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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the Editorial Note to Volume i it ^vas pointed out that Jung's 
interest had gradually transferred itself, over the years, from 
psychiatry through psychoanalysis and typology to the theory 
oE archetypes, and finally to the psychology of religious motifs. 
This facilitated the grouping of his published researches under 
tlie relevant headings, even though some of the material could 
equally iveJJ fit into any of several volumes. It follows that there 
is an underlying network linking, in time or subject-matter, each 
volpmc with others, and that wide reading among the volumes 
is required for a thorough grasp of Jung's views on any particu- 
lar topic. From no single volume, whatever the arrangement, 
could the continuity of development be seen in historical 
perspective. 

The present volume gives the substance of Jung’s published 
writings on Freud and psychoanalysis between the years 1906 
and 1916; two later papers are. hotvever, added for reasons which 
will become apparent. Anyone familiar with Jung's ivork will 
be aware that references to Freud’s observations and theories oc- 
cur frequently throughout his WTitings; indeed, the discussion 
of them has engaged his. interest from the beginning of the cen- 
tury to the present day. The scientific papers in this volume, 
while falling short of a complete account of Freud and psycho- 
analysis, nevertheless give the essentia! elements in Jung's chang- 
ing views on this subject. 

Between the years 1907 and 191a, when Jung ivas a psycho- 
analyst, his association with Freud was very close. Though the 
personal relationship betsveen the two then became strained, 
largely owing to the publication of IVandlungen und Symbale 
der Libido in 1911-12, Jung continued to serve as president of 
the International Psycho-Analytical Association until 1914. P^rt 
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I o£ this volume covers the period of Jung s close and 
tic" collaboration rrith Freud; the papers in Parts II and lU 
contain the essentials of the criticism that led to the formal ^p- 
ture. The contents of Part IV are more in need of explanation. 
"The Significance of the Father in the Destiny of the Individ- 
ual," having been originally written in 1908, is associated with 
the material of Part I. It ivas, however, considerably revised by 
the author in 1949, and the revisions are sufficiently extensive to 
warrant its being placed in Part IV. In view of their special in- 
terest, the most important differences between the tivo versions 
have been indicated by the use of brackets and footnotes (a com- 
parative method applied also to "The Theory of Psychoanalysis 
in Part II). The essay “Freud and Jung: Contrasts" was com- 
missioned in 1929 by the editor of the Kolnische Zeitung in ■sdeiv 
of the then current interest in the relation between Freud and 
Jung. It is included here because it shows the continuity in 
Jung’s thinking from the time he wrote "The Theory of Psycho- 
analysis" (1912), serving at the same time as an outline of the 
changes that had taken place in the interim. In particular, it 
stresses that the element of confession and the personality of the 
investigator cannot be eradicated from psychological formula- 
tions and may e\'en be considered an essential part of them. 
Jung’s estimate of Freud must be seen in this light, not only in 
the ivvitings in the present volume but in Volume 15, where 
Freud is viewed in his cultural setting. "Freud and Jung: Con- 
trasts" and the Introduction to Kranefeldt’s Secret Ways of the 
Mind (1930) therefore form a basis for further study of Jung’s 
reassessment of psychoanalysis in that and other volumes of this 
edition. 

The concept of personality is closely bound up with the sub- 
ject of typology, first broached in this volume and elaborated 
systematically in Psychological Types (Volume 6). Indeed, Jung 
lias once again declared (in his British telerision broadcast, 'No- 
vember 1959) that it was the difference benveen Freud’s riews 
and his oum that originally impelled him to work out a psychol- 
of t)'pes. We can see this very clearly in the publications 
bctwwn the years 1913 and 1921. when Psychological Types was 
published. The break with Freud was followed by a relatively 
fallow period. Except for a handful of publications chiefly in 
English only two works appeared during those years, but they 
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are very important Indeed: “The Conception o£ the Uncon- 
scious” and “The Psychology of the Unconscious Processes" (a 
revision of a 1912 xvork), published in igi6 and 1917. Through 
periodic revision these ultimately became the celebrated Two 
£ssa)i5 on Analytical Psychology (Volume 7), and they contain in 
embryo the whole future development of analytical psychology 
both as a therapeutic technique and as a method of investigating 
the unconscious. In these two seminal ^vorks and their subse- 
quent revisions, Jung progressively elaborates and clarifies hb 
basic concepts and carefully differentiates his position from that 
of Freud. They deepen our understanding of Jung’s relation to 
psychoanalysis in that they set his concepts of the collective un- 
conscious, the archetypes, and the individuation process side by 
side with his assessment of the theories of Freud and Adler. In 
this respect, they amplify the papers published in Parts I, II, and 
III of the present volume and form the link betsveen them and 
Jung’s more critical approach to Freud in Part IV. 

The combination of scientific with less technical essays illus- 
trates another aspect of editorial policy in this and other %'olumes. 
Over the years Jung has responded again and again to the wide- 
spread interest which psychoanalysis, and later analytical psy- 
chology, aroused. The Editors, therefore, have not hesitated to 
assemble in the same volume scientific articles with essays of a 
more popular nature. 
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FREUD’S THEORY OF HYSTERIA; A REPLY TO 
ASCHAFFENBURG * 

> If 1 try Jo ansxver Aschaffenburg's—on the whole— very mod- 
erate and cautious criticism of Freud’s theory of hysteria,® I do 
so in order to prevent the baby from being thrown out with the 
bath-tvaier. Aschaffenburg, of course, does not assert that 
Freuds importance ends with his theory of hj^teria. But the 
medical public (psychiatrists included) know Freud mainly 
from diis side of his work, and for this reason adverse criticism 
could easily tlirow a shadow on Freud's other scientific achieve- 
ments. I would like to remark at the start that ray reply is not 
directed to Aschaffenburg personally, but to the whole school 
of thought whose views and aspirations have found eloquent 
expression in Aschaffenbuig’s lecture. 

His criticism is confined exclusively to the role which sex- 
uality, according to Freud, plays in the formation of the 
psychoneuroses. IVhac he says, therefore, does not affect the 
wider range of Freud's psychology, that is. the psychology of 
dreams, jokes, and disturbances of ordinary thinking caused by 
feeling-toned constellations. It affects only the psychology of 
sexuality, the determinants of hysterical symptoms, and the 
methods of psycharialysis.® In all these fields Freud has to his 
credit unique achievements, which can be contested only by one 

1 [First published as “Die Hystmelehre Freudv Eine Enudetung auf die Aschaf- 
fenburgsehe Kijiii," Munehener medixintsthe Woehenschrift (Munich), LIII : 47 
(Nov. jgoS).— EwTOw] 

2 [Aschaffenburg, “Die Seziehungea da sexuellen lebens rur Fnutehung vem 
Netven- und Geisteskrantheiien," in the same organ, no. $7 {Stpi- Ongi- 
nally an address (to a congress of neurologists and psychiatrists, Baden-Baden, Afay 
1906) criticizing Freud's ''BrucbstQck einer Hystene-analyse," which had been first 
published in 1905 (i e.. “Fraginetit of an Analysis of a Case of Hysteria"). See Jones. 
Frevd! Ufe and IVofk, II, p la — Eotroas] 

3 {The earlier form "psychanaljsb" {Ps^^anafyte) is used throughout this and 
the next paper— EnrroRS.] 
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■who has never taken the trouble to check Freud’s thought-proc- 
esses experimentally. I say “achievements,” though this does 
not mean that I subscribe unconditionally to all Freud’s the- 
orems. But it is also an achievement, and often no small one, to 
propound ingenious problems. This achievement cannot be 
disputed even by Freud’s most vigorous opponents. 

5 To avoid being unnecessarily diffuse, I shall leave out of 
account all those points which are not affected by Aschaffen- 
burg’s criticism, and shall confine myself only to those it attacks. 

4 Freud maintains that he has found the root of most psycho- 
neuroses to be a psychosexual trauma. Is this assertion nonsense? 

5 Aschaffenburg takes his stand on the view, generally accepted 
today, that hysteria is a psychogenic illness. It therefore has its 
roots in the psyche. It ^vould be a work of supererogation to 
point out that an essential component of the psyche is sexuality, 
a component of whose extent and importance we can form ab- 
solutely no conception in the present unsatisfactory state of em- 
pirical ps^'chology. We know only that one meets sexuality 
evcryivhere. Is there any other psychic factor, any other basic 
drive except hunger and its dcrivates, that has a similar im- 
portance in human psychology? I could not name one. It stands 
to reason that such a large and weighty component of the psyche 
must give rise to a correspondingly hrge number of emotional 
conflicts and affective dUturbances, and a glance at real life 
ta^cs us nothing to the contrary. Freud’s view can therefore 
claim a high degree of probability at the outset, in so far as he 
denves hysteria primarily from psychosexual conflicts. 

what about Freud’s particular view that all hysteria is 
reduable to sexuality? 

' o,! hysterias there are. His prop 

o s uon ts therefore subject to the general limitation svhich ap 

nt^ea rK" “‘T’- his viesv con- 

Mnhelv sm,n "hi* constitute an 

cellu It is even con- 

"a. no! ve?lir.!,""n"u?^' hysteria svhich Freud 

material und^t^ “ ' possible that Freud’s 

constellation of his svritings, has become 


somewhat one-sided. 

We ma; 
the amhori 


-iic*”. svith the consent of 


the author 1 niiji me consent or 

hpteria diive from ^ual‘™„"“''’' 
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FREUP’S THEORY OF HYSTE RIA /jpo6) 

9 Has anyone proved that this is not so? By “prove*' I naturaljy 
mean applying Freud’s psychanalytic methods and not just car- 
rying out a rigorous examination of the patient and then de- 
claring that nothing sexual can be found. All such “proofs” are 
of coune rvorthless from the start. Othenvise ^ve tvould have to 
admit that a person rvho examines a bacterial culture with a 
magnifying-glass and asserts that there are no bacteria in it is 
right. The application of psychanalytic methods is, logically, a 
sine qua non. 

0 Aschaffenburg's objection that an entirely traumatic hysteria 
contains nothing sexual and goes back to other, very clear trau- 
mata seems to roe very apt. But the limits of traumatic hysteria, 
as Aschaffenburg’s example shows {ficnver-pot falling follotved 
by aphonia), are very wide. At that rate countless cases of hy^ 
teria could be put into the category of "trauinatic" hysteria, for 
how often does a mild fright produce a new symptoml Aschaffen- 
burg will surely not believe that anyone can be so naive as to 
seek the cause of the symptom in that little affect alone. The 
obvious inference is that the patient was hysterical long before. 
When for instance a shoe is fired and a passing girl gets abasia, 
tve can safely assume chat the vessel, long since full, has merely 
overflowed. No special feat of interpretation is needed to prove 
this. So these and a legion of similar cases prove nothing against 
Freud. 

It is rather different in the case of physical traumata and 
hysterias about insurance money. Here, where the trauma and 
the highly affective prospect of money coincide, an emotional 
situation arises which makes the outbreak oi a specific form of 
hysteria appear at least very plausible. It is possible that Freud's 
view is not valid in these cases. For lack of other experiences I 
incline to this opinion. But if we rvant to be absolutely fair and 
absolutely scientific, we would certainly have to show first that 
a sexual constellation really never did pave the way for the hys- 
teria, j.e., that nothing of this sort comes out under analysis. At 
any rate the allegation of traumatic hysteria proves, at best, 
only that not all cases of hysteria have a sexual root. But this 
does not controvert Freud’s basic proposition, as modified 
above. . 

There is no other way to refute it than by the use of psycn. 
analytic methods. Anyone who does not use them ^vill never 
refute Freud; for it must be proved by means of the methods 
5 
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inaugurated by him that factors can be found in hysteria other 
than sexual ones, or that these methods are totally unsuited to 
bringing intimate psychic material to light. 

: Under these conditions, can Aschaffenburg substantiate his 

criticism? 

i We hear a great deal about "experiments” and "experi- 
ences,” but there is nothing to show that our critic has used the 
methods himself and— what is more important— handled them 
’ivith certainty. He cites a number of— tve must admit— very star- 
tling examples of Freudian interpretation, which are bound to 
nonplus the beginner. He himself points out the inadequacy of 
quotations tom from their context; it should not be too much 
if I emphasize still further that in psychology the context is 
everything. These Freudian interpretations are the result of in- 
numerable experiences and inferences. If you present such re- 
sults naked, stripped of their psychological premises, naturally 
no one can understand them. 

‘5 When Aschaffenburg says these interpretations arc arbitrary 
and asserts that other interpretations are just as possible, or that 
there is absolutely nothing behind the facts in question, it is up 
to him to prove, by his own analyses, that such things are suscep- 
tible of altogether different interpretations. Then the matter 
would be quickly settled, and everyone would thank him for 
clearing up this question. It is the same with the question of 
forgetting and other symptomatic actions which Aschaffen- 
burg relegates to the realm of mysticism. These phenomena are 
«traordinarily common; you meet them almost every day. It is 
t, ere ore not too much to ask a critic to show by means of prac- 
tical examples how these phenomena can be traced back to other 
causes. The association experiment would provide him with 
any amount of material. Again he would be doing constructive 
work for which one could not thank him enough 
to meets these requirements, that is 

we Si’’"’’’”*'? toully difEerent findings, 

th =■"<> ‘hen the discussion of Freud's 

hungs in mid air. 

to auto-simt»('^t'^^ assem that the psychanalytic method amounts 
■« AnTrt from T ‘he patient, 

straw h thom^ t, t “ incumbent on a critic to Lmon- 

strate h.s thorough knowledge of the method, we aUo lack the 
6 
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proof that the method is auto-suggestion. In earlier ^v^iti^gs* 
I have already pointed out that the association experiment de- 
tased by me gives the same results in principle, and that psych- 
analysis is really no different from an assodation experiment, 
as Aschaffenburg himself says in his criticism. His assertion that 
the experiment svas used by me in one case only is erroneous; it 
tvas used for the purpose of analysis in a great number of cases, 
as is evident from numerous statements in my otvn work and 
from the recent work of Riklln. Aschaffenburg can check my 
statements and those of Freud at any time, so far as the latter 
coincide svith my own, by experiment, and thereby acquire a 
knoAvIedge of the exact foundations of psychanalysis. 

19 That my experiments have nothing to da with auto-sugges- 
tion can easily be seen from their use in the experimental diag- 
nosis of facts. The step from the association experiment, which 
is already pretty complicated, to full psychanalysis is certainly a 
big one. But, by thorough study of the association experiment 
—to the development of which Aschaffenburg himself has made 
outstanding contributions— one can acquire invaluable insights 
which prove very useful during analysis. (At any rate this 
has been so with me.) Only when he has gone through this 
arduous and difficuh training can he begin, with some justiff- 
cation, to examine Freud's theory for evidence of auto-sugges- 
tion. He will also have a more sympathetic insight into the 
somewhat apodictic nature of Freud’s style, He will learn to 
understand how uncommonly difficult it is to describe these 
delicate psychological matters. A written exposition will never 
be able to reproduce the reality of psychanalysis even approxi- 
mately, let alone reproduce it in such a that it has an im- 
mediately convincing effect on the reader. When I first read 
Freud’s wirings it was the same with me as with everybody else: 

I could only strew the pages with question-marks. And it will be 
like that for everyone who reads the account of my association 
4 studies in TVord Association. fVoI. I of DiagnositscAc Aisoda/tawiudicn, wWeb 
the author actually dted here, was published in 1906, before the present paper. It 
reprinted Jung’s 'Tsycboanalyse und Assoriationsexperiment” ("Psychoanalysis 
and Association Experl/nenw,*’ Vrf a>. originally pubhsfied in the Uumel fOf 
Psythologie nnd SeurologU (Leipag). VII (igos)- Thi» pap«. vh.ch dwcuwd 
Freud's theory of hysteria and comroenied on the “Fragment of m Analysts («e 
a, *, supra), was Jung’s first significant publication on the subject of psyeho- 
asalysis — Edttom.] 
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experiments for the first time. Luckily, however, anyone who 
wants to can repeat them, and so experience for himself what he 
did not believe before. Unfortunately this is not true of psych- 
analysis, since it presupposes an unusual combination of spe- 
cialized knowledge and psychological routine which not every- 
one possesses, but which can, to a certain extent, be learnt. 

0 So long as we do not know whether Aschaffenburg has this 
practical experience, the charge of auto-suggestion cannot be 
taken any more seriously than that of arbitrary interpretation. 

'» Aschaffenburg regards the exploration of the patient for sex- 
ual ideas as, in many cases, immoral. 

** This is a very delicate question, for whenever morals get 
mixed up with science one can only pit one belief against an- 
othCT belief. If we look at it simply from the utilitarian point 
of view, we have to ask ourselves whether sexual enlightenment 
is under all circumstances harmful or not. This question cannot 
be armvered in general terms, because just as many cases can be 
ated for as against. Everything depends on the individual. Many 
people can stand certain truths, others not Every skilled psy- 
chologut will surely lake account of this fact. Any rigid formula 
is particularly wong here. Apart from the fact that there are 
many patients who are not in the least harmed by sexual en- 
Iightenment, there are not a few who, for from having to be 
pushed toivards this theme, guide the analysis to this point of 
their own accord. Finally, there are cases (of which I have had 
more than one) that cannot be got at at all until their sexual 
subjected to a thorough review, and in the 
Olvn this has led to very good results. It therefore 
rasM wL doubt that there are at least a great many 

but sexual matters not only does no harm 

Conversely, I do not hLtate to admit 
than tronH Tf ^^«re sexual enlightenment does more harm 

to find out 

problem “Hitrli to me, disposes of the moral 

from some ohnn? comiderations derive all too easily 

cation in nraaire s^emaiism, for which reason their appli- 
es inopportune from the start 

it makes no differcMrto'Iiie^^ o' psychanalysis is concenied, 
theory or of the anaivtir tightness of the hysteria 

y the analytic method how the thempeutic result 
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turns out My penonal conviction at present is that Freud’s 
psychanalysis is one of several possible therapies and that in cer- 
tain cases it achieves more than the othcK. 

H As to the scientific findings of psychanalysis, nobody should 
be put off by seeming enormities, and particularly not by sen- 
sational quotations. Freud is probably liable to many human 
errors, but that does not by any means rule out the possibility 
that a core of truth lies hidden in the crude husk, of svhose sig- 
nificance sve can form no adequate conception at present. Sel- 
dom has a great truth appeared without fantastic strappings. 
One has only to think of Kepler and NewtonI 
*5 In conclusion, I would like to utter an urgent svaming 
against the standpoint of Spielmeyer,® which cannot he con- 
demned sharply enough. IVhen a person reviles as unscientific 
not only a theory svhose experimental foundations he has not 
even examined but also those who have taken the trouble to 
test it for themselves, the freedom of scientific research is im- 
perilled. No matter whether Freud is mistaken or not, he has 
the right to be heard before the forum of science. Justice de- 
mands that Freud's statements should be verified. But to strike 
them dead and then consign them to oblivion, that is beneath 
the dignity of an impartial and unprejudiced scientist 

To recapitulate: 

(j) It has never yet been proved that Freud’s theory of hys- 
teria is erroneous in all cases. 

(*) This proof can, logically, be supplied only by one who 
practises the psychanalytic method. 

(3) It has not been proved that psychanalysis gives other 
results than those obtained by Freud. 

(4) It has not been prov^ that psychanalysis is based on 
false principles and is altogether unsuitable for an understand- 
ing of hysterical symptoms. 

s Untuled note in the Zen(tal 6 !<t<l fur Nervenhetlkunde und Fjycftialrie, XXJX 
(1006). «»*• [The fint review (pub. April) of Freud'i "Fragment of an Analpa of 
a Case of Hysteria”; see n t. supra Jong's paper cited Jn n. 4. wp”. u earlier, 
however, and is probably the first discussion of the "Dora analysis. -EorroM] 
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*7 It is always a difficult and ungrateful task to discuss a theory 
which the author himself has not formulated in any final way. 
Freud has never propounded a cut-and-dried theory of hysteria; 
he has simply tried, from time to time, to formulate his theoreti- 
cal conclusions in accordance with his experience at that mo- 
ment. His theoretical formulations can claim the status of a 
working hypothesis that agrees rvith experience at all points. For 
the present, therefore, there can be no talk of a firmly-established 
Freudian theory of hysteria, but only of numerous experiences 
which have certain features in common. As we are not dealing 
wiA anything finished and conclusive, but rather with a process 
of development, an historical surv-ey will probably be the form 
best suited to an account of Freud’s teachings. 

* . ^eoretical presuppositions on ivhich Freud bases his 
mvesti^tions are to be found in the experiments of Pierre 
Janet Breuer and Freud, in their first formulation of the prob- 
era o ystena, start from the fact of psychic dissociation and 
^ fui'ther presupposition is 
affects, stressed among others by 
inss rearh M 'r ° together with the find- 

Eenerallv ar-r a suggestion, culminate in the now 

•3 Theaimn^F ‘s a psychogenic neurosis, 

nism oroXrin X ■ hX the mecha- 

X^teXhet F Nothing less is at- 

S bateXh"' • ■ • T ™PP’>' “““"g 'ink in the long 

>rTr.a.UM a 

■907- AKhaSmburg abo Sq.lrab.T 

organ. XXII (iww) rgjff Yf„ paper >Q the «tne 

n.'p™.S5J"o^ “‘i’ rr.u4: Uf, 



the FUEUDIAN theory of HYgTERlA (1 908) 

link which no one had yet been able to find. The fact, obvious 
^ough to any attentive observer, that affects pfay an aetiolog- 
ically decisive role in the formation of hysterica} symptoms 
makes the findings of the first Breuer-Freud report, in the year 
1893. immediately intelligible. This is especially true of the 
proposition advanced by both authors, that the hysteric suffers 
most of all from reminiscences, le., from feeling-toned com- 
plexes of ideas which, in certain exceptional conditions, prevent 
the initial affect from h’orking itself out and Bnaliy disappearing. 

JO This view, presented only in broad outline at first, was 
reached by Breuer, who between the years 1880 and 1882 had 
the opportunity to observe and treat an hysterical woman pa- 
tient of great intelligence. The clinical picture was characterized 
chiefly by a profound splitting of consciousness, together with 
numerous physical symptoms of secondary importance and con- 
stancy. Breuer, allowing himself to be guided by the patient, 
observed that in her twilight states complexes of reminiscences 
were reproduced which derived from the previous year. In these 
states she hallucinated a great many episodes that had had a trau- 
matic significance for her. Further, he noticed that the reliving 
and retelling of these traumatic events had a marked therapeutic 
effect, bringing relief and an improvement in her condition. If 
he broke off the treatment, a considerable deterioration set in 
after a short time. In order to increase and accelerate the effect 
of the treatment^ Breuer induced, besides the spontaneous twi- 
light state, an artificially suggested one in ^\'hich more material 
was "abreacted.” In this svay he succeeded in effecting a sub- 
stantial improvement. Freud, who at once recognized the ex- 
traordinary importance of these observations, thereupon fur- 
nished a number of his own which agreed with them. This 
material can be found in Studies on Hysteria, published in 1895 
by Breuer and Freud. 

3t On this founefarion was raised theariginal theoretical edihet 
constructed jointly by the two authors. They start with the 
symptomatology of affects in normal individuals. The excimtion 
produced by affects is concerted into a series of somatic inner- 
vations, thus exhausting itself and so restoring the "tonus of the 
nerve centres." In this ivay the affect is "abreacted. It is differ- 
ent in hysteria. Here the traumatic experience is followcd-io 
use a phrase of Oppenheim’s-by an "abnormal expression of 
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the emotional impulse." “ The intracerebral excitation is not 
discharged directly, in a natural svay, but produces pathological 
symptoms, either new ones or a recrudescence o£ old ones. The 
excitation is converted into abnormal inners'ations, a phenom- 
enon which the authors call “conversion of the sum of cxciu- 
tion.” The affect is deprived of its normal expression, of its 
normal outlet in adequate inncrs'ations; it is not abreacted but 
remains “blocked." The resulting hysterical symptoms can 
therefore be regarded as manifestations of the retention. 

3* This formulates the situation as we see it in the patient; but 
the important question as to why the affect should be blocked 
and converted still remains unanswered, and it was to this ques- 
tion that Freud devoted special attention. In “The Defence 
Neuro-psychoses,” published in 1894, he tried to analj'se in 
great detail the ps)-cholog^cal repercussions of the affect- He 
found tsvo groups of ps^-chogenic neuroses, different in princi- 
ple because in one group the pathogenic affect is converted into 
somadc innerv-ations, while in the other group it is displaced to 
a different complex of ideas. The fint group corresponds to clas- 
sic hysteria, the second to obsessional neurosis. He found the 
reason for the blocking of affect, or for its conversion or dis- 
placement, to be the incompatibility of the traumatic complex 
with the normal content of consciousness. In many cases he 
could fumbh direct proof that the incompatibility had reached 
the consaousness of the patient, thus causing an active repres- 
sion of the incompatible contenL The patient did not wish to 
knw anything about it and treated the critical complex as “non 
amvfe. The result was a systematic circumvention or “repres- 
sion of the vulnerable spot, so that the affect could not be 
abreacted. 


* , blocking of affect is due, therefore, not to a vaguely con- 
cei\^d ‘special disposition" but to a recognizable motive. 

* n ^^P]tulate what has been said; up to the year 1895 the 
Breuer-Freud investigations yielded the followmg results. Psy- 
chogenic s^ptoms anse from feeling-toned complexes of ideas 
that have the effea of a trauma, either 

by conv^ion of the excitation into abnormal somatic 
innenations, or 
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^ by displacement of the affect to a less significant complex. 

35 The reason why the traumatic affect is not abreacted in a 
normal svay, but is retained, is that its content is not compatible 
rvdth the rest of the personality and must be repressed. 

36 The content of the traumatic affect provided the theme for 
Freud’s further researches. Already in the Studies on Hysteria 
and particularly in “The Defence Neuropsychoses,” Freud had 
pointed out the sexual nature of the initial affect, whereas the 
first ciue history reported by Breuer skirts round the sexual ele- 
ment in a striking fashion, although the whole history not only 
contains a wealth of sexual allusions but, even for the expert, 
becomes intelligible and coherent only stfhen the patient's sex- 
uality is taken into account. On the basis of thirteen careful 
analyses Trend felt justified in asserting that the specific aetiol- 
ogy of hysteria is to be found in the sexual traumata of early 
childhood, and that the trauma must have consisted in a “real 
irritation of the genitals.” The trauma works at first only pre- 
paratorily; it develops its real effect at puberty, s';hen the old 
memory-trace is reactivated by nascent sexual feelings. Thus 
Freud tried to resolve the vague concept of a special dispo- 
sition into quite definite, concrete events in the pre-pubertal 
period. At that time he did not attribute much significance to 
a still earlier inhorn disposition. 

37 While the Breuer-Freud Studies enjoyed a certain amount 
of recognition (although, despite Raimann's assurances,* they 
have not yet become the common property of science), this 
theory of Freud’s met with general opposition. Not that the 
frequency of sexual traumata in childhood could be doubted, 
but rather their exclusively pathogenic significance for normal 
children. Freud certainly did not evolve this view out of noth- 
ing, he tvas merely formulating certain experiences which had 
forced themselves on him during analysis. To begin with, he 
found memory-traces of sexual scenes in infancy, which in many 
cases W'cre quite definitely related to real happenings. Further, 
he found that though the traumata remained without specific 
effect in childhood, after puberty they proved to be deter- 
minants of hysterical symptoms. Freud therefore felt compelled 
to grant that the trauma ivas real. Jft my personal opinion he 
< (Emil Raimana, Vienna psychiatnst. aitic ot freud. See Jones, I. pp- S 93 ^-‘ 

It, p. las.— EDrroM] 
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did this because at that time he w-as still under the spell o£ the 
original vietv that the hysteric “suffers from reminiscences, 
for which reason the cause and motivation of the symptom must 
be sought in the past. Obviously such a view of the aetiological 
factors ^vas bound to provoke opposition, especially among 
those srith experience of hpteria, for the practitioner is accus- 
tomed to look for the driring forces of hysterical neurosis not so 
much in the past as in the present- 
ly This formulation of the theoretical standpoint in 1896 tvas 
no more than a transitional stage for Freud, whidi he has since 
abandoned- The discos'ery of sexual determinants in hysteria 
became the starting-point for extensive researches in the field of 
sexual psychology in general. Similarly, the problem of the de- 
termination of associative processes led his inquiry into the field 
of dream psychology. In 1900 he published his fundamental 
work on dreams, svhich is of such vital importance for the de- 
velopment of his viei« and his technique. No one who is not 
thoroughly acquainted irith Freud’s method of dream interpre- 
tation trill be able to understand the conceptions be has de- 
veloped in recent years. The Interpretation of Dreams lays dotvn 
the principles of Freudian theory and at the same time its tech- 
nique. For an understanding of his present victs’s and the verifi- 
cation of his results a knowledge of Freud’s technique is indis- 
pensable. This fact makes it necessary for me to go rather more 
closely into the nature of psychanalysis. 

S 3 The original cathartic method started with the symptoms 
and sought to discOT'cr the traumatic affect underlying them. 
The a ffect was thus raised to consciousness and abreacted in the 
DOTmal m a nn er; that is, it was divested of its traumatic potency. 
The method relied to a certain extent on suggestion— the analyst 
twk the lead, while the patient remained essentially passive. 
Aside from this inconvenience, hosTes er, it was found that there 
were more and more cases in which no real trauma was present, 
^ emotional conflicts seemed to derive ex- 

^ively from mOTbid fantasy activity. The cathartic method 
was unable to do justice to these cases! 

According to Freud, stntemenB in ,904= much has altered 
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in the method since those early days. All suggestion is now dis- 
rarded. The patients are no longer guided by the analyst; the 
freest rein is given to their associations, so that it is really the 
patients tvlio conduct the malysis. Freud contents himseU xmh 
registering, and from time to time pointing out, the connections 
that result. If an interpretation b wong, it cannot he forced on 
the patient,' if it is right, the result is immediately visible and 
expresses itself very clearly in the patient’s svhole behaviour. 

4‘ The present psychanalytic method of Freud is much more 
complicated, and penetrates much more deeply, than the orig- 
inal cathartic method. Its aim is to bring to consciousness all the 
false associative connections produced by the complex, and in 
that way to resolve tliem. Thus the patient gradually gains com- 
plete insight into his illness, and also has an objective standpoint 
from svhich to view his complexes. The method could be called 
an educative one, since it changes the s\?hole thinking and feel- 
ing of the patient in such a way that his personality gradually 
breaks free from the compulsion of the complexes and can take 
up an independent attitude tosvards them. In this respect Freud's 
netv method bears some resemblance to the educative method of 
Dubois,® the undeniable success of which is due mainly to the 
fret that the instruction it imparts alters the patient’s attitude 
totvards his complexes. 

4* Since it has grotm entirely out of empirical practice, the 
theoretical foundations of the psychanalytic method are still 
very obscure. By means of ray association experiments 1 think I 
have made at least a feiv points accessible to experimental in- 
vestigation, though not all the theoretical difficulties have been 
overcome. It seems to me that the main difficulty is this. If, as 
psychanalysis presupposes, free association leads to the complex, 
Freud logically assumes that this complex is associated ivith the 
starting-point or initial idea. Against this it can be argued that 
it is not very difficult to establish the associative connection be- 
tween a cucumber and an elephant. But that is to forget, first, 
that in analysis only the starting-point is given, and not the goal; 
and second, that the conscious state is not one of directed think- 
ing but of relaxed attention. Here one might object that the 
complex is the point being aimed at and that, because of Jts 

« (Paul Dubois, of Bern, treated neurosis bf "penuasion.'-EonoM ] 
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independent feeling-tone, it possesses a strong tcndcnqr to re- 
production, so that it “rises up” spontaneously and then, as 
though purely by chance, appears associated rvith the starting- 
point. 

\ This is certainly conceivable in theory, but in practice things 
generally look different. The complex, in fact, docs not rise 
up” freely but is blocked by the most intense resistances. In- 
stead, what “rises up” often seems at first sight to be quite 
incomprehensible intermediate associations, which neither the 
analyst nor the patient recogniics as belonging in any svay to 
the complex. But once the chain leading to the complex has 
been fully established, the meaning of each single link becomes 
clear, often in the most startling way, so that no special work of 
interpretation is needed. Anyone with enough practical experi- 
ence of analysis can convince himself over and over again that 
under these conditions not just anything is reproduced, but 
always something that is related to the complex, though the 
relationship is, a priori, not ahvays clear. One must accustom 
oneself to the thought that even in these chains of association 
chance is absolutely excluded. So if an associative connection is 
discovered in a chain of associations which was not intended— 
if, that is to say, the complex we find is associatively con- 
nected with the initial idea— then this connection has existed 
from the start; in other words, the idea we took as the starting- 
point was already constellated by the complex. We are therefore 
justified in regardinff the initial idpa «vTTiV>r»l nf the 

complex. 


regarding the initial idea as a sign or symbol of the 

This view is in agreement with already knorvn psychological 
t eones which maintain that the psychological situation at a 
given moment is nothing but the resultant of all the psycholog- 
y's eyents preceding it. Of these the most predominant are the 
««« expenences, that is, the complexes, tvhich for that rea- 
greatest constellating porver. If you take any seg- 
thpam ^ A present, it will logically contain all 

ovinw ividual events, the affective experiences occu- 

according to the degree of their actuality. 

Hence it is theoreti- 


cally possible to 


cle anH tu-,* • *he constellations from every parti- 

thi wfrfth tries to do. D^ng 

thu work the prohabiluy b that you will come upon just the 
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affecUve constellation lying closest to hand, and not merely on 
one but on many, indeed very many, each according to the 
degree of its constellating power. Freud has called this fact 
over’determtnation^ 

« Psychanalysis accordingly keeps within the hounds of known 

psychological facts. The tncthod is extraordinarily difficult to 
apply, but it can be Iczmt; only, as Lowenfeld rightly empha- 
sizes, one needs some years of intensive practice before one can 
handle it with any certainty. For this reason alone all over-hasty 
criticism of Freud’s findings is precluded. It also precludes the 
method from ever being used for mass therapy in mental insti- 
tutions. Its achievements as a scientific instrument can be judged 
only by one who uses it himself. 

4® Freud applied his method fint of all to the investigation of 
dreams, refining and perfecting it in the process. Here he found, 
it appears, all those surprising associative connections ■which 
play such an important role in the neuroses. I would mention, 
as the most important discovery, the significant role which feel- 
ing-toned complexes play in dreams and their symbolical mode 
of expression. Freud attaches great significance to verbal expres- 
sion-^ne of the most important components of our thinking— 
because the double meaning of words is a favourite channel for 
the displacement and improper expression of affects. I mention 
this point because it is of fundamental importance in the psy- 
chology of neurosis. For anyone who is familiar with these mat- 
ters, which are everyday occurrences with normal people too, 
the interpretations given in the “Fragment of an Analysis of a 
Case of Hysteria," however strange they may sound, will con- 
tain nothing unexpected, but will fit smoothly into his general 
experience. Unfortunately I must refrain from a detailed dis- 
cussion of Freud’s findings and must limit myself to a few hints. 
These latest investigations are required reading for Freud’s pres- 
ent view of hysterical illnesses Judging by my own experience, 
it is impossible to understand the meaning of the Three Es- 
says and of the “Fragment" without a thorough knowledge of 
The Interpretation of Dreams. 

7 By “thorough knowledge” I naturally do not mean the cheap 
philological criticism svhich many svriters have levelled at this 
book, but a patient application of Freud’s principles to psychic 
processes. Here lies the crux of the whole problem. Attack and 
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defence both miss the mark so long as the discussion proceeds 
only on theoretical ground. Freud’s discoveries do not, at pres- 
ent, lend themselves to the framing of general theories. For the 
present the only question is: do the associative connections as- 
serted by Freud exist or not? Nothing is achieved by thought- 
less affirmation or negation; one should look at the facts rvithout 
prejudice, carefully observing the rules laid down by Freud. 
Nor should one be put of! by the obtrusion of sexuality, for as 
a rule you come upon many other, exceedingly interesting things 
which, at least to begin with, show no trace of sex. An altogether 
harmless but most instructive exercise, for instance, is the anal- 


ysis of constellations indicating a complex in the association 
experiment. With the help of this perfectly harmless material a 
great many Freudian phenomena can be studied without undue 
difficulty. The analysis of dreams and hysteria is considerably 
more difficult and therefore less suitable for a beginner. With- 
out a knowledge of the ground-work Freud's more recent teach- 
ings are completely incomprehensible, and, as might be ex- 
pected, th^ have remained misunderstood. 

48 It is with the greatest hesitation, therefore, that I make the 
attempt to say something about the subsequent development of 
Freud s views. My task is rendered especially difficult by the 
tact *at actually ive have only two publications to go on: they 
are the above-mentioned Three Essays on the Theory of Sex- 
^ « y an t e Fragment of an Analysis of a Case of Hysteria.” 
ere u as yet no attempt at a systematic exposition and docu- 
® 

' Tc argument of the Three Essays. 
foT ^says are extremely difficult to understand, not only 
those who o£ thinking but also to 

thine to worked in this special field. The first 

ultcommonC-H conc^tion o£ sexuality is 

all the DervJr.'' ' 1 “oludes not only noimal sexuality but 
sStua *e sphere oE pVycho- 

ivhich Freud in ^ ® sexual instmcL^ Another concept 

oriptu; borv d This concept;. 

’“"“i's." denotes in the first 

oi tl. Imtina tor ih. proJuUm ot >>7 »>' a>o»T< 
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place the sexual components of psychic life so far as they are 
volitional, and then any inordinate passion or desire. 

50 Infemile sexuality, as Freud understands it, is a bundle of 
possibilities for the application or "investment" of libido. A 
normal sexual goal does not exist at that stage, b«aiise the 
s«ua] oj^ns are not yet fully developed. But tlie ps}'chic mecha* 
nisms are probably already in being. The libido is distributed 
among all the possible forms of sexual activity, and also among 
all the perversions— that is, among all the variants of sexuality 
which, if they become fixed, later lum into teal perversions. 
The progressive development of the child gradually eliminates 
the libidinal investment of pen'erse tendencies and concentrates 
on the growth of normal sexuality. The investments set free 
during this process are Used as driving-forces for sublimations, 
that is, for the higher mental functions. At or after puberty the 
normal individual seizes on an objective sexual goal, and with 
this his sexual development comes to an end. 

5 ‘ In Freud's view, it is characteristic of hysteria that the in^ 
fenttle sexual development takes place under difficult condh 
tions, since the pervene investments of libido are much less 
easily discarded than with normal individuals and therefore last 
longer. If the real sexual demands of later life impinge in any 
form on a morbid personality, its inhibited development shows 
itself in the fact that it is unable to satisfy ilie demand in the 
proper iray, because the demand comes up against an unpre- 
pared sexuality. As Freud says, the individual predisposed to 
hysteria brings a "bit of sexual repression" with him from his 
childhood. Instead of the sexual excitation, in the ividest sense 
of the word, being acted out in the sphere of normal sexuality, 
it is repressed and causes a reactivation of the original infantile 
sexual activity. This is expressed above all in the fantasy-activ- 
ity so cliaracteristic of hysterics. The fantasies develop along the 
line already traced by the special feind of infantiic scxnji activ- 
ity. The fantasies of h>'stcrics are, as we know, boundless; hence, 
if the psychic balance is in some measure to be preserved, equiv- 
alent inhibiting mechanisms are needed or, as Freud calls them, 
resistances. If the fantasies are of a sexual nature, then the cor- 
responding resistances will be shame and direst. As these affec- 
tive states are normally associated wtb phj-sical manifestations, 
the appearance of physical symptoms is assured. 

>9 
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52 I think a concrete example from my o^vn experience will 
illustrate the meaning of Freud's teachings better than any 
theoretical formulations, which, because of the complexity of 
the subject, are all apt to sound uncommonly ponderous. 

5 S The case is one of psychotic hysteria in an intelligent young 
woman of tts’enty. The earliest symptoms occurred between the 
third and fourth year. At that time the patient began to keep 
back her stool until pain compelled her to defecate. Gradually 
she began to employ the following auxiliary procedure: she 
seated herself in a crouching position on the heel of one foot, 
and in this position tried to defecate, pressing the heel against 
the anus. The patient continued this perverse activity until her 
set'enth year. Freud calls this infantile perversion anal eroticism. 

54 The pers'ersion stopped with the seventh year and tvas re- 
placed by masturbation. Once, when her father smacked her on 


the bare buttocks, she felt distinct sexual excitement. Later she 
beame sexually excited when she saw her younger brother 
being disciplined in the same way. Gradually she dev'eloped a 
markedly negative attitude towards her father. 

55 ^ Puberty started when she was thirteen. From then on fanta- 
sies d^eloped of a thoroughly perverse nature which pursued 
her obsessively. These fantasies had a compulsive character: she 
could never sit at table without thinking of defecation while 
nor could she watch anyone else eating without 
Uimking of the same thing, and especially not her father. In 
fOTUcuIar, she could not see her father’s hands svithout feeling 
tn foil llte same reason she could no longer bear 

■' E^dnally tnme about that she 
tinual fits^f ^ T presence of other people without con- 
cries of disgust, because 
rnriron^eTu “"""y ^P^cad to all the pirsons in her 

'Cshe a^ reprSched in any 

sive lauehtcr * ^ *hclang out her tongue, or tvith convul- 

rime A’eTad n of horror, because 

SStuS hand 1 of her father’s 

mediately passed ov.^-^ '•Ji*' excitement, which im- 

ArSe IToffifL ■ '-coccealed masturbation, 
relationship with anSiw ® 

rection failed u 2II attempts in this di- 

on failed, because the morbid fantasies invariably thrust 
20 
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themselveTbemeen herlSThe very most wanted lo 

love. At the same time, because of tlie disgust she felt, any dis- 
p^fay of affection for her fothcr had become impossible. Her 
father had been the object of her infantile libido transference, 
hence the resistances svere directed especially against him. 
svhereas her mother svas not affeaed by them. About this time 
she felt a stirring of love for her teacher, but it quickly suc- 
cumbed to the same overposvering disgust. In a child so mudi 
in need of affection this emotional isolation teas bound to have 
the gravest consequences, which were not long in coming. 

57 At eighteen, her condition bad got so had that she really did 
nothing else than alternate between deep depressions and fits 
of laughing, crying, and screaming. She could no longer look 
anyone in tlie face, kept her head bosved, and svhen anybody 
touched her stuck her tongue out sv’ith every sign of loathing. 

58 This short history demonstrates the essentials of Freud's 
view. First we find a fragment of perverse infantile sexual activ- 
ity-anal eroticism— replaced in the seveiuh j’e.rr by masturba- 
tion. At this period the administering of corporal punishment, 
affecting the region of the anus, produced sexual excitement. 
Here we have the determinants for the later psychosexual de- 
velopment. Puberty, svith its physical and spiritual upheavals, 
brought a marked inaease in fantasy activity. Thu seized on the 
sexual activity of childhood and modulated it in endless \aria- 
tions. Perverse fantasies of this kind irere bound to act as moral 
foreign bodies, so to speak, in an othenvjse sensitive person, and 
had to be repressed by means of defence mechanisms, particu- 
larly shame and disgust. This readily accounts for all those fiu 
of disgust, loathing, exclamations of horror, sticking out the 
tongue, etc. 

59 At the time when the ordinary longings of puberty for the 

love of other people ivere beginning to stir, the pathological 
symptoms increased, because tlie fantasies were now directed 
most interuively to the very people who seemed most ts-onhy of 
love. This naturally led to a violent psychic conflict, wliich fully 
explains the deterioration that then set in, ending in hysterica! 
psychosis. . . ... 

80 We now understand svhy Freud can say that hysterics bring 
with them "a bit of sexual repression from childhooil.” For con- 
stitutional reasons they .arc probably ready for sexual or quasi- 
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sexual activities earlier than other people. In keeping with their 
constitutional emotivity, the infantile impressions go deeper 
and last longer, so that later, at puberty, they have a constellat- 
ing effect on the trend of the first really sexual fantasies. Again 
in keeping with their constitutional emotivity, all affective im- 
pulses are much stronger than in normal persons. Hence, to 
counteract the intensity of their abnormal fantasies, correspond- 
ingly strong feelings of shame and disgust are bound to appear. 
When real sexual demands are made, requiring the transference 
of libido to the love-object, all the perverse fantasies are trans- 
ferred to him, as we have seen. Hence the resistance against the 
object of love. The patient could not transfer her libido to him 
without inhibitions, and this precipitated the great emotional 
conflict. Her libido exhausted itself in struggling against her 
feelings of defence, which gprew ever stronger, and which then 
produced the symptoms. Thus Freud can say that the symptoms 
represent nothing but the sexual activity of the patient. 

'** ^Summing up, we can formulate Freud’s present vietv of hys- 
teria as follows: 


a. Certain precocious sexual activities of a more or less per- 
verse nature grow up on a constitutional basis. 

0. These activities do not lead at first to real hysterical 
symptoms. ' 

c. At puberty (which psychologically sets in earlier than 
physical maturity) the fantasies tend in a direction constellated 
by the infantile sexual activity. 

d. The fantasies, intensified for constitutional (affective) 
rewons, lead to the fomation of complexes of ideas that are 

thrr^r'’*’ ' of consciousness and are 

therefore repressed, chieffy by shame and disgust. 

a lnv.i^ «Pr«ston takes svith it the transference of libido to 
tvhich thin^ ’ * -a* precipitating the great emotional conflict 
Inch then provides occasion tor the outbreak of actual illness. 

Ele of d,e litiiHo"’"'- ‘u'" o^gio “ the smig- 

Itlfine but In ^'P™”on: they thtlefore represent 

noth ng but an abnormalsexual activity. ^ 

isexcerf new'i'ff This question 

I^tlmed om h ’""T: =”'■ emphati- 

schema really do cxist.'An “"fo™ exactly to Freud’s 

y exist. An>onc who has learnt the teclinique 
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knows this. But no one knotvs whether Ftcud's schema is ap- 
plirabie to ail forms of hysteria (in any case, hysteria in children 
and the psyciiotrautnatic neuroses form a group apart). For or- 
dinary cases of hysteria, such as the nerve-specialist meets by the 
dozen, Freud^ asserts the validity of his vietvs; my otvn experi 
ence, which is considerably less than his, has yielded nothing 
that would argue against this assertion. In the cases of hysteria 
which I have analysed, the symptoms svere extraordinarily 
varied, btic they all shoK'ed a surprising similarity in their psy- 
chological structure. The outsvard appearance of a case loses 
much of its interest when it is analysed, because one then sees 
how the same complex can produce apparently very far-fetched 
and very remarkable symptoms. For this reason it is impossible 
to say whether Freud's schema applies only to certain groups of 
symptoms. At present we can only affirm that his findings are 
tnie of an indefinitely large number of cases of hj’steria which 
till now could not be delimited as clinical groups. 

®3 As to the detailed results of Freud's analyses, the violent op- 
position they have met with is due simply to the fact that prac- 
tically no one has followed the development of Freud’s theory 
since jSgfi, Had his dream-analyses been tested and his rules 
observed, Freud’s latest publications, particularly the “Frag- 
ment of an Analysis of a Case of H>'steria,'* would not have been 
so difficult to understand. The only disconcerting thing about 
these reports is their frankness. The public can forgive Freud 
least of all for bis sexual symbolism. In my view he is really 
easiest to follow here, because this is just ■where mythology, ex- 
pressing the fantasy-thinking of all races, has prepared the 
ground in the most instructive w-ay. I would only mention the 
rmtings of Sceinthal « in the i86o’s. which prove the existence 
of a rwdespread sexual symbolism in the mj’ihological records 
and the history of language. I also recall the eroticism of our 
poets and their allegorical or symfiolicaf exprastons. No cno 
who considers this material will be able to conceal from himself 
that tliere are uncommonly far-reaching and significant analo- 
gies between the Freudian symbolisms and the symbols of poetic 
fantasy in individuals and in whole nations. The Freudian s>Tn- 
bol and its interpretation is therefore nothing unheard of, it is 

spiertnann Stcimhal (iSsj-W). Gwraan pWtofejist wd O- 

cf Transfermation, index. iv.— Eciroi*.] 
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merely something unusual for us psychiatrists. But these diffi- 
culties should not deter us from going more deeply into the 
problems raised by Freud, for they are of extraordinary im- 
portance for psychiatry no less than for neurology. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF DREAMS * 

®4 In 1900, Sigmund Freud published in Vienna a voluminous 
■work on the analysis of dreams. Here are the principal results 
of his investigations. 

The dream, far from being the confusion of haphazard and 
meaningless associations it is commonly believed to be, or a 
result merely of somatic sensations during sleep as many authors 
suppose, is an autonomous and meaningful product of psychic 
activity, susceptible, like all other psychic functions, of a sys- 
tematic analysis. The organic sensations felt during sleep are 
not the cause of the dream; they play but a secondary role and 
furnish only elements (the material) upon which the psyche 
works. According to Freud the dream, like every complex psy- 
chic product, is a creation, a piece of work which has its motives, 
its (rains of antecedent associations; and like any considered 
action it is the outcome of a logical process, of the competition 
between %’arious tendencies and the victory of one tendency 
over another. Dreaming has a meaning, like everything else rve 
do. 

It may be objected that all empirical reality is against this 
theory, since the impression of incoherence and obscurity that 
dreams make upon us is notorious. Freud calls this sequence of 
confused images the manifest content of the dream; it is the 
facade behind which he looks lor what is essential— namely, the 
dream-thought or the latent content. One may ask what reason 
Freud has for thinking that the dream itself is only the facade 
of a vast edifice, or that it really has any meaning. His supposi- 
tion is not founded on a dogma, nor on an a priori idea, but on 
empiricism alone— namely, the common experience that no 
psychic (or physical) fact is accidental. It must have, then, its 

i [Wriuen in French. TwnsJaKd by Philip Mauei from “L'Analyse d« lives.- 
Ann* psy<hohs,gue (Pam). XV (1909). C. HuJl 

—Editojis] 
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train of causes, being always the product of a complicated com- 
bination of phenomena; for every existing mental element is 
the resultant of anterior psychic states and ought in theory to 
be capable of analysis. Freud applies to the dream the same 
principle that we always instinctively use when inquiring into 
the causes of human actions. 

7 He asks himself, quite simply; why does this particular per- 
son dream this particular thing? He must have his specific rea- 
sons, othenvise there would be a breakdown in the law of cau- 
sality, A child’s dream is different from an adult's, just as the 
dream of an educated man differs from that of an illiterate. 
There is something individual in the dream: it is in agreement 
with the psychological disposition of the subject. In what does 
this psychological disposition consist? It is itself the result of 
our psychic past. Our present mental state depends upon our 
history. In each penon’s past there are elements of different 
k j determine the psychic “constellation.” The events 
Which do not aivaken any strong emotions have little influence 
on our thoughts or actions, whereas those which provoke strong 
emouonal reactions are of great importance for our subsequent 
ps) 0 ogical development. These memories with a strong feel- 
u of associations which are not only long 

Sk pow^ul and closely interlinked. An ob- 

tinn« A ^ little interest calls forth few associa- 

in ™y intcllertual horizon. An object 

nnm^ot;/'" 1 feel mneh interest trill et-oke 

emotion preoccupy me for a long while. Every 

tb^ whir?'i"“ ^ complex of associa- 

In «ndri^ l^''a“ i"‘.*' •‘fceling-toned complex of ideas.” 
the complL exem^hrstT"" 

which we conclude that in ^ constellating” force, from 
from the start Tkp analysis we shall meet with it 

of the psychol'offical appear as the chief components 

nents, for it is easv tn nnj ctreounter the emotional compo- 
fctivity depend Love *c P™<i“cts of psychic 

influences. upon the strongest * constellating 

Gretchen. in complex that sets 
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There was a king in Thule, 

' True even to hij grave— 

■ To him his dying mistress 

( A golden beaker gave. 

^ The hidden thought is Gretchcn's doubt about Faust’s fidel- 
Tiie song, unconsciously chosen by Gretchen, is wbat tvt 
have called the dream-mattrial, which coTresp>onds to the secret 
thought- One might apply this example to the dream, and sup- 
pose that Gretchen had not sung but dreamed this romance.® 
In that case tlie song, tvith its tragic story of the loves of a far-off 
king of old, is the "manifest content" of the dream, its "facade.'’ 
Anyone tvho did not know of Gretchen’s secret sorrow would 
have no idea tvhy she dreamt of this king. But we, who know the 
dreanj'thought svhkh is her tragic love for Faust, can under- 
stand why the dream makes use of this particular song, for it is 
about the "rare faithfulness” of the king. Faust is not faithful, 
and Gretchen would like his faithfulness to her to resemble that 
of the king in the story. Her dream—in reality her song— ex- 
presses in a disguised form the ardent desire 0/ her soul. Here 
we touch upon the real nature of the feeling-toned complex; it 
is always a question of a taish and resistance to it. Our life is 
spent in struggles for the realization of our wishes: all our ac> 
tions proceed from the wish that something should or should 
not come to pass. 

' It is for this that we work, for this xve think. If we cannot 
fulfil a Avish in reality, sve realize it at least in fantasy. The re- 
ligious and the philosophic systems of every people in every age 
are the best proof of this. The thought of immortality, even in 
philosophic guise, is no other than a wish, for which philosophy 
is but the &9ade, even as Gretchcn's song is only the outward 
form, a beneficent veil drarvn over her grief. The dream repre- 
sents her wish as fulfilled. Freud says that every dream represents 
the fulfilment of a repressed wish. 

Carrying our illustration further, we see that in the dream 

Sl£ might be objected Iba: such a jupposilion n not pennissible. as there is a 
great deal of difference between a song and a dream But thanks to the researchw 
of Freud we now know that all the ptoducti of any dreaming state have some- 
ihfng in common. First, they are all wriations co the complex, and second, they 
are only a kind of symbolic expression of the complex. That Is why I tbmk I am 
jcistlAed in making this supposition. 
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Faust is replaced by ilie king. A transformation has taken place. 
Faust has become the far-off old king; the personality of Faust, 
which has a strong feeling-tone, is replaced by a neutral, leg- 
endary person. The king is an association by analogy, a symbol 
for Faust, and the “mistress’* for Grctchcn. We may ask what h 
the purpose of this arrangement, why Grctchcn should dream, 
so to speak, indirectly about this thought, why she cannot con- 
ceive it clearly and without equivocation. This question is 
easily answered: Grctchcn’s sadness contains a thought that no 
one likes to dwell upon; it would be too painful. Her doubt 
about Faust s faithfulness is repressed and kept dosvTi. It makes 
its reappearance in the form of a melancholy story which, al- 
though it realizes her wish, is not accompanied by pleasant feel- 
ings. Freud says that the wishes which form the dream-thought 
are never desires which one openly admits to oneself, but desires 
that are repressed because of their painful character; and it is 
^ ecause they are excluded from conscious reflection in the wak- 
„ indirectly, in dreams. 

1 his reasoning is not at all surprising if we look at the lives 
ot the saints. One can undenund without difiiculty the nature 
repressed by St. Catherine of Siena, which reap- 
Sdfat ar,. V” ''“‘on of her celestial marriage, and see 
bolirallv manifest themselves more or less sym- 

know visions and temptations of ihe saints. As we 

consciousnpw^ T difference between the somnambulistic 

between the ° f M^eric and the normal dream as there is 
peoplg_ ^ ectual life of hysterics and that of normal 

dream -^rare somrane why he had such and such a 

tell us! He ^vi\\ tharhe expressed in it, he cannot 

that be was lyinE L hU much in the evening, 

that the day befnrp ' °r heard this or 

numerouTL'emifirh 

dioughL he do« L h ^ 

Freud, the thouoht ^ rannot know it for, according to 

So, if anyone solmnlv because it is too disagreeable, 

oim dreams any of the never found in his 

suppress a smile* he ha« about, we can hardly 

sible to see directly. The things it is impos- 

m disguises the repressed complex 
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to prevent it from being recognized. By changing Faust into the 
King of TJiule, Gretchen renders the situation inoffensive. 
Freud calls this mechanism, svhich prevents the repressed 
thought from showing itself clearly, the cemor. The censor is 
nothing but the resistance which also prevents us. in the day- 
time, from following a line of reasoning right to the end. The 
censor will not allow the thought to pass until it is so disguised 
that the dreamer is vnabie to recognize it Jf we try to acquaint 
the dreamer ivith the thought behind his dream, he will always 
oppose to us the same resistance that he opposes to his repressed 
complex. 

74 We can noiv ask ourselves a series of important questions. 
Above all, what must we do to get behind the facade into the 
inside of the house— that is, beyond the manifest content of the 
dream to the real, seaet thought behind it? 

75 Let us return to our example and suppose that Gretclien is 
an hysterical patient who comes to consoh me about a disagree- 
able dream. I will suppose, moreover, that 1 know nothing about 
her. In this case I would not waste my time questioning her 
directly, for as a rule these intimate sorrows cannot be uncov- 
ered svithout arousing the most intense resistance. I u^ould try 
rather to conduct what I have called an "association experi- 
ment," * which would reveal to me the whole of her love-affair 
(her secret pregnancy, etc.). The conclusion ivould be easy to 
drasv, and I should be able to submit the dream-thought to her 
without hesitation. But one may proceed more prudently. 

75 I would ask her, for instance; Who is not so faithful as the 
King of Thule, or ivho ought to be? This question would very 
quickly illuminate the situation. In uncomplicated cases such 
as this, the interpretation or analysis of a dream is limited to a 
fesv simple questions. 

77 Here is an example of such a case. It concerns a man of tvhom 
I know nothing except that he lives in the colonies and happens 
at present to be in Europe on leave. During one of our inter- 
views he related a dream which had made a profound impres- 
sion on him. Two yean before, he had dreamt that he was in a 
wild and desert place, and he saw, on a rock, a man dressed in 


sg 


8 Cf. my Studies in iVord Afsoaatfon. 
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black covering his face with both hands. Suddenly he set out 
towards a precipice, when a woman, likewise clothed in black, 
appeared and tried to restrain him. He flung himself into the 
abyss, dragging her with him. The dreamer awoke with a cry of 
anguish. 

78 The question. Who ^vas that man who put himself in a dan- 
gerous situation and dragged a woman to her doom? moved the 
dreamer deeply, for that man tvas the dreamer himself. Two 
years before, he had been on a journey of exploration across a 
rocky and desert land. His expedition s\'as pursued relentlessly 
by the savage inhabitants of that country, who at night made at- 
tacks in which several of its members perished. He had under- 
taken this extremely perilous journey because at that time life 
had no value for him. The feeling he had when engaging in this 
adventure was that he was tempting fate. And the reason for his 
despair? For several years he had lived alone in a country with 
a very dangerous climate. When on leave in Europe two and a 
h^f years ago, he made the acquaintance of a young woman, 
^ey fell in love and the young woman w-antcd to marry him. 
He knew, however, that he would have to go back to the mur- 
derous climate of the tropics, and he had no wish to wke a 
tw? and condemn her to almost certain death. He 
flirt engagement, after prolonged moral con- 
stat nf profound despair. It was in such a 

vsis of ^ ^ started on his perilous journey. The anal- 

fulRlmcnt ' statement, for the wish- 

in order tn evident. But as I am only citing this dream 

L eauel the'essenL complex. 

little less fianknp^ reamer was a frank and courageous man, A 
me, and the comDl^^ any feeling of unease or mistrust towards 

had no meaning and that *31 the dream 

point. In these^es the reaLmn”'’™ “"*P’o‘oly beside the 
rannot be broutrht no from complex 

consciousness. GeneraUv the 'ii^'octly into ordinary 

qniry, unless it “cSct^^ ^ di«ot in- 

resulL By creating the "0^^ experience, leads to no 
S tne psychoanalytic method" Freud has 
30 
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given us a valuable instrument for resolving or overcoming the 
most tenacious resistances. 

^ This method is practised in the follosving manner. One 
selects some specially striking portion of the dream, and then 
questions the subject about the associations that attach them- 
selves to it. He is directed to say frankly whatever comes into bis 
mind concerning this part of the dream, eliminating as far as 
possible any criticism. Criticism is nothing but the censor at 
ivork; it is the resistance against the complex, and it tends to 
suppress what is of the most importance. 

The subject should, therefore, say absolutely everything that 
comes into his head without paying any attention to it. This is 
ahvnys difficult at first, especially in an introspective examina- 
tion when his attention cannot be suppressed so far as to elimi- 
nate the inhibiting effect of the censor. For it is tosvards oneself 
that one has the strongest resistances. The following case demon- 
strates the course of an analysis against strong resistances. 

®* A gentleman of whose intimate life I was ignorant told me 
the following dream: ‘7 found myself in a litlle room, seated at 
a table beside Pope Pius X, whose features were far more hand- 
some than they are in reality, which surprised me. J saw on one 
side of our room a great apartment with a table sumptuously 
laid, and a crowd of ladies in evening-dress. Suddenly I felt a 
need to urinate, and 1 went out. On my return ike need was 
repeatedj I went out again, and this happened several limes. 
Finally I woke up, wanting to urinate.” 

The dreamer, a very intelligent and svell-educated man, 
naturally explained this to himself as a dream caused by irrita- 
tion of the bladder. Indeed, dreams of this class are always so 
explained. 

84 He argued vigorously against the existence of any compo- 
nents of great individual significance in this dream. It is true 
that the facade of the dream ivas not very transparent, and I 
could not knoiv ivhat was hidden behind it. My first deduction 
svas that the dreamer had a strong resistance because he put so 
mudi encigy into protesting tJiat the dream was meaningless. 

85 In consequence, I did not venture to put the indiscreet ques- 
tion: Why did you compare yourself to the Pope? I only aswd 
him what ideas he associated tvith "Pope." The analysis de- 
veloped as follows; 
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Fope. "The Pope lives royally . . (A well-knovm students’ 
song.) Note that this gentleman was thirty-one and unmarried. 

Seated beside the Pope. “Just in the same way I was seated at the 
side of a Sheikh of a Moslem sect, whose guest I was in Arabia. The 
Sheikh is a sort of Pope.” 


The Pope is a celibate, the Moslem a polygamist. The idea 
behind the dream seems to be clear: “I am a celibate like the 
Pope, but I would like to have many wives like the Moslem.” I 
kept silent about these conjectures. 


The room and the apartment with the table laid, “They are 
apartments in my cousin’s house, where I was present at a large din- 
ner-party he gave a fortnight ago.” 

The ladies in evening dress. “At this dinner there were also 
ladies, my cousin's daughters, girls of marriageable age.” 

*7 Here he stopped: he had no further associations. The ap- 
pearance of this phenomenon, knotvn as a mental inhibition, 
a ''■^ys justifies the conclusion that one has hit on an association 
■which arouses strong resistance. I asked: 


noihing: recently one of them 
•wont tn fh * for some time. ■\Vhen she went away I 

went to the station with her, along with my sister.” 

Another inhibition: I helped him out by asking; 

evidendv bepn™'"* '•'‘"hing [this thought had 

m^SSiat by the censor] that I had%aid someAing to 

it „as." ^ *^tigh, but I have completely forgotten what 


possible 'for°him* .’""'^”'11'®°”* ^™™ber. it was at first im- 

mmmon have a very 

once he remembered; ““sed by inhibition. All at 

whom I remed "hf greeted us and 

gentleman who is interated in ’r I my sister. Was that the 
m [the cousin's daughter]?” 

tlie^cous'in's'fOTiJF’,^'' “ 'h« gentleman, and I must add that 

mterested^oo:Tu^^”7™Tta^ 
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Z!'', f-”’”", Aouif. "I luvf to EO 10 

the wciJdm^ of two fntnih of mine/* 

Wrrcdingly wdl-formcd and 

^ tVho hat a nasf Uhf thatf (Laughfftff.) "A )-ounp woman Tm tat- 
inp a pteat {ntcioi in jmt now" 

fr<i< thftf dfijMin;; rfitf notevotthy about the Vope't facet "Yea, 
ht» month. 1 | w'ai a verj- ahapelf mout}i. (Laughtnp.} Another joune 
woman, who alto atttam me, ha« a mouth like that." 


Tijfi inatctiat ia aufiicient to clucitbte 3 brge part of the 
dream. T he "Pope” {j a pood example of what Frtnd would call 
a rotttieniaiion. In the fmt place he symboHres the dreamer 
(rcltlnte life), secondly he it a tnniformation of the polyjjamom 
SheiUi. Then he is the peiw»n .*rairt) beside the dreamer during 
a dinner, that h to say. one or rather two hdies-in fact, the two 
bdin who interest the dreamer. 

Ihii hou’ comes it chat ihfi material is assodated srith the 
need to itrlnaie? To find the answer to this question I formu- 
lated the situation in thhseay: 

loti were fating fxitt »n 0 marriage rerenony and in the prep 
fnee of a young fady u-hen you felt you a-anled to pars vaterT 'True, 
that did happen to me onee. It was xxry unpleasant. I had been in- 
s'lted to (he marriage of a rehtisr. when I was about eJesen. In the 
ehurch 1 wai shting next to a girl of my own age. TIjc ceremony 
went on rather a fong time, and I began to want to urinate. But I 
fcstraineil mjsclf until it was too late. I weltetl my iroioen." 


PS The association of marriage with the desire to urinate dales 
from that event. I svill not ptmiic this analysis, svhich docs not 
end litre, lest this paper should become too long. But wh.ai has 
been said is suflicicnt to shosv the technique. Uie procedure of 
anaJyjfs. OhviowsJy it is impossible 10 give tiic reader a compre- 
hensive survey of these nesv points of vies't. The illumination 
that the psyclio.anaI)tic method brings to us is very great, not 
only for the tnidcrsMtiding of dreams but for that of hysteria 
and the most important rocnial illnesses. 
p» The psychoanalytic method, which is in use cvcrytvhcre. has 
already given rise to a considerable literature in German. I am 
persuaded that the study of this method is extremely imporunt, 
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not only for psychiatrists and neurologists but also for psychoh 
ogists. The followng works are recommended- For normal 
psychology: Freud, The Inierpretation of Dreams, and “Jokes 
and Their Relation to the Unconscious." For the neuroses: 
Breuerand Freud, Studies on Hysteria; Freud, “Fragment of an 
Analysis of a Case of Hysteria.” For the psychoses: Jung, The 
Psychology of Dementia Praecox. The writings of Maeder in the 
Archives de psychologic also give an excellent summary of 
Freud’s ideas.* 

* [See the blhUography for fuller diu.— E ottoes.] 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF RUMOUR J! 

95 About a year ago the school authorities in N. asked me to 
furnish a report on the mental condition of Marie X., a thir- 
teen-year-old school-girl. Marie had recently been expelled from 
the school because she was instrumental in originating an ugly 
rumour, spreading gossip about her class-teacher. The punish- 
ment hit the child, and especially her parents, very hard, so 
that the school authorities were inclined to readmit her under 
the cover of a medical opinion. 

96 The facts of the case ivere as follows. The teacher had heard 
indirectly that the girls were telling an ambiguous sexual story 
about him. On investigation, it was found that Marie had one 
day related a dream to three girl-friends which ran somewhat 
as follows: 

The clois was going to the bathing-place. I had to go with 
the boys because there was no more roonx.—Then we swam a 
long way out in the lake. (Asked “Who?" Marie said; “Lina,* 
the teadier, and me.”) A steamer came along. The teacher asked 
us: *'Do you want a ride?” We came to K. A wedding was going 
on. (“Whose?" “A friend of the teacher's.”) We were allowed to 
take part in it. Then we went on a journey. (“Who?" “Me, Lina, 
and the teacher/’) It was like a honeymoon trip. We came to 
Andermati, and (here was no more room in the hotel so we had 
to spend the night in a bam. There the woman got a child and 
the teacher became the godfather. 
vff TArV dream was ftrW me by cAeeAifW 1 exsmkaed her. 

The teacher had also got her to tell the dream in wiling. In this 
earlier version the obvious gap after “Do you want a ride?” was 

1 fOrigln*lly publBhcd su "Ein Beitrag lur Pjfchologie da Cerilchjes." ZntToU 
blatt jar Psychoanalyie (SVi«b*den). I (iS'O/u)* 5 - Fteviouily tramtawd 

in ColUcitd Papers on Analyticist PiyehoJogf (London, 1916; and <dn.. London, 
jgiy, and New York, jgsa).— Eonoiu] 

#(Her »«ter. Cf. par. jig.— E wtd*sJ 
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filled in by the words: "We got on it. Soon w'C felt cold. An old 
man gave us a blouse which the teacher put on.” On the other 
hand, there was an omission o£ the passage about finding no 
room in the hotel and having to spend the night in the bam. 

98 The child told the dream immediately not only to her three 
friends but also to her mother. The mother repeated it to me 
with only trifling differences from the two readings given above. 
In his investigations, carried out with the deepest misgivdngs, 
the teacher failed, like myself, to discover any other, more dan- 
gerous text. It is therefore very probable that the original story 
could not have been very different. (The passage about the cold 
and the blouse seems to be an early interpolation, as it tries to 
establish a logical relationship. Coming out of the water one is 
wet, has on only a bathing-dress, and therefore cannot take part 
in a wedding before putting on some clothes.) The teacher 
would not believe at first that it was simply a dream, he sus- 
pected it Av’as an invention. But he had to admit that the inno- 


cent telling of the dream w'as apparently a fact, and that it would 
be unnatural to credit the child with sufficient guile to make 
s«ual innuendoes in such a veiled form. For a time he wavered 
between the view that it was a cunning invention and the view 
that It svas really a dream, harmless in itself, which had been 
^ven a sexual twist by the other children. When his first in- 
dignation wore off he came to see that Marie’s guilt could not 
e so great, and that the fantasies of her friends had contributed 
^ something very praiseworthy: he 

placed Mane s schoolmates under supervision and made them 
all wnte out what they had heard of the dream. 

«<™tion to these accounts, let us fint 
^alytically. To begin with, we must accept 
no? ■ ‘“Cher that it really rvas a dream 

OmS?, ambiguities are too peat tor that, 
dream tales ‘“ create unbroken transitions; the 

which, as we ha????™ Proceeds regardless of gaps, 

conscious revision 'ri, ’ interpolations during the 

place there is no niet'^ PI® are very significant. In the bathing- 
any detailed dps ^ ‘““^‘C‘si“g. being unclothed, nor 

lack of Clmh« oTC" “sether in the water. The 

mentioned imemol'r “ compensated by the above- 

d .nterpolation, but only for the teacher, svhich shosvs 
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that his nakedness was most urgently in need o£ J'’'?' 
no detailed description of the wedding, and the tuition from 
the steamer to the wedding celebrauon is abrupt. The 
stoppi^rvemlght in the bam at Andermatt is 

filled out: *= bir*Jol.ow»^dmly 

toughout fhe whole story is of secondary importance; she .s 

. ™ ”1" :{:ra~ce m a genuine 

Aural IVilneJses 

(,) Marie dreamt that she and Una S 

teaker. When they had P J, h„rt her so. Our teacher 

she could not swim any , „„ and they swam out 

said, she could ride on my back fi,ey got on n. It 

together. After a while a v,im which he tied Mane 

l«®ms our teacher had tern out into the We after him 

and Lina together, and sop^' “ “ B„t „„„ *ey had no 

They went as tar as Z., "“OT y 6 ^ jj^^e and Una ^t a 

=S!SHr 42 SSss 

don't know whedier y ,,,055, honey, and . 

There they were pven coffm^ ^e teacher became the g 

not say any more, only that 1 

lack of room at the bathing- 

■ Here the -.n^"“'I,l'“ng with the teacher right 
place is missing; Mane g 
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away. Their being together in the water is given a more per- 
sonal relationship by the rope connecting the teacher and the 
two girls. The ambiguity about the "ride” * in the original story 
has already had consequences here, for the part about the 
steamer now takes second place, and first place is given to the 
teacher, who takes Marie on his back. (The delightful little slip 
“she could ride on my back”— instead of his— shows the narrator s 
inner participation in the scene.) This explains why she brings 
the steamer into action somewhat abruptly, in order to give the 
equivocal “ride” a familiar, harmless turn, like the anticlimax 
in a music-hall song. The passage about the lack of clothes, the 
ambiguity of which has already been noted, arouses her spedal 
interesL The teacher buys a jacket, the girls get a long thick 
veil, such as is worn only in case of death or at weddings. That 
the w’edding is meant here in a tvider sense is shown by the re- 
mark that the bride had no veil: the one who has the veil is the 
bridel The narrator, a good friend of Marie, helps her to dream 
the drram further: the possession of the veil characterizes Marie 
and Lina as brides. Anything offensive or immoral in this situs* 
tion is relieved by the girls’ surrendering the veil; the narrator 
thus gives the story an innocent turn. The same mechanism h 
follow'ed in the embellishment of the ambiguous situation at 
Andermatt: there is nothing but nice things, coffee, potatoes, 
hone^’.and butter, a reversion to the infantile on the well-kno''‘'U 
pattern. The conclusion seems to be very abrupt: the teacher 
becomes a godfather. 


^ Marie dreamt that she went bathing with Lina and tb< 

‘ the teacher her leg Av-as hurt 

1!?'.^ ride on his back. I don't know nov 

wheiher the la«f ... . _ . . . . -.a 


As 


iTT on back. 1 don t kn 

vhemer the last sentence was really told so, but I think it svas. 

t'-'’ i"” said 

if ’ '“dly don’t remember any'mo" 

nt!d I don’t know which, 

tw-o fentl™! T f ^ So the teocher called to 

fhof. T l“t I*™ bathing, to carry the chUto” 

rc. Lina sat on one man’s back aSdrKlirie oirtHFmlmrEr nao. 

(“’“dr imiamilivc) lacam both to ’dt ■» 
'°T'' “i™ ” 'd“*- A. applied m a .waowr, io 
“ English onl, ! 
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and the teach^TheW^ to die fat man's kg and sivam afian them. 

Ma°e^a*d,^,U''Lnth=.a*mn»^n^ 

Then the bride said they ““'f “'“”f/bride their Wad veil, 
said it would be nice if the tiv P where. The girls gave 

■which they had got on . generous children. Then 

it to her. and the bride ' . gun Inn. There they had 

they went on furlh^ and s °PP ^j^gy on the honey- 

soJethingtoeat Idontknoww^^^^^^ 

moon trip to the teacher. Tlie bride said 

the men had taken off their P ^ fused, but at last he 

he should take off his coat too. said he felt cold. I 

^n:tJ?S.rymSruSi:npn.-pe?-n.at-ta,^ 

The narrator pays ““““V re'tmcd to the teacher 

certain whether m the onp J^mply compensated by the 
or the steanier. This ntlemen who took the girls 

elaboratSwy o! the J ck ■$ too valuable a thought 

on their backs. For ‘he ^ad^s to^ 
to be relinquished, only e likewise arouses strong 

teacher as its object. The lack t ^ , „£ 

interest. The bndal conceal anything indelicate), 

mourning (naturally in “‘“er ^ virtuous accem 

Here the innocent turn ha ^ j,,, su„eptitioiisly 

("nice generous children )■ „,,;ch special emphasis is 

Ranged into something ™‘"° . ^.me. The narrator has 

suspect like every n«e"tnn‘rf^";‘„„, the 

cxubciantly hlled m the 5„jt .^d ‘““e 

men take off their coal « , . whereupon it becom 

qnently . • - naked, “nd Ms con- 

"imnroper." She has correcUy original story, and has 

sSd:L;^nSe:S5SsSSSt‘s^"- 

,3) Marie told me ‘he^^^c^me into hh 

aaoss die lake 

I met the teacher. 
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with him? I went, and Lina also. We swam out and were soon in the 
middle o£ the lake. I did not want to swim any further. Now I can’t 
remember it exactly. Soon a ship came along and ^s’e got on the 
ship. The teacher said, “I’m cold," and a sailor gave us an old shirt. 
Each of us tore a piece off. I tied it round my neck. Then we left 
the ship and svi'am on to K. 

Lina and I did not want to go any further and two fat men took 
us on their backs. In K. we got a veil whidi we put on. In K. we went 
into the street. The teacher met his friend who invited us to his 
wedding. We went to the Sun Inn and played games. We also danced 
the polonaise. Now I don’t remember exactly. Afterwards ^ve went 
on the honeymoon trip to Andennatt. The teacher had no money 
with him and stole some chestnuts. The teacher told us, “I am so 
glad I can travel with my two pupils." Now comes something im* 
proper which I will not tvrite. Now the dream is finished. 


Here the undressing together takes place in the bathing- 
abin. "The lack of clothes on the ship gives rise to a new variant 
(old shirt tom into three pieces). Because of its uncertainty, the 
sitting on the teacher is not mentioned. Instead, the girls sit on 
the backs of ^vo fat men. As “fat" is stressed in this and the 
previous venion, it is worth mentioning that the teacher was 
more than a little plump. The substitution is typical: each of the 
girls has a teacher. Duplication or multiplication of person- 
significance, i.e., their investment wth 
libido. The same is true of the repetition of actions.* The sig- 
multiplication is especially clear in religion and 
"T •’ Trinity and the tivo mystic formulae of 
ter n ^uac es omnia,” "Hermes omnia solus et 

two - Ai^ P^verbially we say: “He eats, drinks, or sleeps ‘for 
offv or rnm' * niultiplication of personality expresses an anal- 
as mvselt has the "same aetiological value" 

Bleuler's brn^l * ^ praecox. or schizophrenia, to use 

sonaliwis multiplication of per- 

is im-ariiblv tb ^ expression of libido investment, for it 

has a transference 

•■Oh “o fou a°0 Dr"'; 

came to see m#. \ * morning another person 

me me «ho also called himselE Dr. Jung.”) It seems 

,Cf. Ihe duplication of auribuiM a 

el DemmtU Praetox.- ” deracntia praccox in my "The Psychology 
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that inleepinewiththe general tendency o£ schizophrenia, this 
pm't nT S an analytical depotentiation for the 
/ent ng°too powerful impressions. A further 
multiplicatiJ^n of personality, though it 
intoLcatego^«thenihmgof^~ 

Ses being the ma^naZ 

tribxites. . j .^th a nice wit, or more 

The scene in Andermatt chestnnu” 

correctly, is dreamt farther. something prohibited. By 

is equivalent to “’’‘"S^^.thich became of the split are 

chestnuts IS meant toast chestTOK. teacher’s remark 

known to be female sexual =1®^“'^.” “ils,” following di- 
that he was "so glad to becomB understandable, 

rectly on the theft of the f ^“Znal interpolation. 
The theft of the ch«‘nut3 « ce m ^Ij^^ the 

for it o«“«.‘'',"°°ofhZ schoolmates in Marie’s dream, i.e., « 

irdZr’C&gic^^ smry m the ven 

This is the last of the aura t,ell have 

and the pain in the foot or 1^ narrative. Other interpolatiom 
been mentioned in the o„ inner participauon in 

are altogether personal and are has 
the meaning of the dream. 

Hearsay Evidence 

, (1) The '*°^=„triZZetaS“* JlSS have 

withme^andL.naJ^-'a?^, -.f'j 'atfkn^w exactly 

how they came ashore a' ^ „bo was having 

He put It on. Then 
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Teacher, Marie, and Lina were invited. The wedding is'as cele- 
brated at the Cro^m in K. They wanted to dance the polonaise. The 
teacher said he would not do it. But the others said he might as 
well. He did it -with Marie. Teacher said, "I will not go home any 
more to ray wife and children. I love you best, Marie.*' She was very 
pleased. After the wedding there was a honeymoon trip. Teacher, 
Marie, and Lina were allos\*ed to go with them. The trip was to 
Milan. Afterwards they went to Anderraatt, where they could find 
no plare to sleep. They w’ent to a bam, where they could stop the 
night all together. I must not tell any more because it becomes very 
indecent 


The undressing scene at the bathing-place is fully developed. 
The sw’im undergoes a simplification for which the story of the 
rope had paved the tvay: the teacher ties himself to Mane, but 
Lina is not mentioned here, she comes only later when Marie 
was already sitting on the teacheris back. Here the clothing is 
a night-shirt. The wedding celebrations are given a very direct 
inicrpreution: the teacher does not want to go home any more 
to hU wife and children, he loves Marie best. In the bam they 
found a place “all together” and then it "became very indecent. 


(2) Tl)^ said she had gone with the school to the bathing-place 
to bathe. But as the baihing-place was too full, the teacher called 
her to come with him. Then we swam out in the lake and Lina fol- 
lowed us. Then the teacher took a cord and ued us together. I don’t 
separated again. But after a long time 
wlXh 1 ^ There a scene is said to have taken place 

shameful would be too 

a ‘l ^ » supposed to have hap- 

was alwaw heard that Marie said she 

a^in “nd that he hugged her 

the otlicr tMnp ^ best pupil. If I knew exactly I would also tell 
child that u-3«K sister only said something about a little 

clnW^dut was bom there, and die teacher was sail to be the god- 


wedding indecent scene is inserted at the 

for the attemiv/> ^ ^ appropriate as at the end. 

also have taken place hi'th * observ ed that it could 

happened as th^- ^^*bing-cabin. Actually, things have 

long ^ries of? the final thought in a 

^ nes Of drcam-images contains precisely svhat the fin^ 
4 * 
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the complex away as long as "",c! Noth- 

symbolical disguises, displaceraen , -.ggyback in the 

ing happens in the bathing-cab.n, there is no p'^ 
tvater, on landing it is not on *e ^acL * ^ 

it is another pair who S'' ““ ^dfather But all these sltua- 

“ISplact^dlhS^ 

(/Marie said: the teacher h^■>,„V?a-d^;■e1■he'::^'^:^^ 

“ ‘/Tre/e/ weT everything is too imjiroper to be told. Note 
that the wedding takes place with e wi 

jii:'eVmto::i^s>§-a:r^d'iir 

.,in the teacher said that Lina bathine-dress. Then they 


She a^: toM us;tha. the -Se”«t a 
went to a wedding an strongly empha- 

The personal relational. i^^^equate clothing 

sited ("favourite pupds )■ 

(“bathing.dress'’). „iih the teacher. TVhcn Mane 

(5) Marie and Lina i^ntbathm^^ ^ .J’b "'„Se; 

and Lina and t e tea o“^en'a liu'e steamer 

•■Teaclier. I can t g Mane did so -n^ 

told her to sit o -j-her Rot into xhen Uiey all ^vcnl 

came along and t tbildrcn to the s*"P'.^ ,[ » night shirt 

atS^- 

;S.»h*oX thing lor it is-a^- .„,,,r fastens 

H- "lo die shi^'^'t ■' 

the two children to die P 
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seen how easily “ship” is substituted for "teacher.” The night- 
shirt again emerges as the article of clothing. It sras the teacher’s 
o%vn wedding, and what is improper comes after the dance. 


“9 (6: Lina.) The teacher wnt bathing with the whole school. 

Marie could not find any room, and she cried. The teacher then 
told Marie she could come into his cabin. 

"1 must leave out something here and there,” said my sister, "for 
it is a long stor^*.” But she told me something more which I must 
tell in order to speak the truth. ^\'hen they ss’cre in the water the 
tracher asked Marie if she would like to ssvim across the lake with 
him. She answered that if I came she svould come too. Then we 
swam about halfway. Marie got tired and the teacher pulled her by 
a cord. At K. they went on shore and from there to Z. All this time 
^ teacher is supposed to have been dressed as for swimming. 
There we met a friend who was having a wedding. We were invitrf 
to It y this biend. After the feast there was a honeymoon trip, 
we went to hlUan. We had to sleep one night in a bam and there 
something happened which I must not tell. The teacher said we 
were his favourite pupils, and he also kissed Marie. 


“I must leave out something here and there” rc- 
^ undressing scene. Special emphasis is laid on the 
.''“‘'’‘"S- The journey to Milan is a typical 
entS likewise seems to be an independ- 

the love^ne^^ timer participation. Marie clearly figures as 


intHSL''T''^ ’"d teacber went bathing. They ail weni 

teacher said tJh^” ^Mi' hnd no room, so the 

said, "Lie on my bai'l Th™ the teachei 

must not write Lv mnr, J*' ^1“ ‘"‘f *= ’“he with yo“- ’ 

eren say it. Except^ to, “ ‘“proper that I can hardl) 

nothing more of Se d^ ’'hich followed I knon 

hathing-pla^Mari.®'""'®,^”'™ ^ ’he facts. Already at the 
Plough the narratnr H the teacher’s back, Logicallj 

dream except the anything of the rest of the 

was invited into bathing. Marie had no room ant 

with her and told her u t The teacher swam ou 

she was hU darling or something Iik‘ 
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^ =■ j®' ‘■"d a ^cddim 

and Ihis fnend mnled them both in their bathmg<ostiiine. The 
teacher had found an old lujht-shin and pul it on over bis swim- 
mmg-parus. He also kissed Marie a lot and said he would not eo 
home to his -wife any more. They were both invited on the honey- 
moon trip. The journey svent through Andcrmait, where they could 
not find any place to sleep, and so had to sleep in the hay. A woman 
rv’as there too, now comes the dreadful part, and it is not at all right 
to laugh and joke about something so serious. This woman got a 
little child, but I will not say any more for it is too dreadful. 

The narrator is very domirigbt ("he told her, straight, she 
was his darling," "he kissed her a lot" etc.). Her obvious indigna- 
tion over the silly tattling tells us something special about her 
character. Subsequent investigations showed that this girl was 
the only one of all the witnesses who had been sexually enlight- 
ened by her mother. 

Summary 

5 So far as the interpretation of the dream is concerned, there 
is nothing for me to add; the children themselves have done all 
that is necessary, leaving practically nothing over for psycho- 
analytic interpretation. The rumour has analysed and inter- 
preted the dream. So far as I knorv, rumour has not been investi- 
gated in this capacity up to now. Our case certainly makes it 
appear worth while to fathom the psychology of rumour from 
the psychoanalytic side. In presenting the material I have pur- 
posely restricted myself to the psychoanalytic point of view, 
though I do not deny that my roalerial offers numerous open- 
ings for the invaluable researches of the followers of Stem, 
ClaparWe, and others. 

> The material enables us to undentand the structure of the 
nimotir, but psychoanalyyis cannot rest satisfied irith that. We 
need to know more about the why and the wherefore of the 
whole phenomenon. As sve have seen, the teacher rvas greatly 
affected by the rumour and was left puzzled by the problem of 
its cause and effect. How can a dream, which is notoriously 
harmless and never means anything (teachers, as we know, also 
have a training in psychology), produce such effects, such Utah- 
cions gossip? Faced with this question, the tcidter seem, to me 
to have hit instinctively on the right answer. The effect of the 
45 
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dream can only be explained by its being ‘*le \Tai mot dc la 
situation”; that is to say, it gave suitable expression to something 
that tvas already in the air. It was the spark which fell into the 
powder-barrel. Our material affords all the necessary proofs of 
this view. Throughout, I have drawn attention to the inner 
participation of Marie’s schoolmates in her dream, and to the 
points of special interest where some of them have added their 
otvn fantasies or day-dreams. The class consisted of girls be- 
tween the ages of twelve and thirteen, who were therefore in 
the midst of the prodromata of puberty. The dreamer herself 
was almost fully developed sexually and in this respect ahead of 
her class; she was the leader who gave the watchword for the 
unconscious and so detonated the sexual complexes lying dor- 
mant in her companions. 

*7 As can easily be understood, the whole affair was most dis- 
tressing for the teacher. The supposition that this, precisely, 
was what the girls secretly intend^ is justified by the psycho- 
analytic axiom that actions are to be judged more by their re- 
sults than by their conscious motives.® Accordingly, we would 
conjecture that Marie had been especially troublesome to her 
teacher most of all. In the course 
of the last six months, however, her position had changed. She 
had become dreamy and inattentive, she was afraid to go into 
<hp t 11*^ because of bad men. On several occasions 

companions in a rather obscene way; 
nroarh'n ^ auxiously how shc was to explain the ap- 

Tavinnl daughter. Because of her be- 

vras clearl ^ sood opinion of her teacher, as 

s^andlm? /r by a bad report which 

break of the received a few days before the out- 

the girls indulpTr?^^* disappointment was so great that 
teacher* for inftr* vengeful fantasies about the 

that the train wonM ’ ”*'Sht push him on to the rails so 
fore in these murA bim, Marie was especially to the 

great outburst o£ anra’ P'^ht following this 

seemed quite forgottln 'that rJ^ 

the dremn and repressed part of herself rose up m 

■ ““'"“I tor sexual union with the 


Cf. my Psychic Conflicu 5a a Child." 
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teacher— as compensation for the hate which had filled the day.® 
On tvaking, the dream became a subtle instrument of her 
hatred, because its svishful tliinking svas also tliat of her com- 
panions, as it ahvays is in rumoun of this kind. Revenge cer- 
tainly had its triumph, but the recoil upon Marie herself was 
even more severe. Such is the rule when our impulses are given 
over to the unconscious. Marie rvas expelled from school, but on 
my report tvas allowed to return. 

I am well aware that this short report is inadequate and un- 
satisfactory from the point of view of exact science. Had the 
original story been accurately verified we could have demon- 
strated quite clearly svhat sve have now only been able to sug- 
gest. This case, therefore, merely poses a question, and it re- 
mains for more fortunate observers to collect really convincing 
evidence in this field. 

« (Zt may rae Kithaus ibat, used uansltively, the vord auJsUun- 

Iitenlly, 'sil a penon up'— meani ‘to decelw,’ ‘to make a fool of,’ iwneoae, or, a» 
we might uy today la thU context, 'to take him fot a f>de/-TWNS.J 
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^ ^h^ymbolisra of numbers, which greatly engaged the philo- 
wphic fentasy of earlier centuries, has acquired a fresh interest 
trom the analytical researches of Freud and his school. In the 
matena ^ o number dreams we no longer discover conscious 
specu ations on the symbolic connections between numbers, but 
^ e roots of number symbolism. As there is 

new to be offered in this field since the 
selves nnd Stekel, we must content our- 

cases I experience by citing parallel 

mav be wnrih”"'^” observation a tew cases of this kind which 
■»» The *eir general interest. 

conflict of tb “‘^'nplos are from a middle-aged man whose 
drearfra™en,r”'"V?''f “ oxtramarital iLe-affair. The 
• • the S^amfir ^ the symbolical number is: 

ccJuctXTtZ fl'^'^i conductor. The 

■S' The analysis of tb ’"‘’’’her on the ticket. It was 0477. 
manly rSoSl , brought out a rather ungentle- 

was foreign to the love-aifair, which 

made use of this !n * generous nature. His unconscious 

OUS in.^rerarioV™utV^b“^‘^= ^he most obvi- 

significance and origin A roueir' "“"'ber had a financial 
involved led to a of the expenses so far 

a more careful calcnlah'^ approached 2477 francs; 

could only arbitrarilv francs, a number which 

number to the ^477- I then left the 

that in the dream the n patient. It occurred to him 

haps it a teleptac 77 - Per- 

correct. The next assoriarirwa t. This conjecture proved in- 

S?""' -E,„ 

Zahlentraumes " Z^n- 

'I- ' O 9 'o/i,). 5C7_7,. Pr^iously trail,- 
n-. London, igiy, ^ *” ««bt«ca/ Psychology (London. 1916; 

*««». ,92j).~ELrTORS ] 
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he arrived at the following senes of associations. 


He was bom on 
His mistress 

HU mmher (hU father r*as long dead) 
His wo children 


26.11* 
28.VIU 
i.III 
26.11 
*9. IV 
15. vn 
n.75* 

VIII. 85 

36 

25 


He was bom 
His mistress 
He was now 
His mistress 

. „ ,his series of associations U sni.tcn doivn in the usual Hg- 

ures, we get the following sum: 

262 


*3 

262 

894 

>37 

275 

885 

56 

*5 


*477 

.his series, which inc, odes. 

hus gives the number 2477- „as ^eatly 

i ‘''nv’*bu™ '' tot“"Thrde°tanrof the 

mistresrThis here for the mke n'^brevity) 

;:i"he-^^^ of hU dependent 

rrished firm control as 


State. 

I [Day and month.] 
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The dream that followed shortly afterwards ran (much ab- 
breviated): The analyst asked the patient what he actually did 
when he was with his mistress. The patient said he gambled, 
and always on a very high number: lya. The analyst remarked: 
“You are sadly cheated.” 

> Analysis once more revealed a repressed tendency to reckon 
up the costs of the affair. The monthly expenses amounted to 
close on 152 francs (actually between 148 and 158). The remark 
that he was being cheated alluded to the point at issue between 
himself and his mistress. She asserted that he deflowered her, but 
he was quite convinced that she ivas not a virgin and had al- 
ready been deflowered by someone else at a time when he was 
^eking her favours and she was refusing him. The word “num- 
ber led to the association “size in gloves,” “size of calibre.” 
From there it was but a short step to the fact that he had noted 
at the first coitus a remarkable width of the opening instead of 
e expected r«istance of the hymen. This seemed to him proof 
ot deception. The unconscious naturally used this discovery as 
a most effective means of restsunce against the relationship. The 
urn er 152 proved refractory at first to further analysis. But on 

m idea of a ‘'ho^e 

I ‘hese associations; svhen he first knesv her 

*e My hved at ,7 X Street, then a. tag Y Street, then at 48 Z 

gooa tar be- 

ceruin\ea.nn occurred to him that, tor 

so the total mmt be his instigation 

Street, hence it teas 146 + ‘‘'""S ® ^ 

cci-aed a Wi fromThro following dream: He re- 

on a sum 0/ 57, francs ^ 

‘ ana 7 ^^coveM ’'as'’l;rair“' avariciousness levelled at the 
There were several thiuOT'* “ strong unconscious envy. 

the envy of the patient^One thir^’’^^'* 
impression on him- e. i m particular had made an 
his family 'ately had an addition to 

trite untU!;:.^ ™ the patient and his 

y permitted no such expectation in his case. 
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There was therefore ample ground for invidious comparisons. 
^ As before, the analysis started by dividing the number 315 
into s 1 5. The patient associated 3 with the fact that the 
analyst had 3 chlMrcn, with the recent addition of another 1. 
He himself tvould have had 5 children if all were living, as it 
was lie had 3 — 1 = 2, for 3 children ivcre stillborn. But these 
associations were far from exhausting the number symbolism o! 
the dream. 

‘40 The patient remarked that the period from the 3rd to the 
agih September comprised 26 days. His next thought ivas to 
add this and the remaining numbers together; 26 -j- 315 i 
5= 342. He then carried out the same operation on 342 as on 315, 
dividing it into 342. Whereas before it came out that the 
analyst had 3 children, trith 1 in addition, and the patient would 
have had 5, now the meaning ivas: the analyst had 3 children, 
now has 4, but the patient only 2. He remarked that the second 
number sounded like a rectification of the wish-fulfilment of 
the first. 

The patient, who had discovered this explanation for him- 
self without ray help, declared himself satisfied. His analyst, 
however, was not; to him it seemed that the above revelations 
did not exhaust the possibilities determining the unconscious 
products. In connection with the number 5, the patient had 
carefully noted that, of the 3 stillborn children, 1 was bom in 
the gth and 2 in the 7th month. He also emphasired that his 
ivife had had a miscarriages, 1 in the 5ih week and i in the 7th. 
If we add these figures together we get the determination of the 
number 26; 

1 child 

I " 

1 " 

2 miscarriages (5 + 7 weeks) 


7 months 
7 " 

9 “ 

= S ” 

26 


< It teem, as if were determined by •>;'> 
periods of pregnancy. In the dream the perio interest 

noted a delay tor trhich the patient TOS ‘ ^‘ 5 ®; 

Owing to the lost pregnancies he d.d m “ 

during the time in svhich the patient knew him the analyst g 
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ahead by i child, i franc may therefore mean i child. We have 
already noted the patient's tendency to add together all his chil- 
dren, including the dead ones, in order to outdo his rival. The 
thought that his analyst had outdone him by i child might in- 
fluence even more strongly the determination of the number i. 
We shall therefore follow up this tendency of the patient and 
continue his number game by adding to 26 the 2 successful 
pregnancies of 9 months each: 26 -f 18 = 44. 

Dividing the numbers again into integers we get 2 -j- 6 and 
4 + 4, two groups of figures which have only one thing in com- 
mon, that each gives 8 by addition. It is to be noted that these 
figures are composed entirely of the months of pregnancy accru- 
ing to the patient. If we compare them with the figures indi- 
cating the progenitive capacity of the analyst, namely 315 and 
342. we observe that the latter, added crosswise, each g^ves a total 
of 9, Now 9 — 8 = 1, Again it seems as if the thought of the 
difference of i were asserting itself. The patient had remarked 
3*5 seemed to him a wish-fulfilment and 342 a rcc- 
tihcation. Letting our fantasy play round them, we discover the 
following difference between the two numbers: 


‘44 


3X»X5-i5 3 X 4 X 2 = 24 24 — *5 = 9 

“P”" significant figure 9, which fits 
^ery aptly into this calculus of pregnancies and birth;. 

essarilv borderline of play begins-nec- 

fantasv nF ^ unconscious product is the creation of sportive 
It is rLiiL*' impulse out oE which play itself arises. 

pla^fXe^ “ ‘"dulge in this Wnd 

nteXXttt th 1 °'' in inauify. But we should 

amused itself . 'tu nman mind has for thousands of years 
“ Jf thLe 'Vr' “ it ™n'-i h= no 

ing in dreamt! the distant past gained a hear- 

to his number-fanta^^e^'aTthrV'^^ "““I! 

birthday shows celebrating the looth 

yond question For ^ ^^pr^ence in his dreams is therefore be- 
tion exact proofs are Tack’nXX''l.°^ unconscious deterroina- 
can corroborate the accurarJ’ experiences 

vcsiigating the realm F individual discoveries. In in- 

6 realm of free creative fantasy we have to rely. 
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„ore .1most than eU=. cn a broad 

though this -i°7.XTdualt^1^ b not"^^ 
to the accuracy o£ ,„j been observed, 

unconscious are kept veiled. problems o! the 

6 It is particularly interesting to see tow me p 

patient were mirrored "“"amt-and this is the whole 

had the following dream- she . 

dream-Z-uke rjy. Analysis of -te mmb 

sociated as follows: the Vf j^rarriages) were living, she 

If all her children (counting the ® j But she wants 

would have 7; now she h^ o y 3 expresses her 

1 4. , + 7 = 11 (a twin nif 5"' ' twins, for then she 

wish that her two children *1“ ' j Sidren as the analyst. Her 

would have had the sam^i™^" , " ping a child by her hus- 
mother once had twins. Th= hop ge ,^p,^„ted in 

band tvas very precarious, and 

the unconscious ‘he though' f ••ft„ished" at 44 ’ he- '’hea she 
u, Other fantasies 'hwed h« “ jp there were onl^y 1 1 

reached the climacteric. She «>' no 3^ ^ ^ . „ „ber. 

„I the death of her husband, wh „ 


solve the oonflit'.]“,„„pintheBibe she^^ ^ It 
toowthat-Luke '£ e“^^„pth=NewTes^ t6 


Her Ignorance of “'"‘“Jdrefer oily '“ih'^'^cntshropencd 

=S£:S.S».ST"rZS,»- 

it instead at the A _ 


it instead at the iueae.-r*^'’*J 

4 [Sometimes caliea lu 
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verses, she took the 7th verse: “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his o^m 
power.” But if we turn to Luke 1 : 37, we find the Annunciation 
of the Virgin: 

35. The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be bom of thee shall be called the Son of God. 

36. And, behold, thy cousin Elisabeth, she hath also conceived a 
son in her old age: and this is the sixth month with her, who was 
called barren. 

37. For with God nothing shall be impossible. 

>49 The logical continuation of the analysis of “Luke 137” re- 
quires us also to look up Luke 13:7. There we read: 


6. A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard; and he 
came and sought fruit thereon, and found none. 

7. Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard. Behold, tlicsc 
three years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none: cut 
It dotvn; why curabereih it the ground? 


> 5 ® The fig-tree, since ancient times a symbol of the male geni- 
tals, must be cut doivn on account of its unfruitfulness. This 
passage is in complete accord with the numerous sadistic fan- 
t^ies of the dreamer, which were concerned with cutting off or 
^^nig off^e penis. The allusion to her husband's unfruitful 
organ IS obvious. It was understandable that the dreamer with- 
drew her libido from her husband, tor with her he was impo- 
tent, and equally understandable that she made a regression to 

‘a ^'c .1* * Father hath put in his own power ) 

nd idenufied w-ith her mother, svho had twins. By thus ad- 
ho?of® P"' hostand in the role o£ a son or 

stand ™P“““oc is normal. We can also under- 

firmed hv husband, as was moreover con- 

only a further 

to "Luke i9*T ■' following up the material 

to Luke 137. we turn to Luke 7; 13; ^ 

was a dead man behold, there 

a Vi-idow . . . of bis mother, and she 


»Thc husband-i principal trouble 


was a pronounced 


mother complex. 
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significance as the cunng o There is no need for me to 

whole problem would wish-fulfilments am- 

point out in so many Avords the himself, 

tained in this material; the „£ ,he Bible, "Luke 

Since the dreamer iv.is ^ B„th Flournoy ‘ and 

,37" must be regarded as “ ‘^P important effects 

myself’ have can be humanly certain My 

of this phenomenon. So far deceive is out of the 

manipulation of the mmeria psychoanalysis will 

question in this case. Tto’' ^„,es out any such 

know that the whole nature of the mat 

„ ''“fraware that these obsejf « 

uncertainties, but I who will be able .0 

for luckier ''"'““Sa”” "“y , as we cannot do for lack of 

put them in the right perspective, as 

adequate knowledge. Oteov.ito wt m cs c 
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MORTON PRINCE, “THE MECHANISM AND 
INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS”: 

A CRITICAL REVIEW » 


I hope that all colleagues and fello\\' \vorkers ^vho, follo^v'ing 
in Freud’s footsteps, have investigated the problem of dreams, 
and have been able to confirm the basic principles of dream- 
interpretation, will forgive me if I pass over their corroborative 
work and speak instead of another investigation svhich, though 
it has led to less positive results, b for that reason the more 
suited to public discussion. A bet especially worth noting b that 
Morton Prince, thanks to hb pres’ious work and his deep insight 
into psychopathological problems, is singularly well equipped 
to undentand the psychology inaugurated by Freud. I do not 
know whether Morton Prince has sufficient command of Ger- 
man to r«d Freud in the original, though this b almost a sine 
qua nonjor understanding him. But if he must rely only on %\'rit- 
mgs in nglish, the very clear presentation of dream-anal^’sb by 
l^rnest Jones, in “Freud’s Theory of Dreams," * would have 
^ven him all the necessary knowledge. Apart from that, there 
are already a large number of articles and reports by Brill and 
recendy also by Putnam,* Meyer. Hoch, Scripture, 
ers, which shed light on the ^-arious aspects of psj'cho- 

glchf irnd ptjchspotlf''^- 

Putnam. “Pm5nliche Frfii, niade medical use of psychoanalysis. 

>9>» ) lAnd Pntnam'i “PmoMi*^ psychoanalyiischer ^feth<xIe•^ 

(«90^io). Adolf Merer AtiriMt m P*®”*o*“ of Sigmund Preud and His Wort 
ibed faj Amcria.— Eotxotj ] ’ Edward Wheeler Scripture also prac- 
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^nold1e°:£ ™ ,;;u,ki:ave had anaple ^PPonunU, .o 
familiarize themselves with the “ suggestive in- 

It was ret taos't superstitious fear very 

fluence Professor Hoche te a ,hat Mortou 

flattering to us. but presti ® „( analysis. As the Get- 

Prince acquired the Morton Prince is the author 

man-speaking reader may be awiue ^ p„mueli(y, which 

of a valuable book. ^ . j^pai studies of Binet. Janet, 

takes a worthy place beside * the editor of the Journof 

and Flournoy." Prince IS also, o c^r qu„- 

0 / Abriormal Psychclagy. m al^' 

tions of psychoanalysis ^ . ^ader will see that I am not 
56 From this introduction “’' Morton Prince as an unprejm 
saying too much ‘"P”, „,ablished scientific 

diced investigator With a firm y . j |j,g psychopathological 

tnfundispSted competence ^ .^en- 

problems. Whereas Putnam is V discussed it ^ 
Teude aspect of P’rf ^'Seet inmrested in a patdctilar ly 
Lrable frankness, ““’“l^^rjream.analysin U » h^e 

of science in the eyes ^ 


I ihe eyes o! German American jwr- 

M„hod," »«= "?* f«oS.u.n Mob^' •"l.St'd.a.o. ‘a * 

Tor the first two. ^ the 

see Vol. * io ih' ^ ,9^6 described Freud and 

pears in Vol »7 *“ Fte.buig im BrwP ingress ac- 

sAsiswellknown.Profes* ^ ,^josanity P. ^ [Alfred £• Hoche. 

hU school as afflicted abuttal and with apP^ I Deuischer 

.a .F,!. tliaenosis without rcu - vertamrolung ou Eorronsl 

irrename. Baden-Baden. Way^9 an interest ishirh B 

ilt is especially to be too “ f 

the men who ^ ^ at the frontier j ,n Germany, 

tnercly national a^d « r^„n,oy sbei 

analysts if more Binet. j 
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contribution, The Interpretation of Dreams, has been treated 
with irresponsible levity by the German critics. As usual, they 
were ready to hand with glib phrases like “brilliant mistake,” 
“ingenious aberration,” etc. But that any o£ the psychologists, 
neurologists, and psychiatrists should really get down to it and 
try out his wit on Freud’s dream-interpretation was too much to 
expectJ Perhaps they did not dare to. I almost believe they did 
not dare, because the subject is indeed very difficult— less, I 
think, for intellectual reasons than on account of personal, sub- 
jective resistances. For it is just here that psychoanalysis de- 
mands a sacrifice which no other science demands of its adher- 


ents: ruthless self-knowledge. It needs to be repeated again anc 
again that practical and theoretical understanding of psycho' 
analysis is a function of analytical selpknowledge. Where self 
knowledge fails, psychoanalysis cannot flourish. This is a para 
dox only so long as people think that they know themselves, 
And who does not think that? In ringing tones of deepest con- 
viction everyone assures us that he does. And yet it is simply 
not true^ childish illusion which is indispensable to one's selh 
esteem. Thwe can be no doubt whatever that a doctor who 
his lack of knowledge and ability with inaeased self- 
w f will never be able to analyse, for othenvise he would 

- , . himself and ivould become impossible 

m his own eyes. ^ 

” ‘J."" ‘he higher, then, when a scientist o£ re- 
seeks tn courageously tackles the problem and 

time the oh- ' rc^dy to meet at any 
We have spring from honest work o£ this kind, 

and are ‘h'’® '^ho are a£raid o£ real work 

lore takinir im juaking cheap academic speeches. But be- 
Sid:£^;la“P - ^han ha^e a look at his 

worked thrn„7i. J sense-positive results. Prince 

of different sfates'lf™™-”^ P^“ent who was capable 

several of these states examined in 

well as "free associatinn ” ““'^srogation under hypnosis as 
1 Tho« wh d'd ' ‘earn that he had already analysed 

oih.i hand. e" •'*' 

practical knowledge of the tnatier ni method a priori, having no 

““CCS. to answer him mu p. I could, under the circuni- 

am ( Dtt P>,d,oa.ulp. 
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A CRIT ICAL REVIEW — 

u,in pcrasicnt, comcrvcd '«'■“ " " psycho- 

the psychical life o! the indivi ‘ . investigator ms able 

analytic method, therefore, e something that 

pertp”Syinnnenc«W^^^^^ 

b'-a^ f HypnotUed hy 

Freud personally, consider as dream ma- 

58 Prince admits, further, tha i,,^ not 

terial "certain „i,ing that the sources of dreams 

been aware" (p. ' 5 '’)’ following passage brings im- 
can lie in the T‘l„ of this; 

portant and emphatic conf.tmatton 


ts f 1 m 1 Freud to the discovery 

ssssgiasig 

into the ”'",“ havralteady pointed me 

vcstigaiion requites. • pertaining to I believe. 

of all the associated memo upon 

dream. Wten this ts done^tb^ 'SkTMy own ob- 

that even ‘b' „„ be hidden tn sym mnning 

idea, though th« td J » » h ^ ^lat the toam 


idea, though that ™''r“„d. so fat as ‘““Va'uhe dream 
servations rT'™ Imerels an imelliP"' "uf hich dte 
through each dream the , vome "me dmat”* ^ have 

cm be intetpteted as “P^,,i„cd. At least all me 
dreamer Pto'’'‘’"'>'i*^L,i[, ihis interpretatmu. 

subjected to analysis lusniy 

■' . .V. .vnCTieno 


subjected to analysis ]u j psychoanalyst p«- 

L, hold 80 ^ 


ably hold goou i" , 

i„.a.l,.inecl.i»»“ .^Oonotmtauu- P- « 

9“The Mechanism and inteip 
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*59 Prince is thus in a position to admit that dreams have a 
meaning, that the meaning is hidden in symbols, and that in 
order to find the meaning one needs the memory-material. All 
this confirms essential portions oE Freud’s dream interpretation, 
far more than the a priori critics have ever admitted. As a result 
of certain experiences Prince has also come to conceive hysteri- 
cal symptoms "as possible symbolisms of hidden processes of 
thought. ' In spite of the views expressed in Binswanger’s Die 
Hysteric, which might have prepared the ground, this has still 
not penetrated the heads of German psychiatrists. 

* I have, as I said, begun with Prince’s affirmative statements. 
vVe now come to the deviations and objections (p. 151): 


lam unable to confirm [Freud’s view] that every dream can be 
imaginary fulfUlmeni of a wish," whidi is the 
thp fulfill ^ sometimes a dream can be recognized as 

dreatr, nr ^ ^ '^'ish there can be no question, but that every 
toveriW majority of dreams are such, I have been unable 

analvs?7’on the individual to the most exhaustive 

Sm. ^ “>• interpretations are correct, 

a wish- som^. expression of the non-fulfillment of 

a wish, some seem to be that of the fulfillment of a fear or anxiety. 

It should*h^^^? j cs-erything that Prince cannot accept. 

Freud would unconscious or important as 

ftb Pteud’s theory that a re- 

itself in the drt^ the dream, and that it fulfils 

unable to see these rh' ' by Prince, because he 

to see them and material. But at least he tried 

check, which is defin't 1 seemed to him worth a careful 
(I should have thougt^that 

v-Titten law of acadp^;,. j ^ procedure would be an un- 
presented us with th ^t:yncy.) Fortunately, Prince has also 
rions. We 1 ^vhich he drew his conclu- 

against his and ar ^ pt«uion to measure our experience 
undentandine. He has reasons for any mis- 

this commendable wav fo ^°ttrage in exposing himself in 
pare our divenrenriM opportunity to com- 

svhich will be instructivi^ ^ material, a procedure 

“cme in every respect. 
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■ , u » > t» Prince ivRS sblc to sec only 

the Lube 

middle age, with a P°'™‘“P., (or perhaps divorced 

parently that she was ““^^PP j^j^cd from an hysterical 

or separated). Tor some yea tegressive fanta- 

dissociation of personality, , . j the author, perhaps 

sies about two earlier tobliged to hiut at rather 

owing to the prudery of P““ J thf patient of her dis- 

rl;t!Sd he^L^ud rso tiresome that he twice wanted to 
send her to a colleague. f unanalysed and 

IS, Here we have the welHcnraim P „„dsts in the 

unadmitted transference. jes to the analyst. The six 

anchoring of the patient serouc^^^^^^^^ ,„„gg,e 

dreams are an of the patient, 

against the clinging transf somewhere and saw an 

IS, Dream t: C [the 

ItT father S, oftoorf »« hand. [Pp- »47 -1 

he was holding two sucki of altogether con- 

r n/i on the basis of copio temptat»o*^ to 

.65 Prince '[‘the patient regarded the 

might (^'presentation and 1““®^ beset her mind' 

the symbolical rep =‘^™P' bout the sticK is cer- 

lief and answers the j^oam, jjiment, but he 

(p. 154). The second pa t « ^ h d 0'^'^'*' ®’''' 

rainly, ttccordingj die pat.e« ^ad 

says it tells us notlimg. 

..L.aep.„.Urdaa.hs.-“^-“;'“ 
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wood the evening before. Despite the trouble expended on it 
(eight pages of print) the dream has not been analysed thor- 
oughly enough, for the two most important items— the whiskey- 
drinking and the sticks— remain unanalysed. If the author would 
follow up those ‘'temptations/' he would soon discover that the 
patient s scruples are at bottom of a far more serious nature 
than a spoonful of whiskey and two bundles of wood. Why is 
the father who comes in, condensed witli the husband? How is 
the Jewess determined other than by a memory' of the previous 
day? Why are the two sticks significant and why are they in the 
hand of the father? And so on. The dream has not been analysed, 
n OTtunately its meaning is only too clear to the psychoanalyst 
t says very plainly: IE I were this poor Jewess, whom I saw on 
the previous day. I would not resist temptation (just as mother 
^ at er dont— a typical infantile comparison!), and then a 
an would come into my room with firewood-naturally to 
*^”cfiy, would be the meaning. The dream 
mo ^ author's analysis has discreetly stopped 

onen thp n forgive me for indiscreetly breaking 

what kind clearly be seen 

behind conv which "one cannot sec," hide 

conventional discretion and medical blindness to sex. 

"f musi Z, r;:'^ r/r,;Z' ^ M'o-ns ^er. she said. 
Then she camp v7>,o ‘ • f^ghlened, or this thing will catch me. 

and SI If 1 don't h\vp T?i T said. "My God. it is A 

change again— i e rplan ? ^ lost.*’ (She meant that she would 
to call “Dr. Princel Dr P I"*® “‘”®eiated personalities.) She began 
and said, “Well voi, t,/ii ®od you were there and laughed, 

Then she woke up WgL! 

knowledge o£ the alt dispense with any further 
svish-fulllment in But Prince cannot see the 

"tulfilment of a fkr •’ nf®' ”"‘tary he sees in it the 

once again confusina the ^t*“t.t?tts the fundamental mistake of 
conscious dream-thoLht dream-content with the un- 

remarked that in this rat. “™css to the author it should be 
™e the repetition of the mistake was the 

D! 
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A CRITICAL REVIfcW wr ^ 

r.s; " n«b;r “ ‘""- 

, ■n^xfiSS: — r ,“ 5 

more convenient f”' °he would lose her analyst, 

brings with it a great disadvantage, sh^^^ 

The illness '““' “^^ously offered the analyst a peat 

interesting illness, she J^s ° ^eal of interest ="'*1'^; 

deal, and has received ™ ® „ot want to give up this 

tience in return. She .“«amly do« ; 

stimulating relationship, and f th ,„isd and 'ron- 

maining well and secretly ^^olyst s interest- 

derfnl ivill befall h« so ^ ‘ ,l,an admit that sh 

they were not hn^;^ patient eonjd not ad 
meaning of 'he h “ j„m^„ess, whi* ■ V 

directly accessible to ner , -repressed. I'm i" ^ 

true meaning not order to te'at°“S' roo 

form "I will have symP'"® , ed, true though t ^ e„d 
the analyst,” “ “nno ^ (e„ '‘ttle ^ rueh 

hurtful; but she ““Id «« ed in the bac^ j^erest- 

half-smothered '«sb « to bj^ „^rn the analysis i«s 
as reminiscences of t r-i-htened” there- 

ing, etc, , „ot show tliat I really hke 

169 The sentence I m^ that 1 „ „jj j don t 

fore means in «a'‘‘^ i„g„ell is ‘““ “’“?r"e cured too quithlV 
a relapse because h ^ P -I hope I "on the msh- 

havehelp-Iamlost m „.j.^en,atthe eni^ r^i„g 

or I cannot have a P® -jj ^ave to the analyst- 

fulHlment: •'^Vell, well only out oflov'' „d ii will 

yourself.” The ^ she will have a relaps 

If he leaves her m th 
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be his fault for not helping her. But if she has a relapse she 
have a renewed and more intense claim on his attention, and 
this is the point of the whole manoeuvre. It is altogether typical 
of dreams that the wish-fulfilment is ahvays found where it 
seems most impossible to the conscious mind. The fear of a 
relapse is a symbol that needs analysing, and this the author has 
forgotten, because he took the fear, like the whiskey-drinking 
and the sticks, at its face \’alue, instead of examining it scepti- 
cally for its genuineness. His colleague Ernest Jones’s excellent 
work On the Nightmare ** would have informed him of the 
wishful character of these fears. But, as I know from my oim 
expmence. it is difficult for a beginner to remain conscious of 
all the psychoanalytic rules all the time. 


Dream y. She was in the rocky path of Walts's.i* barefooted, 
stones hurt h^ feet, few clothes, cold, could hardly climb that path; 
'’?u and you said, 

^ yourself.” She said, "I can’t, I 

vonr ^ cannot hammer it into 

svithevCTv Wn*^^ picked up a stone and hammered her head, and 
And ev^ M said, ‘1 can’t be bothered, I can't be bothered.” 

hearted j "-’eight down into her heart so she felt heasy- 

cross. [Pp, iggq ^ ^ pounding with a stone; you looked 

mer^v^hT^^ dream literally, he can see in it 

SLjed Once again it must be 

tfioupftfj /i« - expressly stated that the true dream- 

PrinM has not'rf-' manifest dream-contents- 

^use heLT, dream:thought simply be- 

rist to Now. it it -iW 

can make enormot ”*!. knowing the material oneself; one 
brought out bv the' '“oders. But it may be that the material 
a glimpse of the Utem dr' "ill be suffident to give m 

cnee svUl natumlt h "itrant thought. (Anyone srho has expen- 

agorot itTSrdrrr"* 

presious mominp^fh*' "P on the following experience. On the 
help and ha?,t:CX '’^S'=d1he Lthor for medi- 
■'l<«5..s.o.-z.mJ, „ “t"'" by telephone: “I cannot 

I “5« Dream 5. 
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,0 .0 you^I 5,- depend 

and into the evening. I wdl send un T 

on me" (p. >6“)- o*en Thfpattnt rematk^^ "I 
fime belonccd also to othen. ?.. . .„„j aimltps with 



y anytlung about u, oui ... 

me the other night." She painful, which she, 

low. The analyst had done some* g ^ ^ ^_but not with 
as a reasonable woman, „,nuiht: "I must not 

her heart. Before gd'dS “ P j ,,,at ;„jo my head after 
bother him: I should think I P actually hammered into 

a while" (p. l6i). (In a stone, I should weep, 

her head.) "If my heart wms not ime 

(She w.as hammered "n* “ /“Stated that the analyst will not 
I As in the previous decision of his into her 

help her any more, and he hammm to nma- 

head so that at evety blow h« h ^j^^rly in the manu 

tion that evening, thereto e ts take P t Bnd 

treat the patient any mo^^^^^ w.y. When *^ant^ 


he dream, i nc •„ .jie dream sne » 

,e patient any more, to ■" ,Be onall® ham 

torture. This fulfils although it ^ tongues 

nited in the deeen light a > the con- 

and simple ''-ought. Popm “-"'.'“'h;" amous speech 

• ■ - o Meuhistopheles, -n h’S fam 


and simple ''-““S^'lifJeOTts of the eont,ess-“na.^^„„, 
that have dissected e j yjtopheles, m ' imperishable 
suiting-room know it. aiep those imp 

about Medicine," S“®' a„d everybody hM. 

thoughts which nobody ^^Uioic 

.s Anilv.i. bv luinour. 01. *VP ' . , qaaV. .w'* 


about Medicine, ^ vnoivs and everybo y Rumour." 

thoughts which nobody ^^Uioiot, 

u Abaljili by W™”' "Ja™. IMI 

H puatn bow to MnC „„o to »» 

5toan>b'“'b'=a"‘“* 

t^r„' - -rrriu o?.. - 
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>74 When the patient awoke she saw the analyst still carr^'ing 
out that movement: pounding*® with a stone- To name an 
action for a second time is to give it special prominence.*® As in 
the previous dream, the wish-fulfilment lies in the greatest dis- 
appointment. 

>73 It will no doubt be objected that I am reading my own cor- 
rupt fantasies into the dream, as is customary with the Freudian 
school. Perhaps my esteemed colleague, the author, will be indig- 
nant at my attributing such impure thoughts to his patient, or 
at least will find it quite unjustified of me to draw such a far- 
T^ching conclusion from these scanty hints. I am well assure 
that this conclusion, seen from the standpoint of yesterday’s 
science, looks almost frivolous. But hundreds of parallel experi- 
ences ave shoim me that the above data are really quite suf- 
^ent to warrant my conclusion, and with a certainty that meets 
the most rigorous requirements. Those who have no experience 
^0'^’ '’ery probable is the 
tI®"! “d ho'v extremely improbable is its 

n«! nr, 1 “ naturally due to moral sex-blind- 

of tbinl'in on the other to the disastrous mistake 

do« noT consaousness is the whole o£ the psyche. This 
bee the In °“f esteemed author. I therefore 

tion This !« ^ t,"" tnntnl iudignation, please, but calm vetifica- 
indlelVil '''' “ ”nde with, and not with howls of 

the spokesmen °f and threats, the weapons which 

the interim maf '• i' ‘"“'“'’“t on the author to present all 
meaning of the^Lra Th "T'"* establish the erotic 

dream. eve^hLeTe^' done it for this 

dreams, so to mr “ ““ indirectly in the following 

its isolation and w-fll surges from 

P to be a link in a consistent chain. 

she was in^a tlream the subject] dreamt that 

She was walking abouL es-erything sv-as very beautiful- 

"^Vhere is your escort’” Sh*. * came up to her and asked, 
"You cannot stay here \cp a alone." He then said, 

» A T«y,nc - if-omen." In the 

- tothePsjd^ologyofK.y.^.- 


par. jo6. 
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someone came and said *' ® .. !n,en she iias in ever so 
sve do not want any „ent she had to leave be- 

many different places, hut j^y. Then she was in 

cause she was eione; they would ^ hosband a litde 

the street; diete was a peat die crowd. tiTien 

way ahead, and strugsled to g interpret as a sym- 

she got quite near she saw . • If "prinen”] Theii sickness and 

bolieal representation f PP'"” ’ b\ diere was no place for her 

nausea catne over her and she tnoug 
there either. [P. 


re either, [i*. 

• ./\r«hv niece of discretion 

Tlic gap in Uie dreatn ts but it is not science, 

and will certainly please the pro decency. Here it is 

Science admits no such ““^d’s nialipicd theoty of dreams 
simply a question of " . dream texts sound nice to im 

is right or not, and not " press the illnstration o 

mature eats. Would a gynaecolopst Pl^y ifeyy on pounds 
r tcmSrgcniulia wa“ad; 'The anfro of 

Udfs^en?w°u"d’’rot4 « '.hVa^ 


the 

has 


iustiEv our entering u.. i,« any scientinc 

sential material f “f ' r“"enfs dream m the wmld Im 

Ses mond':^."; f “ 0“' '--"^bols all precautions 


t loudest i5 all precautions 

macs moss ,o scad *”'“','f!l,,„£ore request the 

author, if he dn«" ' ,,^1* he «" too, which Prince 


author, if he df”;; ' 'I' „hich he can of which Prince 

to choose a disaetion “ u„dentanding. The 

;rfi'-n-”:“rs:rpis=; .he pfero;. 

"&a.ioro 

’ , _ ux.mmes . 


Despite his - is accessible to 

denies is a f heC'. ,'fh Smtani rest 

end of the relations „bo s so. 

violent resistance to become a of loneliness ("she 

is all "■‘* 'f' t“eyondthepale-Thf j^,®she must have coin_ 
dally somewhM any mom, situation: there 

feels that she » 
pany”) is ^ ^ 
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are “lone ivomen” -who are not so alone as all that, though cer- 
tainly they are not tolerated every^vhere. This wish-fulfihnent 
naturally meets iviih the utmost resistance, until it is made clear 
that in case of necessity the devil, as the proverb says, eats even 
flies— and this is in the highest degree true of the libido. This 
solution, so objectionable to the conscious mind, seems thor- 
oughly acceptable to the unconscious. One has to know what the 
psychology of a neurosis is in a patient of this age; ps)'choanalysis 
requires us to take people as they really are and not as they pre- 
tend to be. Since the great majority of people want to be what 
they are not, and therefore believe themselves identical tvith the 


consaous or unconscious ideal that floats before them, the indi- 
Wdual is blinded by mass suggestion from the start, quite apart 
hom the faa that he himself feeU different from what he really 
is. This rule has the peculiarity of being true of everybody else, 
0 person to whom it is being applied. 

^ a\e set forth the historical and general sigtiificance of this 
faa m a previous work,*^ so I can spare myself the trouble of 
iscussing It here, I would only remark that, to practise psycho- 
analysis. one must subject one’s ethical concepts to a total revi- 
*• ^ which explains why psychoanalysis 

anH t ® really serious person only gradually 

difficulty. It needs not only intellectual but. to 
of til- extent, moral effort to understand the meaning 

r, ’ ^ ® medical method like vibro- 

n.od«t!y olSr- 


PW 'P p gloomy, rod.)' 

dreams over this s^l ^ ai'vays does in her 

> Irighdufre 8” ^nd Usere in her path seas 
hanging doss-n his j woods. His hair was 

cnvtring- his lees an ! ^ ®1 p" 

Cgnre. Mind to. wt-r •■= had a dub. A svild 

war filled with thrm “"dreds of men like him— the whole pla^ 
v-ild men. iS were cats and behind were 

el T would havc to go fon«rd 

S/nboI# der Libido ao»^' P^k original, iVandlungm urJ 

•nide.-iiTTo^j ' “®e mue of the Jahrbueh as the pn«*‘ 
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teough those at!, *'"■ 

ebout Ute past . . . ["''■"'°"’"F S knoVn at the Z and Y com- 
eluded two partieular aV***^™, , , the author]. She icahied 

plexe!,aUorwhhhhad.rouhled hYh the 

*3t ihe mu!t ehoo!e ^ forward. Now. in her dream »f 

journey over the at!, !0 ‘h' ^ !ubjeet here rhiver! and shud- 

eoune she had to itep on the ot! [tn on her it 

dees], and the horror ol ^ o„ o^ort to keep still that the 

sheiaeamedaused her to make such ,,, dri 

mmeles ot her dtroat antracted m through the 

Tnia”. 1 eould /eel S“’'.he saw her mother and 

cau wiihoxil maVung a sound, an j„ed to say 

[Pp. lOyt. A looinote 2 ,ppropriale sngS'S'"'”’- T 

Uiel. linisted tintd relieved b, app 

which she has endca -nvone can see 

pincss" (p. iGS)- meaning of dream, « V 3„a. 

183 That is not the me ^^eayn \ . ^ pliobia 

who knosw ='"7'*”"^ told that the treading on 

lysed at nil. We are di^'^ i, „ot analysed- The ^ot 

about at!. Wtat ttat T-Tand the elub. The 

the at! is not ana'y]™- ‘ j^is ot the s':' signihance 

analysed, and ‘her^""!-;. „„t descrAeA Th^ ,0- 

erotic reminiscences Z an ,,,0 rocky P 

ot the aphonia 1! no jfn comes herself wearily 
ginning is analyred^a hide ^ hgure (UW drap h^f Lov. The 

atag' the rocky P‘‘'dreaS”cOTesponds '"“^“Stcad there 

are *e at!, as the dream 5 
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that the cats symbolize lo%-e. Prince has not seen this; had he 
studied the literature he vould have discovered from one of my 
earlier publications that I have dealt in detail with the question 
of cat phobia.” There he would have been infenmed of this 
conclusion and could have understood the dream and the cat 
phobia as welL 

For the rest, the dream is a typical anxiety dream which, in 
consequaicc, must be regarded from the standpoint of the sex- 
ual theory, unless Prince succeeds in prosing to us that the 
sexual theory of anxiety is wrong. Osving to the complete lack 
of my analysis I refrain from further discussion of the dream, 
which fr indeed very clear and pretty. I would only point out 
ti^t the patient has succeeded in collecting a symptom (aphonia) 
wnich captured the interest of the analyst, as she reckoned it 
would. It fr e\*ident that one cannot criticize the dream-theory 
on ^e basis of analyses which are not made; this is merely the 
method of our German critics. 


^ t' ‘^ean oaanred twice on succeeding nights. She 

sid- nr t>fis:de5 (there are always trees, or a hilh 

harrti ^ojon). Thc tpjnd was blowing serv hard, and she could 
something, as is ajs^-ays the case- Sa^^ 
cTii 'Ml t' rmhing past her with his hand o%-er his (or her) 
7^ hlindedr She was 

like a ^^^ddenly it flashed light in the care 

imd. and Itmr round end round with bonds of 50= 

vou ih terribly anguished; and ad over 

^d diey gnozJ^^gnsies or brownis, 

flopping OP , ^ unng y<?u. Some of them had axes, and were 
dreds of sawing you- Ht^ 

xedSTat^.^^! dung, la^ but sh^, whi^ 

■was somethmz Uke r«u' jabbing them into you- fr 

die Uttle creatures running orrr 
of this “O Mis. C, for heaven's sake get me 

’^boniSjd. and said, dreams.) Sh= 

nor move, she wa. ■— I^ince, I am cominz," but she coy— 

d™., ^ •h=° it =11 went 2«T' 

StSt-nSS^ Bmciol Sr=p»=r (oris. ,s:S) (.9.8 ■=!=- ^ 
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EVltw W 

everythingi;^^Wacl.awt*ewm^^ 

see. [Pp- i7°M 


Eolloiring lisuroi; 


The dream proved to he a fiPh^todotlc^utoie, 

mmer-ihe sees her Js drought tol- 

'’'TSou'SV*' "TJ^dher u..er '■helpl-; 


ortured. aa she has .•““'■g?!*. Tl te. Then tol- 
mother ''’'rTby *' *"," ?? S^her utter •’helpless- 

We.fin“;l;'5oUoty^^^^^^ the dream is a 

SiS:io7aS:^!.7.., 


•Mn this dream, as in 
The author says ""^wrand 'stP'®'^^,'"f4Ssta“e’ 
others, SVC find n^ n Pts,- no 'cotnF'’^^;,, ,he dreamer 

flicf '«th cerisoring ^^^j^^cor 


CIS, we im- ■•- :,h.„„hts,- no 'c'’“P”’?„ive the dreamer 

t' with ‘“n^™® dream-content to ^ oS 

and no •disguise m ‘’(„„dameutal rn the 

lemcnts and proces ^^jds 


lelemcnts and processes iv 

psychology" (P- tine judgment sve s jyted so inade- 

'from this ““"fe o*“ ™ounTsuch a judg- 

••as in the others, tjght to P' ,. only the last 

quately that the aulhnT P« „g .ana^^^^^^ - - -u.il 

lent on the basts n£ ,his judgment 


. - u TthTp’^rfing ’.'an^- “Tsve shall 

aent on the basis . ^^gnuate this ]U S® 

Iream temams <0 ^ "^“'^Uy recurring symbol 

herefore look « *<= constantly 

We shall not Img j 


lerefore loos. i 

We shall not Img 
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the painting by Watts, in which the figure of Love is missing 
and was replaced by the cats in dream 5. Here it is replaced by 
a figure who warns the patient not to look or she will be 
"blinded.” Now comes another very remarkable image: the an- 
alyst bound round and round with bonds, his clothes tom and 
dirty, his face covered with blood— the Gulliver situation. Prince 
remarks that it is the patient’s son who is in this agonizing situ- 
ation, but withholds further details. Where the bonds, the 
bloody face, the tom clothes come from, what the Gulliver 
situation means— of all this we leam nothing. Because the pa* 
tient must not look into the future,” the cave signifies the 
future, remarks Prince. But why is the future symbolized by a 
cave? The author is silent. How comes it that the analyst is sub- 
stituted for the son? Prince mentions the patient’s helplessness 
wit regard to the situation of the son, and observes that she is 
just as helpless with regard to the analyst, for she does not know 
how to show her gratitude. But these are, if I may say so, two 
quite ditTerent kinds oE helplessness, which do not sufficiently 
i.rf ^ condensation of the two persons. An essential and 
unequivocal tertium comparalwnis is lacking. All the details o£ 

unanall joss-sticks, are left 

suffers heir h ^ significant fact that the analyst himself 
suffers hellish tortures is passed over in complete silence. 

svith a sZr ^ pounded the patient on the head 

swelled out '■ T ^ u'l seems to be answered here, but 
.h«e form ‘ “ '’u ^"ouge. Without doubt 

heranalvst “P by the patient and intended for 

says This fLt *°n) 1 tbot is svhat the dream 

reany ■'tortured by 

in the dream definitely require to know why 

brings the son (or m."' "'“'“P’'os this torture a hundred-fold, 
then puts GulliLr in ih Gulliver situation and 

swear in the dre w' "ole.’' Why must the analyst 

lyst’s shoes and sav she i. ^ Pobent step into the ana- 

's- "‘“nte thf " 

But the author wish-fulfilling situation, 

to ask himself any of thes™ ™ thi5path; he has either omitted 
y questions or answered them much too 
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A iVA..AA... 

^ disqualified a. 

"unsatisfactory." “ of the dream-theory 

. With this the last prop “ f ™ ^ out hU in- 

collapses. We must «='1“‘''' ° founder of the theory, and 

vestigatlons just as thoroug y . ^fo points of the 

that he should =“ have seen, the most 
dream. But tn the author s analyM^^^ p,y,ho- 

impormnt f ‘’“everyone knows who has tried; unum- 

motrXidem irnearerthe truth. 

.95 Only alter the °‘|,ed’on”lorton Prince's article, 

cism which Ernest Jones •• lavtshed on ^ 

We learn from Prince s reply ease he might fair y 

used the „ foe findings of 

have retrained from criticmng lh ^ u- 

seems to me. His ^“'>1 foim' dimoushn«f uSs 

show, are so lacking t ^ serious criticism 

sions he reaches offer no basts fo^^^^^ oulminanng m he im 

' 15 ^ iTif rr 

tLthTto ‘even B™' oppunems. 

training and scientifi eonuini «n the 

WThe toso h “ >rP“ ''j'Zrah.'tl'hr 

toimte (u i» tbs p™.'"’™' „bicb b » "I 

w-RemiUonm-b*”''™' 
of Dreams' " 
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It is a well-known fact to the psychoanalyst that laymen, even 
those with relatively little education, are able to understand the 
nature and rationale of psychoanalysis without undue intellec- 
tual difficulty. It is the same with educated people, be they 
scholars, business-men, journalists, artists, or teachers. They can 
all understand the truths of psychoanalysis. They also understand 
very well why psychoanalysis cannot be expounded in the same 
convincing ^vay as a mathematical proposition. Everyone of 
Mmmon sense knows that a psychological proof must necessarily 
Inf ^ physical one, and that each branch of science 

tnt** J ° proob that are suited to its material. It w’ould be 
evnpf know just what kind of empirical proof our critics 
thK. evidence of the empirical facts. Do 

e\'er ^int to our observations. Our critics, how- 

^ 3re we to offer if our factual 

would flatly denied? Under these circumstances we 

thoroupTiuf to study the neuroses and psychoses as 

of PsvdioanaV' ' ^ (quite independently of the method 

d fSn facts of an essentially 

havr^it f ® their psychological determination. We 
d^eed ten years. Fate has even 

pcndenilvof ih * j'”*‘fl^tors in this field who have svorked inde- 

have taken the rim f ^ results as Freud; and that those stfho 
odge under a mvrhnT /*^*J*^ t° acquire the necessary knowl- 
of these results”^ gained an understanding 

medical men ' arfd^fi^ f ''iolent resistance fmm 

■rr^u 
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ytina.cly adhere. "‘ “•^"t^e rerious and to strike a 
gresscd inasmuch as they pt , mistake of criticizing 

Sore modetate note. “^'’S.md on a priori prin- 

thc psychoanalytic method as thong mtally lack- 

whereas in reality U » J,, tnnw is that it is 


more moacunc --- . . 1 ^ jj jested on o r**;* 

the psychoanalytic method as thong ^ mtally lack- 

ciplcs. whereas in reality P J j. /p ,v-e know is that it is 
ing in any fm.nl theoretical are o£ importance 

simply the a'”*”', "'7 ‘hi* as the history of 

for our psychology, but more tedious and com- 

shosvs, an also be '",,X happy If 'vo P»“'“7 

plicated M-ays. We would ^ “ i even more tiuicUy 

malytieal technique ‘'1 h„d. Our critics, bowever, w « 

and reliably than the present meth technique, 

Siredy be'able to "r-P - .^rassumptions of psycho ; 


scarcely be able to ..-i- -- j,, assumpt o™ - r-- 

and one that «"«P°"f.^'“„,esting out b".'*-"®*- £ Sod 

Ogy up till isL‘«“'-^’=',’"‘‘irsTer°« “■ 

.he niiestion of thc tacis . ..himate secreis u 


^a'n^gs in the "nl know - ^ 

sociaiion thinking .1-^ conhnes it- 

should be obvious *0 jjjcai focu. H deny the 

is simply and sol^ Hy come one ) ^ g them 

«1£ io the ni«hod, It method o Ending ^ 

^Is^JercT^iticrcommi. ^ ere tshumam^ 
arouse the intcr«t endeavour oE moms o£ per- 

dcgrcc. since the s he most surprising 'V ^ 

ss “ ■ ■ 

of making such a 

public. ^ 
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Review by Kurt Mendel * of an Exposition of 
the Freudian Standpoint 

The present reviewer, who has read many works of Freud and his 
followers, and has himself had practical experience of psychoanal- 
ysis,^ must admit that he finds many things in this doctrine utterly 
repugnant, especially the latest additions concerning anal erotidsm 
and the sexuaHty of children. After perusing the svork under review,^ 
he stepped up to his youngest child, lying there innocently in his 
cot, and spoke as follows: "Poor little boyl I fancied you svere pure 
and chaste, but now I know that you are depraved and full of sinl 
From the first day of your existence you have led a sexual life’ (p. 
1 4), now you are an exhibitionist, a fetishist, a sadist, a masochist, 
an onanist-in short, you are 'polymorphous-per- 
IP* .a'* There is scarcely a Don Tuan among grown-ups 
infam be compared with the products of your 

are indeed, could it be oihersvise? For you 

usuallv tS father has the reputation of being un- 

beeaui economical, and the Freudians say he is stubborn 

tidv econom?«f full acceptance to their teachings. Unusually 
fc/ preufl “n, ' ^^ubboml A hopeless anal-erotic, therefore! 
IX: Ri ^ a'« ter und Analerotik," Psyc/i.-neur. Wochenschr. 

weeks. "‘ClMnin 'feans out the house every four 

female reaction Particularly spring-cleaning, is the specific 
und Analcharaltt erotidsm’ (Sadger, "Analerotik 

ivhile ago, before eoin^^ vl^"'* mother's sidel And a Irttle 
when you were put on the’i^t' IT 

pleasure from ^ because you want to denve extra 

ltooI.'Pre,iouslyyour fa'Jh«sirl!'?''°fS ta* y"" 

sionr: 'The bov i*. ^ ®'mp!y told your mother on such occa- 

l«!ty penetKl Pf“'' H°w 

You'll gctnouood Tii'.ufr* ® pimp and corrupter of youth! 

would onlyl?^,"^!^ ‘ any more, for a Less like that 
ning prayer to me anin- !f‘“’“y’ (P- ‘9')- And don't say your eve- 
bo a He; you are dSiDklin””^ u-S’'.'’”" “ P^'^'^’i ° 

sj-w. , . ^ ^‘bitionist, fetishist, sadist, mas- 

•Mr iboilnle). XXIX: 6 (March ,6. rgio). 

^ 1* ^tjjIcbachcT **Pi^ris 

SchwfiifT Arzte *’i)choana!yK.'' Correspondenzblatt fur 

-<h hi„ Wcln. „ JiL 
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ochilt, nnjl-trotfc bojr 

through your mother, and *^“8 7 yoor twchingr have 

Freudiant. I have „pSvL But Cor heaven’s 

opened up many a, cxaggeiations and nonsen- 

lake make an end of 5‘0“^ rive w proofs! Iwtwd of books that 

steal {ani.as!csl Instead of f j^^jo be taken seriously! Prove 
read like comio, give us j slanderous statement {p. t^y). 

m me the truth ot ynur -ql-’M „otic love"l Do not 

•There it but one fortn ot lo • ’ j„d icspeet for our parenu 
plunge our most saaed '"''"gj . ,he mire ot your 

Ld our happy love tor our motives! Your »ho = 

by the continual taPV“ “ °i™ >>“ *' «>°deer 

argument ‘"‘’^,“”0 son ot an anal-erouc (Sadger, 

is sol" But I say with Goethe, me 
op. dt.): 

"A man who ^ bealh 
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Kiisnachtf 28 January 

To the Editor. 

Sir, 

f Thank you for kindly inviting me to publish in your columns 

an epilogue to the series of articles in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung- 
Such an epilogue could only be a defence either of the scientific 
truth tvhich we think w’e can discern in psychoanalysis, and 
which has been so heavily attacked, or of our oivn scientific 
qualities. The latter defence offends against good taste, and is 
unworthy of anyone dedicated to the service of science. But a 
defence of the first kind can be carried out only if the discussion 
takes an objective form, and if the arguments used arise from 
a careful study of the problem, practical as well as theoretical. 
I am ready to argue with opponents like this, though I prefer 
to do so m private; I have, however, also done it in public, in 
a scientific journal.* 

I shall n« reply, either, to scientific criticism the essence o£ 
1 The method is morally daneerous, therefore the 

asserted by the Freudians do 
^ merely spring from the morbid fantasy of these 
facts is method used for discovering these 

that certain ogically at fault." No one can assert a priori 

it is sunerflf exist. This is a scholastic argument, and 

u IS superfluous to discuss it. 

olThe Neut Sch^e'^'^^ und Leben (Zurich; former title 

note suted: “A T 7"--4. An introductory editorial 

Neue ZQrcher P”* Freudian theories in the 

prejudice with resnecr tft P™''* Umi remarkable misundeisianding and 

Sine, all thU l«Sil“d ■>’= 

wc have asked Dr Karl Tune f confuse than to enlighten, 
mte nekonie lot calmine r.lm^. " ' ‘'““8 "‘■i* 

nseetheptetedlngattlnelSnST’^ EOtTORJ,] 
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It is repugnant to me “ Society 

to defend it with t have never yet given 


lo ucicjiii »*■ ---o ^ . j have never vet k*”-** 

and in the Swiss been asked to do so; simi- 

a public lecture ?«*“" ^'“'SMtMvas ivritten only at the 
larly, my article in „ j thrust myself upon 

request of the editor, Konrad Falk 

the public. I shall therefore n „{ a scientiBc truth. 


inoi uiiMsi.1^7 — -k 

;Spu¥k.‘rshTiuh«eto^^^^^ 

engage in barbarous P° j.„- misunderstanding we are 

Prejudice and the almost ogress and the spread of 

faced with can «na‘nly pr«en p P ^ „,oes. 

scientific knowledge for a '“"F has to submit. If this truth 
.... ^veholodV to which one nas lo » h 


cientific knowledge for a ‘“^o^^it. If .Ms truth 

sity of mass psychology to 'vh.^^u has lo^^^ ,, 

does not speak for itself, it is ;,y. it will make its way, 

to perish. But if it -s an gblast of trumpets, .n o 

even without hattle.cr.es ^ ,ealistic pewons and so 

the hearts of all f „ut civilization, 

become an essential mgre unfortunately occupy a ne 

« The sexual indeli<uicies wh'ch umo^^ be 

sarily large place in many [»y exacting and resp 

blamed on psychoanalysis ttse^ On tanus.es to 

sible medical work tn«ely *>n^, “ee of these some .m« «; 
light, but the blame for ^vith the ntendactous 

pufsive and '^‘intelligent P“^""rio“does not 

; “‘a-rttre psfe^^ .ex, bm C0V«S 

Lnsfst merely in PS^r^^l of thU e^r ““Xt a m"" 

every department of f ber’s Yearbook, is ^ be 

expressly empbaswed m his pajs^ ,„a 

should be delivered (.control. In sp.te o' Freu 

should attain the nec .^^ant us to ,„hat we 

suy assurance, -r oPP-Xt we ^o - 'rtnemosls-the 


my assurances, our oppo. "SarO‘“' ;,_the 

tlousness” and th™ asse X/ ,;* the theory X"iXa°e h«„ 
ourselves say. U -s the same^ ^ .C lini that the 

sexual or libido ‘he iKtures and m my gather like 

pointing out, huth_i a very genera ^ osycho- 


sexual or iiuiu- -7- - (Kturcs anu gather use 

pointing nut’ both a very 8e"'ta^^ p^y^o- 

concept of '‘ht^ of the specie , 

the instinct of P^c t" C rSw-" s'- 

i[Neu? Bahnen 


S[Neu? Bahjjfn Tians*" "^*7 

^rt und Kunst ^ 1 

on Analytieol Psychology. PP 


j Haschers i Two E««>» 

paths in 
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analytic parlance it definitely does not mean "localized sexual 
excitation" but all striving and willing that exceed the limits of 
self-preservation, and that this is the sense in which it is used. 
I have also recently expressed my views on these general ques 
tions in a voluminous work,* but our opponents wishfully 
decree that our views arc as "grossly sexual" as their own. Our 
efforts to expound our psychological standpoint are quite use- 
less, as our opponents want this whole tlieory to resolve itself 
into unspeakable banality. I feel powerless in the face of this 
ovenvhelming demand. I can only express my sincere distress 
that, through a misunderstanding which confuses day with 
night, many people are preventing themselves from employing 
the extraordinary insights afforded by psychoanalysis for the 
enefit of their osvn ethical development. Equally I regret that, 
by thoughtlessly ignoring psychoanalysis, many people arc 
blinding themselves to the profundity and beauty of the hu- 
man soul. ' 


No seruibls person would lay it at the door of scientific re- 
search and Its results that there are clumsy and irresponsihle 
peop e who use it for purposes of hocus-pocus. Would anybody 
intelligence lay the blame for the faults and imperfections in 

In r/'.TTa'’' ‘O’- ’‘'0 good of mankind 

its TTi.fii a ^ Where would surgery be if one blamed 

indeed lethal outcome? Surgery is very dangerous 

himself , I" I*®!* of a fool. No one would trust 

by a barbpr or let his appendix be removed 
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at times a little heated; hut no one, perhaps, is so far above pub- 
lic opinion as not to be painfully affected by the frivolous dis- 
crediting of his honest scientific endeavours. 

Yours, etc,. 

Dr. Junc 
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holds for psychoanalysis as well. We "will not fall into the error 
of our opponents, neither ignoring their existence nor denying 
their right to exist. But this enjoins upon us the duty of apply- 
ing a just criticism ourselves, based on a proper knowledge of 
the facts. To me it seems that psychoanalysis stands in need of 
this tveighing-up from inside. 

It has been -wrongly suggested that my attitude signifies a 
“split" in the psychoanalytic movement. Such schisms can only 
exist in matters of faith. But psychoanalysis is concerned with 
knowledge and its ever-changing formulations. I have taken as 
my guiding principle William James’s pragmatic rule: “You 
must bring out of each word its practical cash-value, set it at 
work within the stream of your experience. It appears less as a 
solution, then, than as a program for more work, and more par- 
ticularly as an indication of the ways in which existing realities 
may be changed- Theories thus become instruments, not an- 
swers to enigmas, in which we can rest. We don’t lie back upon 
them, we move forward, and, on occasion, make nature over 
again by their aid." ^ 

In the same way, my criticism does not proceed from aca- 
demic arguments, but from experiences which have forced 
themselves on me during ten years of serious work in this field. 
1 know' that my owm experience in no W'ise approaches Freud s 
quite extraordinary experience and insight, but nonetheless it 
seems to me that certain of my formulations do express the ob- 
serv’ed facts more suitably than Freud’s version of them. At any 
rate 1 have found, in my teaching work, that the conceptions I 
have put fonvard in these lectures were of particular help to me 
in my endeavours to give my pupils an understanding of psycho- 
analj'sis. I am far indeed from regarding a modest and tem- 
p^te criticism as a “falling away" or a schism; on the contrary, 
I hope thereby to promote the continued flowering and fructifi- 
cation of the psychoanalytic movement, and to open the tvay to 
the treasures of psychoanalytic knowledge for those who. lacking 
praciica^ experience or handicapped by certain theoretical ptC" 
conceptions, have so far been unable to master the method. 

1 or the opportunity to deliver these lectures I have to thank 
my friend Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe. of New York, who kindly in- 


^IPTagmatum {tyyj). p. 
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1 . A REVIEW OF THE EARLY HYPOTHESES 


*03 It is no easy task to lecture on psychoanalysis at the present 
time. I am not thinking so much of the fact that this whole 
field of research raises— I am fully convinced— some of the most 
difficult problems facing present-day science. Even if we put 
this cardinal fact aside, there remain other serious difficulties 


which interfere considerably with the presentation of the ma- 
terial. I cannot offer you a well-established, neatly rounded doc- 
trine elaborated from the practical and the theoretical side. 
Psychoanalysis has not yet reached that point of development, 
despite all the labour that has been expended upon it. Nor can 
I give you a description of its growth ab ovo, for you already 
have in your country, dedicated as ahvays to the cause of prog- 
ress, a number of excellent interpreters and teachers who have 
spread a more general knowledge of psychoanalysis among the 
scientifically-minded public. Besides this, Freud, the true dis- 
coverer and founder of the movement, has lectured in your 
country and given an authentic account of his views. I, too. have 
a ready had the great honour of lecturing in America, on the 
expenmental foundation of the theory of complexes and the 
application of psychoanalysis to education.' 

circumstances you will readily appreciate that I am 
^ ® repeating what has already been said or already been 

published m scientific journals. Another difficulty to be con- 
SI ere is the fact that quite extraordinary misconceptions pre- 
ail in many quarters concerning the nature of psychoanalysis. 

^ almost impossible to imagine ivhat exactly these 
Dostprm?/ might be. But sometimes they are so pre- 

bacVOT/Mir./t ^ astonished that anyone with a scientific 

ObvioiiOv , ^cr arrive at ideas so remote from reality, 
curiositii Wu S T examples of these 

ine those nmiii* fetter to devote time and energy to discuss- 

give rise to mis™dLSnd’j^'’'“ 

^ Qsrt, I.cctum ^1- 

• See par. 154, n. supra.— Zorroxs.! 
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suggestion. He believed something of the kind could be ob- 
served in those increasingly common cases of hysteria caused by 
accidents. The traumatic shock would be comparable, in a sense, 
to the moment of hypnosis, since the emotion it produced would 
cause, temporarily, a complete paralysis of the will during 
which the trauma could become fixed as an auto-suggestion. 

*07 This conception laid the foundations for a theory of psycho- 
genesis. It was left for later actiological researches to find out 
whether the same mechanism, or a similar one, existed in cases 
of hysteria which could not be called traumatic. This gap in our 
knowledge of the aetiology of hysteria was filled by the discov- 
eries of Breuer and Freud. They showed that even in cases of 
ordinary hysteria which had not been regarded as traumatically 
conditioned the same traumatic element could be found, and 
that it seemed to have an aetiological significance. So it 
very natural for Freud, himself a pupil of Charcot, to see in 
this discovery a confirmation of Charcot’s views. Consequently, 
the^ theory elaborated out of the experience of that period, 
mainly by Freud, bore the imprint of a traumatic aetiology. It 
was therefore fittingly called the trauma theory. 

* ^ The new thing about this theory, apart from the truly ad- 

mirable thoroughness of Freud’s analysis of hysterical symp- 
tonw, is the abandonment of the concept of auto-suggestion, 
whidi was the dynamic element in the original theory. It ^vas 
replaced by a more detailed conception of the psychological and 
psychophysical effects produced by the shock. The shock or 
trauma causes an excitation which, under normal conditions, 
IS got rid of by being expressed (“abreacted”). In hysteria, how- 
ever. the trauma is incompletely abreacted, and this results in 
a retention of the excitation,” or a “blocking of affect.” The 
energy of the excitation, ahvays lying ready in potentia, is 
transmuted mto the physical symptoms by the mechanism of 
conversion. According to this view, the task of therapy was to 
^ e accumulated excitation, thereby discharging the xe- 
antlv n”.q converted affects from the symptoms. Hence it was 
or “cathartic” method, and its aim 
ivas K affects. That stage of the analysis 

analv.ip(t th “P fairly closely tvith the symptoms— one 

svmmnl . began the work of analysb with the 

. 'ery much in contrast to the psychoanalytical tech- 
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piridsm had already discovered, and described in the Breuer- 
Freud Studies, certain elements which bear more resemblance 
to an "environment theory” than to a “predisposition theory',” 
though their theoretical importance svas not sufficiently appre- 
ciated at the time. Freud had synthesized these observations in 
a concept that rs’as to lead £ar beyond the limits of the trauma 
theory. This concept he called “repression.” As you know, by 
repression” we mean the mechanism by which a conscious con- 
tent is displaced into a sphere outside consciousness. We call 
this sphere the unconscious, and we define it as the psychic ele- 
ment of which we are not conscious. The concept of repression 
is based on the repeated observation that neurotics seem to have 
the capacity for forgetting significant experiences or thoughts 
so thoroughly that one might easily belie^•e they had nev'er ex- 
isted. Such observations are very common and are well knor-m 
to anyone who enters at all deeply into the psychology of his 
pauents. ^ ^ 


^ a result oE the Breuer-Freud Studies, it -was found that 
spega procedures svere needed to cal] back into consciousness 
traumauc experiences that had long been forgotten. This fact, 
luould mention in passing, is astonishing in itself, inasmuch as 
suppose that things of such 
heen forgotten. For this reason it has often 
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are verv frcoupml™ f niuch less easily remembered and 

ATfina-’' ^ “y “periments were never 

only recently Aat'wilM "'“h the resL It was 

able to confirm mv i'™ ‘ho Kraeftelin school, svas 

oaperiences are veL^reW "painful 
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P- »37-) ®’ Psychologische Arbeiten, VI. pt- *• 
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Schriften zur Neurosenlehre^ where Freud’s experience obliged 
him to recognize certain traumatic events in early childhood as 
the source of the neurosis, we get a forcible impression of the 
incongruity between the concept of repression and that of the 
trauma. The concept of repression contains the elements of an 
aetiological theory of environment, while the trauma concept is 
a theory of predisposition. 

At first the theory of neurosis developed entirely along the 
lines of the trauma concept- In his later investigations Freud 
came to the conclusion that no positive validity could be at- 
tributed to the traumatic experiences of later life, as their effects 
were conceivable only on the basis of a specific predisposition. It 
■was evidently there that the riddle had to be solved. In pursuing 
the roots of hysterical symptoms, Freud found that the analyt- 
ical work led back into childhood; the links reached backwards 
from the present into the distant past. The end of the chain 
threatened to get lost in the mists of earliest infancy. But it w'as 
just at that point that reminiscences appeared of certain sexual 
scenes— active or passive— which were unmistakably connected 
with the subsequent events leading to the neurosis. For the na- 
ture of these scenes you must consult the works of Freud and 
the numerous analyses that have already been published. 


THE THEORY OF SEXUAL TRAUMA IN CHILDHOOD 

5 Hence arose the theory of sexual trauma in childhood, which 
provoked bitter opposition not became of theoretical objections 
against the trauma theory in general, but against the element 
of sexuality in particular. In the first place, the very idea that 
children might be sexual, and that sexual thoughts might play 
any part in their lives, aroused great indignation. In the second 
p t e possibility that hysteria had a sexual basis was most 
or the sterile position that hysteria either w'as a 
uterine reflex-neurosis or arose from lack of sexual satisfaction 

UhJe had Sammtungm khirter Schriltcn zur Neurosen- 

thne -tolunS were* ^ (another in 19,3) The >-ariou3 contenu of 

further "“-t 

tble.~EiirTou] andard Edn. The precise reference here is unavail- 
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aetiological significance of the sexual trauma in childhood falls 
to the ground, as it now appears totally irrelevant whether the 
trauma really occurred or not. Experience shows us that fan- 
tasies can be just as traumatic in their effects as real traumata. 
As against this, every doctor who treats hysteria will be able to 
recall cases where violent traumatic impressions have in fact 
precipitated a neurosis. This observation is only in apparent 
contradiction with the unreality, already discussed, of the in- 
fantile trauma. We know very well that there are a great many 
more people who experience traumata in childhood or adult life 
without getting a neurosis. Therefore the trauma, other things 
being equal, has no absolute aetiological significance and wll 
pass off without having any lasting effect- From this simple re- 
flection it is perfectly clear that the individual must meet the 
trauma with a quite definite inner predisposition in order to 
make it really effective- This inner predisposition is not to be 
understood as that obscure, hereditary disposition of which we 
know so little, but as a psychological development which reaches 
Its climax, and becomes manifest, at the traumatic moment 


ttie predisposition for the trauma 

‘ I will now show you, by means of a concrete example, the 
nature of the trauma and its psychological preparation. It con- 
cetns the case of a young woman who suffered from acute hys- 
teria following a sudden fright® She had been to an evening 
^ y an was on her ivay home about midnight in the company 
® up behind them at 

bn -I ° "■ay, but she, as though spell- 
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itsvasTin. A '"hman cracked his svhip and stvore: 

ed a4^f K ™ tu'™ the svhole length o£ the road, which 
aTOidWn" her strength deserted her, and to 

tion have ''he would, in her despera- 

on ihe happened to L in St. Petersburg 

“[This case is M ° January [1905], in the very street which 

4>7ff.-EonoRs] ^ ^ on Analytical Psychology, pars. 8ff- 
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such a great effect from so insignificant a stimulus- At first one 
is inclined to adduce that early childhood trauma as an expla- 
nation— not very successfully, it seems to me, because we still do 
not understand why the effects of that trauma remained latent 
so long, and why they manifested themselves precisely on this 
occasion and on no other. The patient must surely have had 
opportunities enough during her lifetime of getting out of the 
way of a carriage going at full speed. The moment of deadly 
peril she experienced earlier in St. Petersburg did not leave be- 
hind the slightest trace of neurosis, despite her being predis- 
posed by the impressive event in her ^ildhood. Everything 
about this traumatic scene has still to be explained, for, from 
the standpoint of the trauma theory, we are left completely in 
the dark. 

*22 You must forgive me if I return so persistently to this ques- 
tion of the trauma theory. I do not think it superfluous to do 
so, because nowadays so many people, even those closely con- 
nected with psychoanalysis, still cling to the old standpoint, and 
this gives our opponents, who mostly never read our tvritings or 
do so only very superficially, the impression that psychoanalysis 
still revolves round the trauma theory. 

*** «• question now arises: what are w'e to understand by this 
^ predisposition,” through which an impression, insignificant 
in itself, can produce such a pathological effect? This is a que^ 
tion of fundamental importance, and, as we shall see later, it 
plays a very important role in the whole theory of neurosis. We 
have to understand why apparently irrelc^'ant e\’ents of the past 
still have so much significance that they can interfere in a dae- 
monic and capricious way with our reactions in actual life. 


THE SEXUAL ELEME.NT IN THE TRAUMA 
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experiences o£ a definitely sexual character do not happen to 
the child entirely without his co-operation; it was found that 
very often he himself prepares the way for them and brings 
them to pass. Abraham has furnished valuable proofs of great 
interest in support of this, which in conjunction with many 
other experiences of the same kind make it seem very probable 
that even real traumata are frequently aided and abetted by the 
psychological attitude of the child. Medical jurisprudence, quite 
independently of psychoanalysis, can offer striking parallels m 
support of this psychoanalytic assertion. 

8 The precocious manifestations of sexual fantasy, and their 
traumatic effect, now seemed to be the source of the neurosis. 
One was therefore obliged to attribute to children a much more 
developed sexuality than was admitted before. Cases of pre- 
cocious sexuality had long been recorded in the literature, for 
instance of a two-year-old girl who was menstruating regularly, 
or of boys between three and five years old having erections and 
therefore being capable of cohabitation. But these cases were 
curiosities. Great was the astonishment, therefore, when Freud 
began to credit children not only with ordinary sexuality but 
even with a so-called “polymorphous-perverse” sexuality, and 
moreover on the basis of the most exhaustive investigations. 
People were far too ready with the facile assumption that all 
this had merely been suggested to the patients and was accord- 
ingly a highly debatable artificial product. 

”9 In these circumstances. Freud’s Three Essays on the Theory 
o/ Sexuality provoked not only opposition but violent in- 
dignation. I need hardly point out that the progress of science 
is not furthered by indignation and that arguments based on 
^e sense of moral outrage may suit the moralist— for that is his 
usiness— but not the scientist, who must be guided by truth 
moral sentiments. If matters really are as Freud de- 
soibes them, all indignation is absurd; if they are not, indigna- 
tion will avail nothing. The decision as to ivhat is the truth 
must be left solely to observation and research. In consequence 
o t IS misplaced indignation the opponents of psychoanalysis. 
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2. THE THEORY OF INFANTILE SEXUALITY 


ajo As you have heard in the last lecture, the discovery of pre- 
cocious sexual fantasies, which seemed to be the source of the 
neurosis, forced Freud to assume the existence of a richly de- 
veloped infantile sexuality. As you know, the validity of this 
observation has been roundly contested by many, tvho argue 
that crude error and bigoted delusion have misled Freud and his 
whole school, alike in Europe and in America, into seeing things 
that never existed. We are therefore regarded as people in the 
grip of an intellectual epidemic. 1 must confess that I have no 
way of defending rayself against this sort of “criticism.” For the 
rest, I must remark that science has no right to start off wth 
the idea that certain facts do not exist. The most one can say is 
that they appear to be very improbable, and that more confirxna* 
tion and more exact study are needed. This is also our reply to 
the objection that nothing reliable can be learnt from the psy- 
^oanalytic method, as the method itself is absurd. No one be- 
lieved in Galileo’s telescope, and Columbus discovered America 
on a false hypothesis. The method may for all I know be full 
errors, but that should not prevent its use. Chronological and 
geographical observations were made in the past with quite in* 
adequ^ate instruments. The objections to the method must be 
re^rded as so many subterfuges until our opponents come to 
gnps with the facts. It is there that the issue should be decided 
—not by a war of words. 
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ourselves of an old but practical classification, we might identify 
sexuality ivith the instinct for the preservation of the species, 
which in a certain sense may be contrasted with the instinct of 
self-preserv'ation. 

»35 Looking at sexuality from this point of view% we shall no 
longer find it so astonishing that the roots of the preservation 
of the species, on which nature sets such store, go much deeper 
than the limited conception of sexuality would ever allow. Only 
the more or less grmm-up cat catches mice, but even the very 
young kitten at least plays at catching them. The puppy’s play- 
ful attempts at copulation begin long before sexual maturity. 
We have a right to suppose that man is no exception to this rule- 
Even though we do not find such things on the surfiice in our 
well-brought-up children, observation of children of primitive 
peoples proves that they are no exceptions to the biological 
norm. It is really far more probable that the vital instinct for 
preservation of the species begins to unfold in early infancy than 
that it should descend at one fell swoop from heaven, fully- 
fledged, at puberty. Also, the organs of reproduction develop 
long before the slightest sign of their future function can be 
discerned. 


^ ^ when the psychoanalytic school speaks of “sexuality,” this 
wider concept of the preseivaiion of the species should be associ- 
ated with it, and it should not be thought that ^ve mean merely 
t e physical sensations and functions which are ordinarily con- 
nowd by that word. It might be said that in order to avoid mis- 
un erstandings one should not call the preliminary phenomena 
ear y m ancy sexual.” But this demand is surely not justified, 
since anatomiral nomenclature is taken from the fully-developed 
^ em an u is not usual to give special names to the more or 
less rudimentary stages. 
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directions. \Sliat is quite evident is that the act of sucking can- 
not be qualified as sexual. 

*39 We know, however, of other funrtions at the infantile stage 
which apparently have nothing to do with the function of nutri- 
tion, such as sucking the finger and its numerous variants. Here 
is rather the place to ask whether such things belong to the 
sexual sphere. They do not serve nutrition, but produce pleas- 
ure. Of that there can be no doubt, but it nevertheless remains 
disputable whether the pleasure obtained by sucking should be 
called by analogy a sexual pleasure. It could equally well be 
called a nutritive pleasure- This latter qualification is the more 
apt in that the form of pleasure and the place where it is ob- 
tained belong entirely to the sphere of nutrition. The hand 
which is used for sucking is being prepared in this way for the 
independent act of feeding in the future. That being so, surely 
no one will beg the question by asserting that the first expres- 
sions of human life are sexual. 

*4® ^ Yet the formula we hit on just now, that pleasure is sought 
in sucking the finger without serving any nutritive purpose* 
leaves us feeling doubtful whether it does belong entirely to 
the sphere of nutrition. Wc notice that the so-called bad habits 
of a child as it grows up are closely connected with early infan- 
tile sucWng, like putting the finger in the mouth, biting the 
j^ls. picking the nose, ears, clc We see, too, how’ easily these 
habits pass ov’er into masturbation later on. The condusion that 
these inutile habits are the first stages of masturbation or of 
similar activities, and therefore have a distinctly sexual charac- 
ter. c^not be denied: it is perfectly legitimate. I have seen many 
c^m whiA an indubitable correlation existed between th^ 
railduh habits and masturbation, and if masturbation occurs in 
late Aildhood. before puberty, it is nothing but a continuation 
^ mfantile bad habits. The inference from masturbation 
o er mfantile habits have a sexual character appears natu- 
ra an understandable from this point of view, in so far as they 
are ^ for obtaining pleasure from one’s own body. 
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fantasy-activity in childhood, which apparently had the effect of 
a trauma, led to the assumption that the child must have, in 
contradiction to all previous views, an almost fully developed 
sexuality, and even a polymorphous-perverse sexuality. Its sexu- 
ality does not seem to be centred on the genital function and on 
the other sex, but is occupied with the child’s own body, whence 
it is said to be autoerotic. If its sexual interest is directed out- 
wards to another person, it makes but little difference to the 
child what that person’s sex is. Hence the child may very easily 
be “homosexual.” Instead of the non-existent, localized sexual 
function there are a number of so-called bad habits, which from 
this point of view' appear as perverse actions since they have 
close analogies with subsequent perversions. 

*44 As a result of this conception sexuality, ordinarily thought 
of as a unity, w’as decomposed into a plurality of separate drives; 
and since it ^vas tacitly assumed that sexuality originates in the 
genitals, Freud arrived at the conception of “erogenous zones,” 
by which he meant the mouth, skin, anus, etc. 

*45 The term “erogenous zone” reminds us of “spasmogenic 
zone.' At all events the underlying idea is the same: just as the 
spasmogenic zone is the place where a spasm originates, the 
erogenous zone is the place from which comes an afflux of sexu- 
ality. On the underlying model of the genitals as the anatomical 
source of sexuality, the erogenous zones would have to be con- 
wived as so many genital organs out of which sexuality flows, 
^his state is the polymorphous-perverse sexuality of children. 
The term “pervene” appeared justified by the close analogy 
with later perversions which are, so to speak, simply a neiv edi- 
Uon of certain perverse” interests in early infancy. They are 
frequently connected with one or other of the erogenous zones 
and cause those sexual anomalies which are so characteristic of 
children. 


SEXUAL COMPONENTS AS ENERCIC MANIFESTATIONS 

srTtnIr?' I^int of view the later, normal, “monomorphic 
components. First it falls into a 
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*49 


be regarded as resistances to the activity oE the heterosexual 
component, that is, as resistances against women. But in our 
case there is no evidence of this. Though faint traces of such 
influences existed, they were of such slight intensity that they 
could not be compared ^vith the previous intensity o£ the homo- 


sexual component. 

On the existing theory, it remains incomprehensible ho 4 v 
the homosexual component, regarded as so firmly fixed, could 
disappear without leaving any active traces behind it. ^Further, 
it would be very difficult to conceive how these transformations 
come about. One could, at a pinch, understand the development 
passing through a homosexual stage in the pubertal period in 
order to lay the foundation for normal heterosexuality later, in 
a fixed, definite form. But horv are we then to explain that the 
product of a gradual development, to all appearances bound up 
very closely with organic processes of maturation, is suddenly 
abolished under the impact of an impression, so as to make 
room for an earlier stage? Or, if two active components are pos- 
tulated as existing simultaneously side by side, why is only one 
of them active and not the other as well? One might object that 
the homosexual component in men does in fact show itself most 
readily in a peculiar irritability, a special sensitiveness in regard 
to other men. According to ray experience the apparent reason 
for this characteristic behaviour, of which we find so many ex- 
amples in society today, is an invariable disturbance in the rela- 
tionship rsath women, a special form of dependence on them, 
^^is rs'ould constitute the “plus” that is counterbalanced by the 
"minus” in the homosexual relationship. (Naturally this is not 
the real reason. The real reason is the infantile state of the man's 
character.)) 

'50 It was, therefore, urgently necessary to give an adequate ex- 
planation of such a change of scene. For this we need a dynamic 
hypothesis, since these permutations of sex can only be thought 
01 as dparaic or energic processes. Without an alteration in the 
^Tiamic relationships, I cannot conceive how a mode of func- 
tioning can disappear like this. Freud’s theory took account of 
IS nec^ity. His conception of components, of separate modes 
weakened, at first more in practice 
eventually replaced by a conception of 
energy. The term chosen for this was hbido. 
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rightly denied by the layman, just as he ^vould deny the pos- 
sibility that he is a murderer. The libido concept also helps to 
explain the reciprocal relationships between the various mod« 
of sexual functioning. At the same time, it does away Avkh t e 
original idea of a plurality of sexual components, which sa- 
voured too much of the old philosophical notion of psychic 
faculties- Their place is taken by libido, which is capable of the 
most varied applications. The earlier "components ’ represent 
only possible modes of action. The libido concept puts in the 
place of a divided sexuality split into many roots a dynamic 
unity, lacking which these once-significant components remain 
nothing but potential activities. This conceptual development 
is of the greatest importance; it accomplishes for psychology the 
same advance that the concept of energy introduced into physics. 
Just as the theory of the conservation of energy deprived the 
various forces of their elementary character and made them 
manifestations of a single eneigy, so the theory of libido deprives 
the sexual components of their elementary significance as psychic 
"faculties" and gives them a merely phenomenological value. 


THE ENERCIC THEORY OF LIBIDO 

•54 This view is a far better reflection of reality than the theory 
of components. With the libido theory we can easily explain 
the case of the young man cited earlier. The disappointment he 
met with at the moment he iranted to marry drove his libido 
airay from its heterosexual mode of application, with the result 
that it assumed a homosexual form again and thus reinduced the 
earlier homosexuality. Here I cannot refrain from remarking 
that the analogy with the law of the conservation of energy is 
scry close. In both cases one has to ask, when one sees that a 
quantum of energy has disappeared, where this energy has re- 
emerged in the meantime? If w'e apply this point of view as an 
cxplanaiory principle to the psychology of human conduct, we 
shall make the most surprising discoveries. We can then sec that 
the most heterogeneous phases in an individual's psychological 
development are connected with one another in an energic 
Tc ations Up. Every time vre come across a person who has a 
bee m lus bonnet," or a morbid conviction, or some extreme 
112 
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psychic processes which perceptibly influence *e '.>'>>‘1° 
omy. Those cases knorvn to every psychiatrist in '"'I"™ a 
complicated system of delusions breaks out with comparative 
suddenness, prove that there must be unconscious psychic de- 
velopments that have prepared the ground, tor we can hardly 
suppose that such things come into being just as suaaen y 
they enter consciousness. ^ . , 

i7 I have allowed myself to make this digression concerning 
unconscious in order to point out that, with regard to the c ang 
ing localization of libidinal investments, we have to reckon not 
merely with the conscious but with another factor, the uncon- 
scious. into which the libido sometimes disappears. We can now 
resume our discussion of the further consequences resu ting 
from the adoption of the libido theory. 


THE CONSERVATION OF LIBIDO 

*58 Freud has taught us, and we see it in the everyday practice 
of psychoanalysis, that there exist in early childhood, instead o 
the later normal sexuality, the beginnings of many tendenciw 
which in later life are called “perversions.” We have had to ad- 
mit Freud’s right to apply a sexual terminology to these tenden- 
cies. Through the introduction of the libido concept, we see 
tliat in adults those elementary components which seemed to be 
the origin and source of normal sexuality lose their importance 
and are reduced to mere potentialities. Their operative 
pie, their vital force, so to speak, is the libido. Without libido 
these components mean practically nothing. Freud, as ive saw, 
gives the libido an unquestionably sexual connotation, some- 
thing like “sexual need.” It is generally assumed that libido m 
tills sense comes into existence only at puberty. How, then, 
wc to explain the fact that children have a polymorphous-per- 
verse sexuality, and that the libido activates not merely one 
pen'crsion but several? If the libido, in Freud’s sense, comes 
into existence only at puberty, it cannot be held accountable 
for earlier infantile perversions— unless we regard them as ‘ psy* 
cliic faculties,” in accordance with the theory of component^ 
Quite apart from the hopeless theoretical confusion this would 
lead to, we would be sinning against the methodological axiom 
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themselves into one definite channel of sexuality and are extin- 
guished in it. For the moment we must content ourselves with 
these suggestions, for we must next pay attention to P0‘"‘ 
of criticism concerning the nature of the infantile libido. 

>6i Many of our critics do not concede that the infantile libido 
is simply less intense but of essentially the same nature as the 
libido of adults. The libidinal impulses of adults are correlated 
with the genital function, those of children are not, or on ) 
in exceptional cases, and this gives rise to a distinction whose 
importance must not be underestimated. It seems to me that this 
objection is justified. There is indeed a considerable difference 
between immature and fully developed functions, just as there 
is between play and seriousness, between shooting tvith blan 
and with loaded cartridges. This would give the infantile libido 
that undeniably harmless character which is demanded by com- 
mon sense. But neither can one deny that blank*shooting is 
shooting. We must get accustomed to the idea that sexuality 
really exists, even before puberty, right back into early child- 
hood, and we have no grounds for not calling the manifestations 
of this immature sexuality sexual. 

This naturally does not invalidate the objection which, 
while admitting existence of infantile sexuality in the fow 
we have described, nevertheless contests Freud’s right to desig- 
nate as “sexual" early infantile phenomena such as sucking. 
have already discussed the reasons which may have induced 
Freud to stretch his sexual terminology so far. We mentioned, 
too, how this very act of sucking could be conceived just as well 
from the standpoint of the nutritive function and that, on bi- 
ological grounds, there was actually more justification for this 
derivation than for Freud’s view. It might be objected that these 
and similar activities of the oral zone reappear in later life in 
an undoubtedly sexual guise. This only means that these activi- 
ties can be used later for sexual purposes, but proves nothing 
about their originally sexual character. I must, therefore, admit 

^^5 ? ground for regarding the pleasure-producing 

activities of the infantile period from the standpoint of sexual- 
ity, but rather grounds to the contrary. It seems to me, so far as 
I am capable of jud^ng these difficult problems correctly, that 
from the standpoint of sexuality it is necessary to divide human 
life into three phases. 
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reached. You will remember that we dropped the problem of 
decreased libido in childhood because it was impossible in that 
way to reach any clear conclusion. We now take up this ques- 
tion once again, i£ only to see whether the energic conception 
fits in with our present formulations. 

*68 "We saw that the difference beuveen infantile and mature 
sexuality can be explained, according to Freud, by the diminish- 
ing intensity of sexuality in childhood. But we have just ad- 
vanced reasons why it seems doubtful that the life-processes of 
a child, with the exception of sexuality, are any less intense than 
those of adults. We could say that, sexuality excepted, the affec- 
tive phenomena, and the nervous symptoms if there are any, are 
quite as intense as in adults. Yet, on the encrgic view, they are 
all manifestations of libido. It is therefore difficult to believe 
that the intensity of libido can make the difference between ma- 
ture and immature sexuality. Rather the difference seems to be 
conditioned by a change in the localization of libido (if such an 
expression be permitted). In contradistinction to its medical 
definition, the libido of a child is occupied far more wdth sub- 
sidiary functions of a mental and physical nature than with 
local sexual functions. This being so, one is tempted to with- 
draw the predicate “sexualis” from the term “libido” and to 
strike out the sexual definition of libido given in Freud’s Three 
Essays on the Theory of Sexuality. The necessity for this be- 
comes really urgent when we ask ourselves whether the intense 
joys and sorrows of a child in the first years of his life, that is, 
at the presexual stage, are conditioned solely by his sexual 
libido. 

*^9 Freud has pronounced himself in favour of this supposition. 
There is no need for me to repeat here the reasons Avhich com- 
pelled me to postulate a presexual stage. The caterpillar stage 
posswses an alimentary libido but no sexual libido; we have to 
put it like that if we want to retain the energic vie^v which the 
libido theory offers us. I think there is nothing for it but to 
abandon the sexual definition of libido, or we shall lose what 
h valuable in the libido theory, namely the energic point of 
view. For a long time now the need to give the concept of libido 
breathing-space and to remove it from the narrow confines of 
the sexual definition has forced itself on the psychoanalytical 
school. One never wearied of insisting that sexuality was not to 
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lanport, will be well known to you. aj this is a striking disturb 
ance of the reality function. By dint of much psychoanalytic 
work with these patients we established that this lack of a^pia- 
tion to reality is compensated by a progressive increase in the 
creation of fantasies, which goes so far that the dream world 
becomes more real for the patient than external reality. Schreber 
found an excellent figurative description for this phenomerion 
in his delusion about the **cnd of the world." He thus depicts 
the loss of reality in a very concrete way. Tlic dynamic explana- 
tion is simple: we say that libido has wiihdrasm more and more 
from the external world into the inner world of fantasy, ai^ 
there had to create, as a substitute for the lost svorld, a so-called 
reality equivalent. This substitute is built up piece by piece, so 
to speak, and it is most interesting to see out of svhat psycholog- 
ical material this inner world is constructed. 

*73 This svay of looking at the displacement of libido is based on 
the c\'eryday use of the term, its original, purely sexual connota- 
tion being very rarely remembered. In actual practice w'C speak 
simply of libido, and this is understood in so innocuous a sense 
that Claparfede once remarked to me that one could just as well 
use the word "interest” The customary use of the tenn has de- 
veloped, quite naturally and spontaneously, into a usage which 
makes it possible to explain Schreber’s end of the ivorld simply 
as a withdrawal of libido. On this occasion Freud remembered 
his original sexual definition of libido and tried to come to 
terms with the change of meaning that had quietly taken place 
in the meantime. In his paper on Schreber he asks himself 
whether what the psychoanalytic school calls libido and con- 
ceives as '^interest from erotic sourced' coincides with interest 
in genial. You see that, putting the problem in this way, Freud 
^ks himself the question which Claparede had already ansis'ered 
in practice. 

^us broaches the question of whether the loss of real- 
ity in schizophrenia, to which I drew attention in my "Psychol- 
ogy of D^entia Pra«x)x,”* is due entirely to the withdrawal 
o CTotic interest, or whether this coincides with objective inter- 
m gCTeral. "We can hardly suppose that the normal "fonction 
u ree (Janet) is maintained solely by erotic interest. The fact 

« plaf fim paper in The Pfjehogmesit of Mmtcl Disease. CoVecud 
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277 These facts have made it impossible for me to apply Freud s 
libido theory to dementia praecox. I am also of the opinion tha 
Abraham's essay on this subject ‘ is tbeoretically untenable fro 
the standpoint of Freud's conception of libido. Abrahams be- 
lief that the paranoid system, or the schizophrenic sym^omatoi- 
ogy. is produced by the tvithdrawal of sexual libido from the 
outside world cannot be justified in terms of our present know - 
edge. For, as Freud has clearly shown, a mere introversion or 
regression of libido invariably leads to a neurosis and not to 
dementia praecox. It seems to me impossible simply to transfer 
the lihido theory to dementia praecox, because this dise^e 
shows a loss of reality which cannot be explained solely by t e 
loss of erotic interest. 


THE GENETIC CONCEPTION OF UBIIX) 

The attitude of resers'c which 1 adopted tossrards the ubiq' 
uity of sexuality in my foreword to "The Psychology of De- 
mentia Praecox," despite the that I recognized the psych^ 
logical mechanisms pointed out by Freud, was dictated by the 
position of the libido theory at that time. Its sexual definition 
did not permit me to expUin functional disturbances which 
affect the indefinite sphere of the hunger drive just as much ^ 
that of sex solely in the light of a sexual libido theory. Freud s 
libido theory had long seemed to me inapplicable to dementia 
praecox. In my analytical work I noticed that, tvith growing 
experience, a slow change in my conception of libido had taken 
place. Instead of the descriptive definition set forth in Freuds 
Three Essays, there gradually took shape a genetic definition of 
libido, which enabled me to replace the expression “psychic 
ener^-" by "libido.” 1 had to tell myself: if the reality function 
consists nowadays to only a very small extent of sexual libido 

ihit thij comthutes the dlSerence b e t we en the 2ncharite and the 
This Is certainly correct, bni it would still base to be proved that in dement 
praecox It b re^larly and exclushely the erotic interest which goes into a legro- 
It scetni to roe rather difficult to prove ihb. because erotic interest would 
then have to be understood a* the “Eros’* of the old pbUosopherr. But that ctf 
hardly be meant. I know case* of dementia praecox where all regard for 
pm^^ duappors. but not the very lively erotic inieresu > 

I Ibe Psycho-Sexual DiCerences between Hysteria and Dementia Piaecox-T 
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production oE ova and spermatozoa is now firmly organized in 
the function of nest-building, for instance, and can no longer 
be employed othenvise, we are compelled to include every 
ing and every desire, as well as hunger, in this conception. 
is no longer any justification for differentiating in principle be- 
tween the desire to build nests and tlie desire to eat.* 

»8t I think you will already see where our argument is leading 
us. We are in the process of carrying through the energic point 
of view consistently, putting the energic mode of action in the 
place of the purely formal functioning. Just as the older science 
were always talking of reciprocal actions in nature, and this old- 
fashioned point of view was replaced by the law of the consers'a- 
tion of energy, so here too, in the realm of psychology, we arc 
seeking to replace the reciprocal action of co-ordinated psychic 
faculties by an energy conceived to be homogeneous. We thiis 
take cognizance of the justified criticism that the psyclioanalytic 
school is operating with a mystical conception of libido. 

>8* For this reason I must dispel the illusion that the whole 
psychoanalytic school has a clearly undentood and concrete con- 
ception of libido. I maintain that the libido with which we 
operate is not only not concrete or known, but is a complete X. 
a pure hypothesis, a model or counter, and is no more concretely 
conceivable than the energy kno^vn to the world of physics. Only 
in this way can we escape those violent transgressions of the 
proper boundaries, which happen time and again when we try 
to reduce co-ordinated forces to one another. (We shall never be 
able to explain the mechanics of solid bodies or of electromag- 
netic phenomena in terms of a theory of light, for mechanics 
and electromagnetism are not light. Moreover, strictly speaking, 
it is not physical forces that change into one another, but the 
energy that changes its outward form. Forces are phenomenal 
manifestations; what underlies their relations rvith one another 
is the hypothetical idea of energy, which is, of course, entirely 
psychological and has nothing to do with so-called objective 
reality.) This same conceptual achievement that has taken place 
in physics rve seek to accomplkh for the libido theory. We tvant 
to give the concept of libido the position that really belongs to 
it, which is a purely energic one, so that we can conceive the 
0 [Pan. S78-80 and 274-75 reappear with certain modifications and additions to 
Symftoli of TransfoTmation, pars, igaff.— Earroas.] 
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adaptation to reality. This, of course, does not imply that the 
reality function owes its existence exclusively to the differentia- 
tion in reproduction. I am fully aware of the indefinitely large 
role played by the nutritive function. 

*85 In this way we gain some insight into the factors originally 
conditioning the reality function. It would be a fundamental 
error to say that its driving force is a sexual one. It was in large 
measure a sexual one originally, but even then not exclusively 
so. 

286 The process of absorption of primary libido into secondary 
functions probably always occurred in the form of "libidinal 
affluxes," that is to say sexuality was diverted from its original 
destination and part of it used for tlie mechanisms of attraction 
and protection of the young— functions which gradually increase 
the higher you go in the phylogenetic scale. This transfer of 
sexual libido from the sexual sphere to subsidiary functions is 
still taking place. (Malthusianism, for instance, is an artificial 
continuation of the natural tendency.) Wherever this operation 
occurs without detriment to the adaptation of the individual 
we call it “sublimation," and "repression" when the attempt 
fails. 

*87 The descriptive standpoint of psychoanalysis views the mul- 
tiplicity of instincts, among them the sexual instinct, as partial 
phenomena, and, in addition, recognizes certain affluxes of H* 
bido to nonsexual instincts. 

288 The genetic standpoint is different. It regards the multiplic- 
ity of instincts as issuing from a relative unity, the libido; it sees 
how portions of libido continually split off from the reproduc- 
tive function, add themselves as libidinal affluxes to the nCTvly 
formed functions, and finally merge into them. 

*89 From this point of view we can rightly say that the schizo- 
phrenic iN'ithdraws his libido from the outside world and in 
consequence suffers a loss of reality compensated by an increase 
in fantasy activity. 


INFANTILE PERVERSIONS 

»9o ^Veshall nowtry to fit this new conception oE libido into the 

theory o£ infantile sexuality, which is so very important for the 
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character oE the nutritive instinct and assumes that oE the sexual 
instinct.'^ At the stage oE nutrition, therefore, we cannot yet 
speak of a true sexual libido. 

sga In consequence, sve are obliged to qualify the so-called poly- 
morphous-pervene sexuality of early infancy. The polymor- 
phism oE libidinal strivings at this period can be explained as 
the gradual migration of libido, stage by stage, away from the 
sphere of the nutritive function into that of the sexual function. 
Thus the term “perverse,” so bitterly attacked by our critics, 
can be dropped, since it creates a false impression. 

295 When a chemical substance breaks up into its elements, these 
elements are, under those conditions, products of disintegration. 
But it is not permissible to describe all elements whatsoever as 
products of disintegration. Perversions are disturbed products 
of a developed sexuality. They are never the initial stages of 
sexuality, although there is an undoubted similarity between 
the initial stage and the product of disintegration. As sexuality 
develops, its infantile stages, which should no longer be re- 
garded as “pervene" but as rudimentary and provisional, re- 
solve themselves into normal sexuality. The more smoothly the 
libido withdras^'s from its provisional positions, the more quickly 
and completely does the formation of normal sexuality take 
place. It is of the essence of normal sexuality that all those early 
infantile tendencies which are not yet sexual should be sloughed 
off as much as possible. The less this is so, the more perv’crse 
will sexuality become. Here the expression “perverse” is alto- 
gether appropriate. The basic conditioning factor in perversion, 
therefore, is an infantile, insufficiently developed state of sexu- 
ality. The expression “polymorphous-perv'crse” has been bor- 
roived from the psychology of neurosis and projected backss’ards 
into the psychology of the child, where of course it is quite out 
of place. 

II {I must ask the Tcadn not to misunderstand my figuratlre way of speaking- D 
u. of tourse. not libido as energy that gradually frea itself from the function of 
nutntion. but libido as a function, wbui is bound up with the slow changes of 
ciginic growth.) 
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best suited to make this conflict manifest is a traumatic or patho- 
genic one. 

S 96 As Freud has shmvn in his early ^vritings, one can easily 
imagine a neurosis arising in this ss'ay. It was a conception that 
fitted in quite well with the views of Janet, who attributed a 
neurosis to some kind of defect. From this standpoint one could 
regard neurosis as a product of retarded affective development, 
and I can easily imagine that this conception must seem self- 
evident to anyone who is inclined to derive the neuroses more 
or less directly from a hereditary taint or congenital degeneracy. 
Unfortunately the real state of affairs is much more compli- 
cated. In order to give you some idea of these complications, I 
shall cite a very ordinary example of hysteria, which I hope will 
show you how characteristic and how extremely important they 
are theoretically. 

*97 You will probably remember the case of the young hysteric 
I mentioned earlier, who, surprisingly enough, did not react to 
a situation which might have been expected to make a profound 
impression on her, and yet displayed an unexpected and patho- 
logically violent reaction to a quite ordinary occurrence. We 
took this occasion to express our doubt as to the aetiological 
significance of the trauma, and to investigate more closely the 
so-called predisposition which rendered the trauma effective. 
The result of that investigation led to the conclusion just men- 
tioned, that it is by no means improbable that the origin of a 
neurosis is due to a retardation of affective development. 

*93 You will now ask in what way the patient’s affective develop- 
ment was retarded. The answer is that she lived in a world of 
fantasy which can only be described as infantile. It is unneces- 
sary for me to give you a description of these fantasies, for, as 
neurologists or psychiatrists, you undoubtedly have a daily op- 
l^rtunity to listen to the childbh prejudices, illusions, and emo- 
tional demands of neurotics. The disinclination to face stem 
reality is the distinguishing feature of these fantasies; there is a 
seriousness, a playfulness in them, -which sometimes 
tnvolously disguises real difficulties, at other times makes moun- 
taim^ out of molehills, ahvays thinking up fantastic ivays of 
eva ing the demands of real life. We immediately recognize in 
them the intemperate psychic attitude of the child to reality, his 
precarious judgment, his lack of orientation, his dislike of un- 
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that experience there was no discernible trace of that 
It -was as though it had never happened. In parenthesis let in 
add that perhaps it never happened at all. There is nothing 
prevent it from being sheer fantasy, for here I have only the 
statements of the patient to rely on.^ 

1 Suddenly, after eighteen years, this experience becora« sig- 
nificant, is reproduced and acted out in all its details. ^ ® , 
theory says: the previously blocked affect has suddenly 
its ivay to the surface. This assumption is extremely unlike y 
and becomes still more inconceivable when rve consider that e 
story of the bolting horses may not even be true. Be that as it 
may, it is almost inconceivable that an affect should remain 
buried for years and then suddenly explode at an unsuitab e 


opportunity. 

s« It is very suspicious, too, that patients often have a pro- 
nounced tendency to account for their ailments by some long- 
past experience, ingeniously drawing the analyst’s attenuon 
away from the present to some false track in the pasL This fabe 
track ^vzs the one pursued by the first psychoanalytical theory. 
But to this false hypothesis we owe an insight into the deter* 
mination of neurotic symptoms which we should never have 
reached if the investigators had not trodden this path, guided 
into it, really, by the tendency of the patient to mislead. I think 
that only those ivho regard the happenings in this world as a 
concatenation of errors and accidents, and who therefore be- 
lieve that the pedagogic hand of the rationalist is constantly 
needed to guide us, can ever imagine that this path rvas an aber- 
ration from which we should have been warned off with a sign- 


board. Besides the deeper insight into psychological determina- 
tion, we owe to this “error” a method of inquiry of incalculable 
importance. It is for us to rejoice and be thankful that Freud 
had the courage to let himself be guided along this path. Not 
thus is the progress of science hindered, but rather by blind 
adherence to insights once gained, by the typical conservatism 
of auiliority, by the childish vanity of the savant and his fear of 
making mUukes. This lack of courage is considerably more 
injurious to the name of science than an honest error. iVhc’' 


1 <U nay not be lupcrBuouj lo remark that there are still people who belike that 
psychologiiu swallow the lies of Uidr patients. That is quite impossible. Lies arc 
finlasles, and we deal in fantasies.) 
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memories, that is, of material from the individual's past (aside 
from actual perceptions). If the libido is partially or totall) 
introverted, it invests to a greater or lesser degree large areas of 
memory, with the result that these reminiscences acquire a 
vitality that no longer properly belongs to them. The patients 
then live more or less entirely in the world of the past. They 
battle with difficulties which once played a role in their lives 
but which ought to have faded out long ago. They still worry, 
or rather are forced to worry, about things which should long 
since have ceased to be important. They amuse or torment them- 
selves srith fancies which, in the normal course of events, rvere 
once significant but no longer have any significance for adults. 
s°5 Among the things that were of the utmost significance at 
the infantile period the most influential are the personalities 
of the parents. Even when the parents have long been dead and 
have lost, or should have lost, all significance, the situation of 
the patient having perhaps completely changed since then, thq' 
are still somehow present and as important as if they sverc still 
alive. The patient’s love, admiration, resistance, hatred, and 
rebelliousness still cling to their effigies, transfigured by affec- 
tion or distorted by envy, and often bearing little resemblance 
to the entwhile reality. It was this fact that compelled me to 
speak no longer of "father" and "mother" but to employ instead 
the term ’ imago," because these ^ntasies are not concerned any 
more with the real father and mother but with subjective and 
often very much distorted images of them which lead a shado^s'y 
but nonetheless potent existence in the mind of the patient, 

complex of the parental imagos, that is, the w’hole tissue 
of idras relating to the parents, provides an important field of 
activity for the introverted libido. I should mention in passing 
that the complex in itself leads but a shado^vy existence if it is 
not invested with libido. In accordance with the earlier usage 
worked out in my Studies in Word Association, the word "com- 
plex denoted a system of ideas already invested with libido and 
actirated by it. But this sj'stem also exists in polentia, ready for 
possible action. e\'en when not temporarily or permanently in- 
vested with libido. f i 
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309 For the empirical material on this subject, I must refer you 
to the literature, but should just like to remind you that one of 
my pupils, Dr. Emma Fiirst, has adduced valuable experimental 
proofs in regard to this problem. I have already referred to her 
researches in my lectures at Clark University.® By applying the 
association test to whole families. Dr, Furst established the great 
conformity of reaction type among all members of one family. 
These experiments show that very often there exists an uncon- 
scious concordance of association between parents and children, 
which can only be explained as an intensive imitation or identi- 
fication. The results of these researches indicate a far-reaching 
parallelism of biological tendencies that readily explains the 
sometimes astonishing similarity in the destinies of parents and 
children. Our destinies are as a rule the outcome of our psy- 
chological tendencies. 

3 «o These facts enable us to understand why not only the pa- 
tients themselves, but the theories that have been built on these 
researches, tend to assume that neurosis is the result of the char- 
acterological influence of the parents on the children. This as- 
sumption is, moreover, supported by the experience which lies 
at the base of all education, namely, the plasticity of the child’s 
mind, which is commonly compared with soft wax, taking up 
and preserving all impressions. We know that the first impres- 
sions of childhood accompany us inalienably throughout life, 
and that, just as indestructibly, certain educational influences 
can keep people all their lives within those limits. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that conflicts break out bet^veen 
the personality moulded by educational and other influences of 
the infantile milieu and one’s owti individual style of life. It is a 
conflict which all those must face who are called upon to live a 
life that is independent and creative. 

5" Owing to the enormous influence which childhood has on 
the later development of character, you ^vill readily understand 
^vhy one •would like to attribute the cause of a neurosis directly 
to the influences of the infantile environment. I must confess 


JFunt. SutisUcal Involigaiions 00 Word-Assodatiom and on FamiUal Agrec- 
T)-pc among Uneducated Persons’* (orig. 1005). Jung’s discus- 
second of the Clark Lectures under the title 
** appears as the latter part of “The Association 

Method in Vol. *.-EDrTO«,] 
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the patient feels and sees the difference between now and then, 
and tries as well as he can to adapt himself. Perhaps he will even 
believe himself perfectly adapted, since he may be able to grasp 
the situation intellectually, but that does not prevent his emo- 
tions from lagging far behind his intellectual insight. 

3>3 It is scarcely necessary to give you examples of this phenom- 
enon, for it is an everyday experience that our emotions never 
come up to the level of our insight. It is exactly tlie same with 
the neurotic, but greatly intensified. He may perhaps believe 
that, except for his neurosis, he is a normal person, fully adapted 
to the conditions of life. It never crosses his mind that he has 
still not given up certain infantile demands, that he still cames 
with him, in the background, expectations and illusions of 
which he has never made himself conscious. He indulges in all 
sorts of pet fantasies, of which he is seldom, if ever, so conscious 
that he knows that he has them. Very often they exist only ^ 
emotional expectations, hopes, prejudices, and so forth. In this 
case we call them unconscious fantasies. Sometimes they appear 
on the fringe of consciousness as fleeting thoughts, only to vanish 
again the next moment, so that the patient is unable to say 
whether he had such fantasies or not. It is only during psycho- 
analytic treatment that most patients learn to retain and observe 
these fugitive thoughts. Although most fantasies were once con- 
scious, for a moment, as fleeting thoughts, it would not do to 
call them conscious, because most of the time they are practically 
unconscious. It is therefore right to call them unconscious fan- 
tasies. Of course there arc also infantile fantasies w’hich are 
perfectly conscious and can be reproduced at any time. 
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317 As these fantasies are unconscious, the patient is naturally 
unatvarc of their existence, and to question him about them o!- 
rectly ^vould be quite pointless. Nevertheless it is said over and 
over again, not only by patients but by so-called normal^ per- 
sons: “But if 1 had such fantasies, surely I svould know itl But 
what is unconscious is in truth something that we do not know. 
Our opponents, too, are firmly convinced that such things do 
not exist. This a priori judgment is pure scholasticism and has 
no grounds to support it. AVc cannot possibly rest on the dogma 
that consciousness alone is the psyche, for wc have daily proof 
that our consciousness is only a part of the psychic function. 
\\Tien the contents of our consciousness appear they arc already 
in a highly complex state; the constellation of our thoughts 
from the material contained in our memory is a predominantly 
unconscious process. We are therefore obliged to assume, 
whether we like it or not, the existence of a non-conscious psy- 
chic sphere, e\'en if only as a “negative borderline concept/ 
like Kant’s Ding an sick. Since we perceive effects whose origin 
cannot be found in consciousness, we are compelled to allow 
hypothetical contents to the sphere of the non-conscious, which 
means presupposing that the origin of those effects lies in the 
unconscious precisely because it is not conscious. This con- 
ception of the unconscious can hardly be accused of “mpti- 
cism.” We do not pretend to know or to assert anything positive 
about the state of ps)'chic elements in the unconscious. Instead, 
we have formulated symbolical concepts in a manner analogous 
to our formulation of conscious concepts, and this terminology 
has proved its value in practice. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

8‘8 Thb way of thinking is the only possible one if we accept 
the axiom that “principles are not to be multiplied beyond the 
necessary." We therefore speak about the effects of the uncon- 
scious just as we do about the phenomena of consciousness. 
Great objeaion was taken to Freud's statement: “The uncon- 
scious can only rvbh.'* This svas regarded as an unheard-of 
metaphysical assertion, something like a tenet from von Hart- 
mann s Philosophy of the Unconscious. The indignation 
140 
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capacity. But a sceptical layman, who has no notton how a 
bridge is built, or what is the strength o£ the material used, will 
demand quite different proob of its holding capacity, since he 
can have no confidence in it. It is chiefly the profound ignorance 
of our opponents about what we are doing that screws their de- 
mands up to such a pitch. In the second place, there are the 
countless theoretical misunderstandings: it is impossible for us 
to know them all and to dear them up. Just as we find in our 
patients new and ever more astounding misconceptions about 
the ways and aims of ps)'choanalysis, so our critics display an 
inexhaustible ingenuity in misunderstanding. You can see from 
our discussion of the concept of the unconscious just what 
kind of false philosophical assumptions can vitiate understand- 
ing of our terminology. Obviously a person who thinks of the 
unconsdous as an absolute entity is bound to require proofs of 
a totally different kind, utterly be^’ond our power to give, as our 
opponents in fact do. Had we to offer proof of immortality, 
mountains of proofs of the weightiest nature would have to be 
furnished, very different from what would be required to dem- 
onstrate the existence of plasmodia in a malaria patient. Meta- 
physical expectations still bedevil sdentific thinking far too 
much for the problems of psychoanalysis to be seen in their own 
frame of reference. 

s** But, in fairness to our critics, I must admit that the psycho- 
analytic school has itself given rise to plenty of misunderstand- 
ings, even though in ail innocence. One of the principal sources 
is the confusion that reigns in the theoretical sphere. Regretta- 
ble though it is, ^vc have no presentable theory. You would 
understand this if you could see in concrete instances the enor- 
mous difficulties we have to westle -with. Contrary to the 
opinion of nearly all the critics, Freud is anything rather than 
a theorist He is an empiricist, as anyone must admit who is 
willing to go at all deeply into Freud’s wTitings and to try to see 
his cases as he sees them. Unfortunately, our critics are not 
willing. As we have repeatedly been told, it is “repulsive and 
disgusting” to see them as Freud does. But how r ^ n anyone learn 
the nature of Freud’s method if he allows himself to be put off 
by disgust? Just because people make no effort to accommodate 
themselves to Freud’s point of view, adopted perhaps as a neces- 
sary working hypothesis, they come to the absurd conclusion 
*42 
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first consdous and only then 

associations.' It should be added that not all parts o£ the drM 
ta^ a r “ognizable quality from which their conscous char- 
Lt" can hfdeducedl the/ are often, and indeed nto^t'y. 
recognizable at first. Only aftenvards dos it occur to us t 
have^ciously experienced this or that prt of the dreain. 
From this standpoint alone we may regard the dream as a pro 


uct o£ unconscious origin. _ . 

5*5 The technique for exploring the unconscious 

one I have iust mentioned, used as a matter of course long e 
Freud by every dream-investigator. "We simply try to remembCT 
where the parts of the dream came from. The psychoanal) 
technique of dream elucidation is based on this very simp 
principle. It is a faa that certain parts of the dream are 
from our ivaking life, from events which, on account of their 
obvious unimportance, would have fallen into oblivion an 
■were already on the way to becoming definitely unconsci^* 
is just these parts that are the effects of “unconscious 
Exception has been taken to this expression too. Naturally we 
do not take things nearly so concretely, not to say ponderously, 
as our critics. Certainly this expression is nothing more than 
conscious symbolism— ive were never in any doubt on that point. 
But it is perfectly clear and serv'es very well as a sign for an un* 
knoivn psychic fact. As I have said before, we have no alterna- 
tive but to conceive the unconscious by analogy with the con- 
scious. We do not pretend that we understand a thing merely 
because we have invented a sonorous and all-but-incomprehen- 


sible name for it. 


THE METHOD OF DREAM-ANALYSIS 

S »6 The principle of psychoanalytic elucidation is, therefore, 
extraordinarily simple and has actually been knoivn for a long 
time. The subsequent procedure follows logically along the 

1 fThli might be disputed on the ground that it is an o priori assertion. 1 my** 
Tetnark. howeser, that this viesr conforms to the one g e nera lly accepted working 
hypothesis concerning the origin of dreams: that they are derived from ih* 
periences and thoughts of the recent past. We are. therefore, moving on known 
ground ) 
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TthoTlt has often been object^: my shouW a to have 
anv unconsrious content at all? This objection is y 
about as unscientific as it could ^ssibly be. EveY psy^ ° °S 
element has its special histoiy. fveryYentence 1 
sides the meaning consciously intended by me, its histonca 
meaning, which may turn out to be quite different from iB co - 
scious meaning. I am expressing myself someiYat 
on purpose; I do not mean that 1 could explain the histto 
meaning of every individual sentence. That « easier in t 
oE larger and more complex structures. Thus, it rvin be cl 
ever^'one that, apart from the manifest content of a poem, 
poem itself is especially charaaeristic of the poet m regarO to 
its form, content, and manner of origin. While the poet ^ 
gave expression in his poem to the mood of the momen^ e 
literary historian will see things in it and behind it which the 
poet would never have suspeaed. The analysis which the libr- 
ary historian makes of the poet’s material is exactly coraparablc 
with the method of psychoanalysis, not excluding the mistakes 

that may creep in. . , i • ‘rjil 

Sjo The psychoanalytic method can be compared with 

analysis and synthesis in general. Suppose, for instance, we J 
not understand the meaning of the baptismal rite practised in 
our churches today. The priest tells us; baptism means 
mission of the child into the Christian community. But this does 
not satisfy us. \Vhy is the child sprinkled with tvater? In 
to understand this ceremony, we must gather together from the 
whole history of ritual, that is, from mankind’s memories of the 
rele\ant traditions, a body of comparative material culled from 
the most varied sources: 

1. Baptism is clearly a rite of initiation, a consecration. 
Therefore we have to collect all memories in which any initia- 


tion rites are preser\’ed, 

2. The act of baptism is performed with w-ater. For this 
special form another series of memories must be collected, 
namely, of riles in which water is used. 

3. The person to be baptized is sprinkled with water. Here 
we have to collect all those rites in which the neophyte is sprin- 
kled, immersed, etc. 

4. All reminiscences from mythology, folklore, as well as 
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554 I£ I have made the attempt to illustrate the principles o£ the 
psychoanalytic method by means o£ dream-analysis it is because 
the dream is one o£ the clearest examples o£ psychic contents 
whose composition eludes direct understanding. When someone 
knocks in a nail with a hammer in order to hang something up, 
we can understand every detail of the action; it is immediate y 
evident. It is othenvise with the act of baptism, where every 
phase is problematic. We call these actions, whose meaning and 
purpose are not immediately evident, symbolic actions, or s^* 
bols. On the basis of this reasoning we call a dream s^bolic, 
because it is a psychological product whose origin, meaning, and 
purpose are obscure, and is therefore one of the purest produc^ 
of unconscious constellation. As Freud aptly says, the dream is 
the via regia to the unconscious. 


THE ASSOCIATION EXPERIMENT 

535 There are many products of unconscious constellation be* 
sides dreams. In the association experiment "vve have a means of 
determining exactly the influence of the unconscious. We see 
these effects in the disturbances which I have called “complex 
indicators.” The task which the association test sets the subject 
of the experiment is so extraordinarily simple that even children 
can accomplish it without difficulty. It b all the more surprising 
that, despite thb, so many dbturbances of the intended action 
should be regbtered. The only things that can regularly be 
shown to be causes of these disturbances are the partly con- 
scious, partly unconscious constellations caused by complexes. 
In the majority of cases the connection of these dbturbances 
with feeling-toned complexes can be demonstrated without diffi- 
culty. But very often we must have recourse to the psychoan- 
alytic method in order to explain the connection; that is, 
must ask the patient what associations he can g^ve to the dis- 
turbed reactions. 

33® In this way we obtain the historical material on which to 
base our judgment. It has been objected that the patient could 
then say whatever he liked — in other words, any old nonsense. 
Thb objection b made, I believe, on the unconscious assump- 
tion that the hbtorian who gathers material for his monograph 
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is an imbecile, incapable of distinguishing real parallels from 
apparent ones and authentic reports from crude falsifications. 
Xhe professional has means at his disposal for avoiding clumsy 
mistakes rsdth certainty and more subtle ones svith some prob- 
ability. For anyone who undencands psycltoanalytic work, it is 
a rvell-knotim fact that it is not so very diificuit to see where 
there is coherence and svhere there is none. In addition, fraudu- 
lent statements are in the first place very significant of the per- 
son rvho makes them, and secondly they arc easily recognized as 
fraudulent. 

J57 ^here is, however, another objection to be considered, 
which is more svorth mentioning. One can ask oneself whether 
the reminiscences subsequently produced were really the basis 
of a dream. If, in the evening. I read an interesting account of 
a battle, and at night dream of the Balkan War, and then during 
analysis remember by association certain details in die account 
of the battle, even the most rigorous critic will fairly assume 
that my retrospective association is right and true. As I men- 
tioned earlier, this is one of the most firmly entrenched hypoth- 
eses regarding the origin of dreams. All we have done is to apply 
this working hypothesis consistently to all the remaining associ- 
ations relating to all other parts of the dream. Ultimately, we 
are saying no more than that this dream-element is linked iwth 
this association, that it therefore has soraediing to do with it, 
chat there is a connection betu’ecn the tivo things. When a dis- 
tinguished critic once remarked that, by means of psychoanalytic 
interpretations, one could even connect a cucumber svith an 
elephant, this svorthy showed us, by the very fact of associating 
"cucumber” with "elephant,” that these two things somehow 
have an associative connection in his mind. One must hav e a lot 
of nen-e and a magisterial judgment to declare that the human 
mind produces entirely meaningless associations. In this in- 
stance, only a little reflection is needed to understand the mean- 
ing of the association.) 

S5® In the association experiment we can ascertain the extraor- 
dinarily intense effects emanating from the unconscious precisely 
through the interference of complexes. The slips and faults in 
the experiment are nothing but prototypes of the mistakes s>’e 
make in everyday life, the majority of rvhich must be regarded 
as due to the interference of complexes. Freud has gathered 
M9 
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this material together in his book The Psychopatholop of 
Everyday Life. It includes the so^^lled symptomatic actions— 
■^vhich from another point o£ view might equally well be called 
“symbolic actions’’— and real slips like lapses of memory, slips 
of the tongue, and so on. All these phenomena are effects of un- 
conscious constellations and are therefore so many gate^s-ajs to 
the realm of the unconscious. When they are cumulative, we 
have to call them a neurosis, which from this point of view looks 
like a dysfunction and must be understood as the effect of an 
unconscious constellation. 

339 Thus the assodation experiment is, not infrequently, a 
means of unlocking the unconscious directly, although mostly 
it is simply a technique for obtaining a wide selection of faulty 
reactions which can then be used for exploring the unconscious 
by psj’choanalysis. At least, this is its most reliable form of appli- 
cation at present. Howe\'er, it is possible that it will furnish 
other, especially valuable facts which would give us direct 
glimpses of the unconscious, but 1 do not consider this question 
sufficiently ripe to speak about yet. 
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3-1® ^ After what I have told you about our method you may have 

gained ratlier more confidence in its sdeniific cbaracier, and 
will be inclined to agree that the fantasies which have been 
brought to light by psychoanalytic research are not just the 
arbitrary suppositions and illusions of psychoanalysts. Perhaps 
you will even be willing to listen patiently to what these prod- 
ucts of unconscious fantasy can tell us. 

3i‘ The fantasies of adults are, in so far as they are conscious, 
immensely varied and take the most strongly individual forms. 
It is therefore impossible to give a general descripuon of them. 
But it is very different when we enter by means of analysis into 
the world of unconscious fantasies. The diversity of the fantasy- 
material is indeed very great, but we do not find nearly so many 
individual peculiarities as in the conscious realm. We meet here 
with more typical material which is not infrequently repeated 
in similar form in different individuals. Constantly recurring in 
these fantasies are ideas which are variations of those found in 
religion and mythology. This fact is so striking that we may say 
we have discovered in these fantasies the forerunners of religious 
and mythological ideas. 

St* I should have to enter into very much more detail to give 
you any adequate examples. For these problems I must refer you 
to my book Symbols of Tramformation. Here I will only men- 
tion that the central symbol of Christianity-sacrifice—plays an 
important part in the fantasies of the unconscious. The Viennese 
school knows this phenomenon under the ambiguous name of 
"castration complex." This paradoxicaJ use of the tenn foHou'S 
from the spedal attitude of the Viennese sdiool tou-ards the 
question of sexuality, svhich I discussed earlier. I have devoted 
special attention to tlie problem of sacrifice in the above-men- 
tioned book. I must content myself with this passing reference 
and will now proceed to say something about the origin of 
unconscious fantasies. 
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543 In a child’s unconscious the fantasies are very much simpler, 
as if scaled to the childish milieu. Thanks to the concerted 
efforts of the psychoanalytic school, sve have discovered that the 
most frequent fantasy of childhood is the so-called Oedipus 
complex. This term. too. seems the most unsuitable one po^ible. 
We all know that the tragic fate of Oedipus consisted in his 
marrying his mother and slaying his father. This tragic conflict 
of adult life appears far removed from the psyche of a child, 
and to the layman it seems quite inconceh’able that a child 
should suffer from this conflict. But, with a little reflection, it 
will become clear that the tertium comparationis lies precisely 
in the narrozu restriction of the fate of Oedipus to his two 
parents. This restriction is characteristic of the child, for the 
fate of the adult is not limited to the parents. To that extent 
Oedipus is the exponent of an infantile conflict magnified to 
adult proportions. The term "Oedipus complex” naturally does 
not mean conceiving this conflict in its adult form, but rather 
on a reduced scale suitable to childhood. All it means, in effect, | 
is that the childish demands for love are directed to mother and I 
father, and to the extent that these demands have already at- j 
tained a ceruin degree of intensity, so that the chosen object is I 
jealously defended, we can speak of an "Oedipus complex.” 

344 This weakening and reduction in scale of the Oedipus com- 
plex should not be understood as a diminution of the total sum 
of affect, but as indicating the smaller share of sexual affect char- 
acteristic of a child. To make up for this, childish affects have 
that peculiar intensity which is characteristic of the sexual affect 
in adults. The little son would like to have his mother all to 
himself and to be rid of his father. As you knoiv, small children 
can sometimes force themselves betw’een the parents in the most 
jealous \vzy. In the unconscious these svishes and intentions as- 
sume a more concrete and more drastic form. Children are small 
primitive creatures and are therefore quickly ready to kill—s 
thought As’hich is all the easier in the unconscious, because the 
unconscious is wont to express itself very dramatically. But as 
a child is, in general, harmless, this seemingly dangerous wish is 
as a rule harmless too. I say “as a rule,” for we know that children 
an occasionally give way to their murderous impulses, not only 
indirectly, but in quite direct fashion. But just as the child is 
inapable of making s^'stematic plans, so his intention to murder 
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IS not all that dangerous. The same is true of his Oedipal in- 
tention tosrards the mother. The taint hints of this fantasy in 
the child’s consciousness can easily be overlooked; all parents 
are therefore consrnced that their children have no Oedipus 
complex. Parents, like lovers, are mostly blind. If I now say 
that the Oedipus complex is in the first place only a formula for 
childish desires in regard to the parents and for the conflict 
ivhich these desires evoke-as every selfish desire must-the mat- 
ter may seem more acceptable. 

545 The history of the Oedipus fantasy is of special interest be- 
cause it teaches us a great deal about the development of 
unconscious fantasies in general. People naturally think that 
the Oedipus problem is the problem of the son. But this, re- 
markably enough, is an illusion. Under certain conditions, the 
sexual libido reaches its final differentiation, corresponding to 
the sex of the indit'idual, only relatively late in puberty. Before 
this time it has a sexually undifferentiated character, which 
could also be termed bisexual. It is therefore not surprising if 
little girls have an Oedipus complex too. So hr as we know, 
the first love of a child, regardless of sex, belongs to the mother. 
If the love for the mother is intense at this stage, the father is 
jealously kept away as a rival. Of course, for the child itself, the 
mother at this early stage of childhood has no sexual significance 
worth mentioning, and to that extent the term "Oedipus com- 
plex" is not really suitable. At this period the mother still has 
the si^ificance of a protecting, enfolding, nourishing being, 
who for this reason is a source of pleasure. 

346 is characteristic, too, that the babyish tvord for mother, 

"mamma,” is the name for the maternal breast. As Dr. Bea- 
trice Hinkle has informed roe, interrogation of small children 
elicited the fact that they defined "mother" as the person who 
gives food, chocolate, etc. One could hardly assert that for chil- 
dren of this age food is only a symbol for- sex, though this is 
sometimes true of adults. A superficial glance at the history of 
civilization will show just how enormous the nutritive source 
of pleasure is. The colossal feasts of Rome in its decadence were 
an expression of anything you like, only not of repressed sexu- 
ality, for that is the last thing one could accuse the Romans of 
in those days. There is no doubt that these excesses svere some 
kind of substitute, but not for sexuality; they were far more a 
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substitute for neglected moral functions, which we are too prone 
to regard as laws forced on man from outside. Men have the 
la^vs which they make for themselves.) 

347 As I explained earlier, I do not identify the feeling of pleas- 
ure eo ipso with sexuality. Sexuality has an increasingly small 
share in pleasure-sensations the further back we go in child- 
hood. Nevertheless, jealousy can play a large role, for it too is 
something that does not belong entirely to the sexual sphere, 
since the desire for food has itself much to do with the fint stir- 
rings of jealousy— one has only to think of animalsl Certainly 
it is reinforced by a budding eroticism relatively early. This 
element gains in strength as the years go on, so that the Oedipus 
complex soon assumes its classical form. The conflict takes on | 
a more masculine and therefore more typical form in a son, 
whereas a daughter develops a specific liking for the father, with 
a correspondingly jealous attitude towards the mother. W e could 
call thi s the Electra comple x. As everyone knows, Electra took 
vengeanM on her mother Clytemnestra for murdering her hus- 
band Agamemnon and thus robbing her— Electra— of her be- 
loved father. 

348 Both these fantasy complexes become more pronounced with 
increasing maturity, and reach a new stage only in the post- 
pubertal period, when the problem arises of detachment from 
the parents. This stage is characterized by the symbol we have 
already mentioned: the symbol of sacrifice. The more sexuality 
develops, the more it drives the individual away from his family 
and forces him to achieve independence. But the child has be- 
come closely attached to the family by his whole previous his- 
tory, and especially to the parents, so that it is often only with 
the greatest difficulty that the growing individual can free him- 
self inwardly from his inbntUe milieu. If he does not succeed 
in this, the Oedipus (or Electra) complex ivill precipitate a 
conflict, and then there is the possibility of neurotic disturb- 
^c«. The libido, already sexually developed, pours into the 
Oedipal mould” and gives rise to feelings and fantasies which 
prove beyond doubt the effectiveness of the complex, ivhich 
ti Ij^en had been unconscious and more or less inoperative. 

549 The first consequence is the formation of intense resistances 
against the “immoral” impulses stemming from the now active 
complex. This affects the conscious behaviour in two ■ways* 
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EitJier consequences are dirett, in which case the son dis- 
plays violent resistances against hU father and a particularly 
affectionate and dependent attitude totvards his mother; or they 
are indirect, that is to say compensated; instead of resistance to 
the father there is marked submissiveness coupled rvith an irri- 
tated, antagonistic attitude towards the mother. Direct and com- 
pensated consequences can sometimes alternate. All this is true 
also of the Electra complex. If the sexual libido were to get 
stuck in this form, the Oedipus and Electra conflict would lead 
to murder and incest. This naturally does not happen with 
normal people, nor in so-called “amorar’ primitive communi- 
ties, othenvise the human race would have perished long ago. 
On the contrary, it is in the natural order of things that familiar 
objects lose their compelling charm and force the libido to seek 
new objects; and this acts as an important regulative factor 
irhich prevents parricide and incest The conthnaus develop- 
ment of libido towards objects outside the family is perfectly 
normal and natural, and it is an abnormal and pathological 
phenomenon if the libido remains, as it were, glued to the 
family. Nevertheless, it is a phenomenon that can sometimes be 
observed in normal people. 


THE PROBLEar Of INCEST 

S50 {The unconscious fantasy of saaifice, occurring some time 
after puberty, is a direct outcome of the infantile complexes. 
Of this I have given a circumstantial example in my book 
Symbols of Transformation. The fantasy of sacrifice means the 
giving up of infantile wishes. 1 have shown this in my book and 
at the same time have pointed out the parallels in the history 
of religion. It is not surprising that this problem plays an im- 
portant role in religion, for religion is one of the greatest helps 
in the psychological process of adaptation. The chief obstacle 
to new modes of psycholo^cal adaptation is conservative ad- 
herence to the earlier attitude. But man cannot leave his previ- 
ous personality and his previous objects of interest simply as 
they are. othenvise his libido rvould stagnate in the p^t, and 
tliis would be an impoverishment for him. Here religion is a 
great help because, by the bridge of the symbol, it leads hts 
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libido away from the infantile objects (parents) towards the 
symbolic representatives of the past, i.e., the gods, thus facili- 
tating the transition from the infantile world to the adult ss’orld. 
In this way the libido is set free for social purposes.) 

S5« Freud has a special conception of the incest complex which 
has given rise to heated controversy. He starts from the fact that 
the Oedipus complex is usually unconscious, and he conceives 
this to be the consequence of a moral repression. It is possible 
that I am not expressing myself quite correctly if I give you 
Freud’s viesv in these svords. At any rate, according to him the 
\ Oedipus complex seems to be repressed, that is, displaced into 
1 the unconscious through the reactive effect of conscious tenden* 
Ides. It almost looks as if the Oedipus complex would rise to 
\consciousncss if the child's development were uninhibited and 
were not affected by cultural influences.* 

35* Freud calls the barrier that prevents this acting out of the 
Oedipus complex the “incest barrier.” He seems to believe, so 
far as one can gather from his writings, that the incest barrier is 
formed by the backss*ash of experience, that it is a correction by 
reality, since the unconsdous strives for boundless and imme- 
diate satisfaction without regard for othen. In this he agrees 
svith Schopenhauer, who says of the egoism of the blind ^Vorld• 
Will that it is so strong that a man could slay his brother merely 
to grease hb boots with hb brother’s fau Freud considers that 
the f^'chological incest barrier can be compared with the incest 
prohibitions found even among primitives. He further con- 
siders that these prohibitions arc a proof that men really do 
desire incest, for rvhich reason laws ■were framed against it cs’cn 
on the primitive Ie\’el. He therefore takes the tendency torvards 
incest to be an absolutely concrete sexual wish, for he calb thb 
ctOTplex die root-complex, or nudeus, of the neuroses and b in- 
dined, vieiving thb as the original one, to reduce practically 
the whole psychology of the neuroses, as well as many other phe- 
nomena in the realm of the mind, to thb one complex- 

J A view erpreaed moil itron^j by 
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7. THE AETIOLOGY OF NEUROSIS 


353 Wlih this netv conception of Freud’s we come back to the 
question of the aetiology of neurosis. We have seen that psycho- 
analytic theory started from a traumatic experience in child- 
hood, which later on tvas found to be partly or wholly unreal. 
In consequence, the theory made a change of front and sought 
the aetiologicaliy significant factor in the development of ab- 
normal fantasies. The investigation of the unconscious, con- 
tinued over a period of ten years with the help of an increasing 
number of workers, gradually brought to light a mass of em- 
pirical material which showed that the incest complex was a 
highly important and never-failing element in pathological 
fantasy. But it ivas found that the Incest complex was not a spe- 
cial complex of neurotic people; it proved to be a component 
of the normal infantile psyche. We cannot tell from its mere 
existence whether this complex will give rise to a neurosis or 
not. To become pathogenic. It must precipitate a conflict; the 
complex, svhich in ioelf is inactive, must be activated and in- 
tensified to the point svhere a conflict breaks out. 

S5t This brings us to a new and imporunt question. If the in- 
fantile “nuclear complex" is only a general form, not in itself 
pathogenic but requiring special activation, then the svhole 
aeiiological problem is altered. In that case we would dig in 
vain among the reminiscences of earliest childhood, since they 
give us only the general forms of later conflicts but not the 
actual conflict. <It makes no difference that there were already 
conflicts in childhood, for the conflicts of childhood are dif- 
ferent from the conflicts of adults. Those who have suffered 
ever since childhood from a chronic neurosis do not suffer now 
from the same conflict they suffered from then. Maybe the 
neurosis broke out when they first had to go to school as chil- 
dren. Then it svas the conflict between indulgence and duty, 
between love for their parents and the necessity of going to 
school. But now it is the conflict between, say. the joys of a 
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comfortable bourgeois existence and the strenuous demands of 
professional life. It only seems to be the same conflict. It is just 
as if the ''Teutschen" of the Napoleonic svars srerc to compare 
themselves vtith the old Germans svho rebelled against the 
Roman yoke.) 


UNCONSCIOUS DETERMINATION 

855 I think I can best make my meaning clear i£ I describe the 
subsequent development of the theory by using the example 
of the young lady whose story you have heard in the earlier 
lectures. As you will probably remember, we found in the 
anamnesis that the fright with the horses led to the reminis- 
cence of a similar scene in childhood, in which connection we 
discussed the trauma theory. We found that w'c had to look for 
the real pathological element in her exaggerated fantasies, which 
arose from her retarded psychosexual development. We now 
have to apply the theoretical insight we have thus gained to the 
genesis of this particular illness if we want to understand how, 
just at that moment, that childhood experience was constel- 
lated so effectively. 

856 The simplest way to find an explanation for that nocturnal 
occurrence would be to make an exact inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the moment. The first thing 1 did, therefore, was to 
question the patient about the company she had been keeping 
at the time. From this I learnt that she knew a young man to 
whom she thought of getting engaged; she loved him and hoped 
to be happy with him. At first nothing more could be dis- 
covered. But it would never do to be deterred from investiga- 
tion by the negative results of the preliminary questioning. 
There are indirect ways of reaching the goal when the direct 
■way fails. We therefore return to that singular moment when 
the lady ran headlong in front of the horses. We inquire about 
her companions and the sort of festive occasion she had just 
taken part in. It had been a farewell party for her best friend, 
who rvas going abroad to a health-resort on account of her 
nerves. This friend was married and, we are told, happily; she 
was also the mother of a child. We may take leave to doubt the 
statement that she was happy; for, were she really so, she would 
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presumably have no reason to be "nervous" and in need of a 
cure. 

557 Shifting my angle of approach, I learnt that after her 
mends had caught up with her they took the patient back to 
the house of her host, as this was the nearest shelter. There 
she was hospitably received in her exhausted state. At this point 
the patient broke off her narrative, became embarrassed, fidg- 
eted, and tried to change the subject. Evidently some disagree- 
able recollection had suddenly bobbed up. After the most 
obstinate resistance had been overcome, it appeared that yet 
another very remarkable incident had occurred that night: the 
amiable host had made her a fiery declaration of love, thus pre- 
cipitating a situation which, in the absence of the lady of the 
house, might tvell be considered both difficult and distressing. 
Ostensibly this declaration of love came to her like a boll from 
the blue. A modicum of criticism teaches us, hosvcvcr, that these 
things never drop from the skies but always have their history. 
It svas now the task of the next few weeks to dig out bit by bit 
a long love-story, until at last a complete picture emerged svhich 
I attempt to outline as follow: 

SS^ As a child the patient had been a regular tomboy, caring 
only for wild boys’ games, scorning her own sex and avoiding 
all feminine svays and occupations. After puberty, Tvhen the 
erotic problem might have come too close, she began to shun 
all society, hated and despised everything that even remotely 
reminded her of the biological destiny of woman, and Jived in 
a world of fantasy which had nothing in common with rude 
reality. Thus, until about her twenty-fourth year, she evaded 
all those little adventures, hopes, and expectations which ordi- 
narily move a girl's heart at this age. Then she got to know 
two men who were destined to break through the thorny hedge 
that had grown up around her. Mr. A rvas her best friends 
husband, and Mr. B ^vas his bachelor friend. She liked them 
both. Nevertheless it soon be^n to look as though she liked 
Mr. B a vast deal belter. An intimacy quickly sprang up be- 
tween them and before long there rvas talk of a possible engage- 
ment. Through her relations with Mr. B and through her friend 
she often came into contact with Mr. A. whose presence some- 
times disturbed her in the most unaccountable way and made 
her nervous. 
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About this time the patient went to a large party. Her friends 
were also there. She became lost in thought and was dreamily 
playing with her ring when it suddenly slipped off her huger 
znd rolled under the table. Both gentlemen looked for it and 
Mr. B succeeded in finding it. He placed the ring on her 
with an arch smile and said, “You know what that meansl 
Overcome by a strange and irresistible feeling, she tore the ring 
from her finger and flung it through the open window. A pain- 
ful moment ensued, as may be imagined, and soon she left the 
party in deep dejection. 

0 Not long after this, so-called chance brought it about that 
she should spend her summer holidays at a health resort where 
Mr. and Mrs. A ivere also staying. Mrs. A then began to grow 
visibly nervous, and frequently stayed indoors because she felt 
out of sorts. The patient was thus in a position to go out for 
walks alone with Mr. A. On one occasion they went boating. 
So boisterous vm she in her merriment that she suddenly fell 
overboard. She could not swim, and it was only with great diffi- 
culty that Mr, A pulled her half-unconscious into the boat. And 
then it was that he kissed her. With this romantic episode the 
bonds were tied fast. To excuse herself in her oivn eyes she 
tried all the more energetically to get herself engaged to Mr. B, 
telling herself every day that it -was Mr. B rvhom she really 
loved. Naturally this curious little game had not escaped the 
keen glances of wifely jealousy. Mrs. A, her friend, had guessed 
the secret and fretted accordingly, so that her nerves only got 
worse. Hence it became necessary for Mrs. A to go abroad for 
a cure.' 

s®* The farewell party presented a dangerous opportunity. The 
patient knew that her friend and rival was going off the same 
evening, and that Mr. A would be alone in the house. Of course 
she did not think this out logically and clearly, for some women 
have a remarkable capacity for thinking purely with their feel- 
ings, and not with their intellects, so that it seems to them as if 
they had never thought certain things at all. At any rate she 
had a very queer feeling all the evening. She felt extraordinarily 
ner\'ous, and when Mrs. A had been accompanied to the station 
and had gone, the hysterical twilight state came over her on the 

l(Cf. Tu-o Esiays, pan. itf. and 4*0. For the first two instalments of the story 
tec supra, pars. and sgyff.— E iwiom ] 
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way back. I asked her what she had been thinking or feeling 
at me actual moment when she heard the horses coming along 
behind her. Her answer teas that she had only a feeling of panic, 
the feeling that something dreadful was approaching which she 
could no longer escape. The consequence was, as you know, 
that she was brought back exhausted to the house of her host. 
Mr. A. 

55* To the simple mind this denouement seems perfectly obvi- 
ous. Every layman will say, “Well, that is clear enough, she only 
intended to reluni by one way or another to Mr. A’s house." 
But the psychologist would reproach the layman for his incor- 
rect way of expressing himself, and svould tell him that the 
patient was not conscious of the motives of her behaviour, and 
that we cannot therefore speak of her intention to return to 
Mr. A’s house. There are, of course, learned psychologists ivho 
could find any number of theoretical reasons for disputing the 
purposiveness of her action— reasons based on the dogma of the 
identity of consciousness and psyche. But the psychology in- 
augurated by Freud recognized long ago that the purposive sig- 
nificance of psychological acts cannot be judged by conscious 
motives but only by the objective criterion of their psychological 
result. Today it can no longer be contested that there are un- 
conscious tendencies which have a great influence on a person’s 
reactions and on the effect he has on others. 

What happened at ftfr. A’s house bears out this observation. 
Our patient made a sentimental scene, and Mr. A felt obliged 
to react to it with a declaration of love. Looked at in the light 
of these concluding events, the whole previous history seems to 
be very ingeniously directed tosvards precisely this end, though 
consciously the patient ^vas struggling against it all the duie. 

3 ®* The theoretical gain from this story is the clear recognition 
that an unconscious ''intention" or tendency stage-managed the 
fright with the horses, very probably using for this pur^se 
the infantile reminiscence of the horses galloping irresistibly 
Cowanis dr^scer. Seen in the light of the whole material the 
nocturnal scene with the horses-the starting point of the illness 
—seems to be only the keystone of a planned edifice. The fright 
and the apparently traumatic effect of the childhood experience 
are merely staged, but staged in the peculiar tray characteristic 
of hysteria, so that the mise en scene appears almost exactly 
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like a reality. We know from hundreds of experiences that 
hysterical pains are staged in order to reap certain advantages 
from the environment. Nevertheless these pains are entirely 
real. The patients do not merely think they have pains; from 
the psychological point of view the pains are just as real as those 
due to oi^nic causes, and yet they arc stage-managed. 


THE REGRESSION OF UBIDO 

365 This utilization of reminiscences for staging an illness or ^n 
ostensible aetiology is called a regression of libido. The libido 
goes back to these reminiscences and activates them, with the 
result that an apparent aetiology is simulated. In this instance, 
according to the old theory, it might seem as if the fright svith 
the horses were due to the old trauma. The resemblance be- 
tween the two scenes is unmistakable, and in both cases the 
patient’s fright was very real. At all events, we have no reason 
to doubt her assertions in this respect, as they fully accord with 
our experiences of other patients. The ner>'ous asthma, the 
hysterical anxiety-attacks, the psychogenic depressions and exal- 
tations, the pains, the cramps, etc. are all quite real, and any 
doctor who has himself suffered from a psychogenic symptom 
trill knotv hotv absolutely real it feels. Regressively reactivated 
reminiscences, however fantastic they may be, are as real as 
recollections of events which have actually happened. 

366 As the term “regression of libido" indicates, tve understand 
by this retrograde mode of application a reversion to earlier 
stages. Prom our example we can see very clearly hotv the proc- 
ess of regression takes place. At that farewell party, which pre- 
sented a good opportunity for her to be alone with her host, the 
patient shrank from the idea of turning this opportunity to her 
advantage, but let herself be overpowered by desires which 
hitherto she had never admitted. The libido svas not used con- 
sciously for that purpose, nor rras this purpose ever acknosvl- 
edged. In consequence, the libido had to carry it out by means 
of the unconscious, under the cover of panic in face of over- 
whelming danger. Her feelings at the moment when the horses 
approached illustrate our formulation very clearly; she felt as 
if something inescapable now had to happen. 
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S &7 The process of regression is beautifully illustrated in an 
image used by Freud. The Hbido can be compared ivith a river 
which, when it meets svith an obstruction, gets dammed up and 
causes an inundation. If this river has previously, in its upper 
reaves, dug out other channels, these channels \nl\ be filled up 
again by reason of the damming below. They appear to be real 
river-beds, filled iwth ivater as before, but at the same time tliey 
have only a provisional existence. The river has not perma- 
nently flowed back into the old channels, but only for as long 
as the obstruction lasts in the main stream. The subsidiary 
streams carry the s'.'ater not because they were independent 
streams from the beginning, but because they ivere once stages 
or stations in the development of the main river-bed, passing 
possibilities, traces of tvhich still exist and can therefore be used 
again in times of flood. 

36S This image can he applied directly to the development of 
the uses of libido. The final direction, the main ris'cr-bed, has 
not yet been found at the time of the infantile development of 
sexuality. Instead, die libido branches out into all sorts of sub- 
sidiary streams, and only gradually does the final form appear. 
But when the river has dug out its main bed, all the subsidiary 
streams dry up and lose their importance, leaving only traces of 
their former activity. Similarly, the importance of the child's 
preliminary exercises at sexuality disappears almost com- 
pletely as a rule, except for a few traces. If later an obstniction 
occurs, so that the damming up of libido reactivates the old 
channels, this state is propcriy speaking a netv and at the same 
time an abnormal one. The earlier, infantile state represents a 
normal application of libido, whereas the reversion of libido to 
infantile ways is something abnormal. I am therefore of the 
opinion that Freud is not justified in calling the infantile sex- 
ual manifestations "perverse," since a normal manifestation 
should not be designated by a paihologiral term. This incorrect 
usage has had pernicious consequences in confusing the scien- 
tific public. Such a terminology is a misapplication to normal 
people of insights gained from neurotic psychology, on the 
assumption that the abnormal by-path taken by the libido in 
neurotics is still the same phenomenon as in children. 

369 The so-called "amnesia of childh^d," which I would like to 
mention in passing, is a similar ill^timate retrograde appli- 
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cation o£ terms from pathology. Amnesia is a pathological con- 
dition, consisting in the repression of certain conscious conten ^ , 
and this cannot possibly be the same as the anterograde amnesia 
of children, -which consists in an incapacity for intentional 
memory-reproduction, such as is also found among primitives. 
This incapacity for memory-reproduction dates from birth and 
can be understood on quite obvious biological grounds. It 
would be a remarkable hypothesis if we were to assume that this 
totally different quality of infantile consciousness could be re- 
duced to sexual repressions on the analogy of a neurosis. A neu- 
rotic amnesia is punched out, as it were, from the continuity o 
memory, whereas memory in early childhood consists of single 
islands in the continuum of non-memory. This condition is m 
every sense the opposite of the condition found in neurosis, so 
that the expression “amnesia” is absolutely incorrect. The am- 
nesia of childhood” is an inference from the psychology of neu- 
rosis, just as is the “polymorphous-perverse” disposition of the 
child. 


THE PERIOD OF SEXUAL LATENCY 

S 70 This error in theoretical formulation comes to light in the 
peculiar doctrine of the so-called “period of sexual latency’ in 
childhood, Freud observed that the early infantile sexual mani- 
festations, which I call phenomena of the presexual stage, dis- 
appear after a time and reappear only much later. "What Freud 
calls “infantile masturbation”— that is, all those quasi-sexual 
aaivities which we spoke about before— is said to return later as 
real masturbation. Such a process of development would be 
biologically unique. In conformity with this theory we would 
have to assume, for instance, that when a plant forms a bud from 
which a blossom begins to unfold, the blossom is taken back 
again before it is fully developed, and is again hidden within 
the bud, to reappear later on in a similar form. This impossible 
supposition is a consequence of the assertion that the early in- 
fantile activities of the presexual stage are sexual phenomena, 
and that the quasi-masturbational acts of that period are genu- 
ine acts of masturbation. Here the incorrect terminology 
the boundless extension of the concept of sexuality take their 
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! revenge. Thus it -»vas that Freud svas compelled to assume that 
i there is a disappearance of sexuality, in other wds, a period of 
swual latency. What he calls a disappearance is nothing other 
than the real beginning of sexuality, everything preceding it 
being but a preliminary stage to svhich no real sexual character 
[ can be attributed. The impossible phenomenon of sexual la- 
i tency is thus explained in a very simple way. 

; S 7 » The theor)’ of the latency period is an excellent example of 
I the incorrectness of the conception of infantile sexuality. But 
there has been no error of observation. On the contrary, the 
I hypothesis of tire latency period proves hosv exactly Freud ob- 
served the apparent recommencement of sexuality. The error 
lies in the conception. As we have already seen, the prime error 
consists in a somesvhat old-fashioned conception of a plurality 
of instincts. As soon as we accept the idea of tsvo or more in- 
stincts existing side by side, we must necessarily conclude that, 
if one instinct is not yet manifest. It is still present in nuce, in 
accordance with the old theory of encasement.® Or, in physics, 
we should have to say that when a piece of iron passes from the 
condition of heat to the condition of light, the light was already 
present in nuce (latently) In the heat. Such assumptions are arbi- 
trary projections of human ideas into transcendental regions, 
contravening the requirements of the theory of cognition. We 
have therefore no right to speak of a sexual instinct existing in 
nuce, as we would then be givingan arbitrary interpretation of 
phenomena ivhich can be explained oihenvise, in a much more 
suitable manner. We can only speak of Uie manifestation of the 
nutritive function, of the sexual function, and so on, and then 
only when that function has come to the surface with unmis- 
takable clarity. "We speak of light only when the iron is visibly 
glowing, but not when the Iron is merely hot. 

57* Freud as an observer sees quite clearly that the sexuality of 
neurotics cannot really be compared with infantile sexuality, 
just as there is a great difference, for instance, between the un- 
cleanliness of a two-year-old child and the uncleanliness of a 
forty-year-old catatonic. The one is nonnal. the other exceedingly 

imimehachlelnng: "An old theory of reptoductfon which assumed that when the 
first animal of each species was created, the senna of all other individuals of the 
same species which were to come from it were encased to its ora. ^Century O.e- 
tionary (1890)— 
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pathological. Freud inserted a short passage in his Three 
Low/stating that the infantile form of neurotic sexuality « 
either wholly, or at any rate partly, due to regression. That i , 
even in those cases where we can say that it is still the same ol 
infantile by-path, the function of this by-path is intensmed y 
the regression. Freud thus admits that the infantile sexuality o 
neurotics is for the greater part a regressive phenomenon. 1 hat 
this must be so is evidenced by the researches of recent years, 
showing that the observations concerning the childhood psy- 
chology of neurotics hold equally true of normal people. At any 
rate we can say that the historical development of infantile 
sexuality in a neurotic is distinguished from that of norma 
people only by minimal differences which completely elude sci- 
entific evaluation. Striking differences are exceptional. 


THE AETIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACTUAL PRESE.NT 

S7S The more deeply we penetrate into the heart of the infantile 
development, the more we get the impression that as little or 
aetiological significance can be found there as in the infantile 
trauma. Even with the acutest ferreting into their respective hi^ 
tories we shall never discover why people living on German sou 
had just such a fate, and why the Gauls another. The further we 
get aivay, in analytical investigations, from the epoch of the 
manifest neurosis, the less can we expect to find the real causa 
efficiens, since the dynamics of the maladjustment grow fainter 
and fainter the further we go back into the past. In constructing 
a theory which derives the neurosb from causes in the distant 
past, we arc first and foremost follo^ving the tendency of our 
patients to lure us as far aivay as possible from the critical pr^' 
ent. For the cause of the pathogenic conflict lies mainly in the 
present moment. It is just as if a nation were to blame its miser- 
able political conditions on the past; as if the Germany of the 
nineteenth century had attributed her political dismemberment 
and incapacity to her oppression by the Romans, instead of seek- 
ing the causes of her difiiculties in the actual present. It is 
mainly in the present that the effective causes lie, and here alone 
are the possibilities of removing them. 

SSundard Edn.. p. *52. 
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S7I The greater part o£ the psychoanalytic school is still under 
the spell of the conception that intanaie sexuality is the sine ma 
non of neurosis. It is not only the theorist, delving into child- 
hood simply tam scientific interest, but the practising analyst 
also, ^vho believes that he has to turn the history of infancy in- 
side out in order to find the fantasies conditioning the neurosis, 
A fruitless enterprise! In the meantime the most important 
factor escapes him, namely, the conflict and its demands in the 
present. In the case Ave have been describing, sve should not 
understand any of the motives which produced the hysterical 
attacks if u’e looked for them in earliest childhood. Those remi- 
niscences determine only the form, but the dynamic element 
springs from the present, and insight into the significance of the 
actual moment alone gives real understanding. 

S75 It may not be out of place to remark here that it would never 
occur to me to blame Freud personally for the innumerable mis- 
understandings. I know very well that Freud, being an empiri- 
cist, ahwys publishes only provisional formulations to ^vhich 
he certainly does not attribute any eternal value. But it is 
equally certain that the scientific public is inclined to make a 
creed out of them, a system which is asserted as blindly on the 
one hand as it is attacked on the other. I can only say that from 
the sum total of Freud’s tvritings certain average conceptions 
have crystallircd out, which both sides treat far too dogmatically. 
These views have led to a number of undoubtedly incorrect 
technical axioms the existence of which cannot be postulated 
svith any certainty in Freud’s own work. We know that in the 
mind of a creator of new ideas things are much more fluid and 
flexible than they are in the minds of his followers. They do 
not possess his vital creativity, and they make up for this de- 
ficiency by a dogmatic allegiance, in exactly the same w'ay as 
their opponents, who, like them, cling to the dead letter because 
they cannot grasp its living content. My words are thus addressed 
less to Freud, svho I know recognizes to some extent the final 
orientation of the neuroses, (Iran to his public, tvho continue to 
argue about his viesvs. 

S75 From what has been said it should be clear that we gain in- 
sight into the history of a neurosis only when we understand 
that each separate element in it serves a purpose. IVe can now 
understand why that particular element in the previous history 
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S77 


of our case \sras pathogenic, and we also understand why it 
^vas chosen as a S)’mbol. Through the concept of regression, the 
theory is freed from the narrow formula of die importance of 
childhood experiences, and the actual conflict acquires the sig- 
nificance which, on the empirical evidence, implicitly belongs 
to iL Freud himself introduced the concept of regression, as I 
have said, in his Three Essays, rightly acknoxvledging that ex- 
perience does not permit us to seek the cause of a neurosis ex- 
clusively in the past. If it is true, then, that reminiscences be- 
come effective again chiefly because of regressive actu'ation, we 
have to consider whether the apparently determining effects of 
the reminiscences can be traced back solely to the reoression of 
libido. 

As you have heard already, Freud himself in the Three Es- 
says gives us to understand that the infantilism of neurotic 
sexuality is for the most part due to regression. This statement 
deserves considerably more emphasis than it received there, 
^xtually Freud did give it due emphasis in hb later works.) 
The point is that the regression of libido abolishes to a very 
large extent the aetiological sigrtificance of childhood expe- 
ncnces. It had seemed to us very peculiar anyiv'ay that the 
Oedipus or Electra complex should have a detennining influ- 
ence m the formation of a neurosis, since these complexes are 
actually present in everyone, even in people who have ne\'er 
nown their father and mother and W’erc brought up by foster- 
parents. I have analysed cases of this kind, and found that the 
incest TOraplex was as well developed in them as in other pa- 
tien^. his seeim to me a good proof that the incest complex is 
reality than a purely regressive fantasy formation, 
and that the conflicts resulting from it must be reduced rather 
to an anachronistic clinging to the infantile attitude than to 
which are merely a cover for regressive 
if* oked at from this point of vieiv, childhood experi- 
significance for neurosis only when they are made 
significant by a r^ession of libido. That this must be so to a 
extent is shown by the fact that neither the infantile 
causes incest complex present in everyone 

only when the incest complex 

IS actis-ated by regression. 
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FAILURE OP ADAPTATJON 

37« This brings hs to the question: why does the libido become 
regressive? In order to ansivcr this, sve must examine more 
closely the conditions under svhich a regression arises. In dis- 
cussing tliis problem with my patients I generally give the fol- 
lowing example: A moun(ain<Hmber, attempting the ascent of 
a certain peak, happens to meet with an insurmountable ob- 
stacle,^ for instance a precipitous rock-face whose ascent is a 
sheer impossibility. After vainly seeking another route, he will 
turn back and regretfully abandon the idea of climbing that 
peak. He tvill say to himself: "It is not in my power to get over 
this difliculty, so I will climb an easier mountain." 

373 Here sve see a normal utilization of libido: the man turns 
back when he meets an insutmountable difliculty, and uses his 
libido, whidi could not attain its original goal, for the ascent 
of another mountain. 

3®® Now’ let us imagine that the rock-face tvas not really un- 
climbable so far as tiic man's physical abilities were concerned, 
but that he shrank back from tins diflicult undertaking from 
sheer funk. In this case two possibilities are open: 

1. The man will be annoyed by bis own coivardice and will 
set out to prove himself less timid on another occasion, or per- 
haps he will admit that with bis timidity he ought never to 
undertake sucli daring ascents. At any rate, he will acknowledge 
that his moral capacity is not sufficient to overcome the difficul- 
ties. He therefore uses the libido svhich did not attain its orig- 
inal aim for the useful purpose of self-criticism, and for evolving 
a plan by which he may yet be able, ivith due regard to his 
moral capacity, to realize his wish to climb a mountain. 

2 , The second possibility is tliat the man does not admit his 
cowardice, and flatly asserts that the rock face is physically un- 
cUrabable, although he can very ivcll see that, with sufficient 
courage, the obstacle could be overcome. But he prefers to de- 
ceive himself. This creates the psychological situation which is 
of significance for our problem. 

s8> At bottom the man knotvs perfectly well that it would be 
physically possible to ovenrome the difficulty, and that hs is 
simply morally incapable of doing so. But he pushes this thought 
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aside because of its disagreeable character. He is so conceited 
that he cannot admit his cotvardice. He brags about his courage 
and prefers to declare that things are impossible rather than 
that his own courage is inadequate. In this way he falls into 
contradiction with himself: on the one hand he has a correct 
appreciation of the situation, on the other he hides this knowl* 
edge from himself, behind the illusion of his bravery. He 
represses his correct insight and tries to force his subjective illu- 
sions on reality. The result of this contradiction is that his libido 
is split and the two halves fight one another. He pits his wish to 
climb the mountain against the opinion, invented by himself 
arid supported by artificial arguments, that the mountain is un* 
climbable. He draws back not because of any real impossibility 
but because of an artificial barrier invented by himself. He has 
fallen into disunion with himself. From this moment on he 
suffers from an internal conflict. Now the realization of his 
cowardice gains the upper hand, now defiance and pride. In 
either case his libido is engaged in a useless civil tvar, and the 
man becomes incapable of any new enterprise. He will never 
realize his wish to climb a mountain, because he has gone thor- 
oughly astray in the estimation of his moral qualities. His efit* 
czen^ is reduced, he is not fully adapted, he has become—in a 
word-neurotic The libido that retreated in face of the diffi- 
cu ty as led neither to honest self-criticism nor to a desperate 
struggle to overcome the difficulty at any price; it has been used 
mere y to mainmin the cheap pretence that the ascent was abso- 
u ey impossible and that even heroic courage would have 
availed nothing. ^ 


385 


reversion to the INFANTILE LEVEL 

nf reaction is called infantile. It is characteristic 

of naive minds generally, not to find the mis- 
ves blit in things outside them, and forcibly to 
T ‘’'™ ‘“bjective judgment, 
he V stives the problem in an infantile rvay; 

modfo ad the first climber a 

Xt rve n ™ of the child’s mind. That is 

y regression. His libido retreats before the oh- 
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3wdc it cannot surmount and sutMtuines a childish illusion for 
real action, 

s*< Such cases arc a daily occuncncc in the treatment of neu- 
rosis. 1 would only remind you of all those joung girls n-ho sud- 
denly become hysterically ill the moment they have to decide 
whether to get engagetl or not. As an example, 1 sWH present 
the case of tuo sisters. The ttvo girls u'ere separated by only a 
ywr in age. In mlents and also in ch.iractcr they were very much 
alike. They had the same education and grew up in tiie same 
surroundings tinder the same parental influences. Both were 
ostensibly healthy, neither showed any noticeable nersous 
symptoms. An attentive obserx’cr might have discovered tliat 
the elder daughter was rather more the darling of her parents 
than the younger. Her p.arcnts' esteem 'vas due to the special 
kind of sensitiveness svhich this daughter displayed. She de- 
manded more affection than the younger one, was somewhat 
more precocious and forthcoming than she. Besides, she showed 
some delightfully childish iraits-jiisi those things which, be- 
cause of tlicir contradictory and slightly unbalanced character, 
make a penon specially charming. No wonder father and mother 
had great joy in their elder daughter. 

S*5 ^V^^cn the two sisters became of marriageable age, they both 
made ilie acquaintance of two young men. and the possibility of 
ihcir marriages soon tltcw near. As is generally the case, there 
were certain difficulties in the way. Both girls were quite young 
and had very little experience of the world. The men svere fairly 
young too, and in positions whicli might have been better: tliey 
were only at the beginning of their careers, nevertheless both 
were cajxiblc young men. The two girls lived in social surround- 
ings sshicb gave Uicm ilie right to certain expectations. It was a 
situation in svhich doubts as to the suitability of cither marriage 
were permissible. Moreover, both girls were insufficiently ac- 
quainted sviih their prospective husbands, and svere not quite 
sure of their love. Hence there u'cre many hesitations and 
doubts. It was noticed that the elder sister ahrays showed greater 
waverings in all her decisions. On account of these hesitations 
ilicre were some painful moments witli the two young men. who 
naturally pressed for a definite answer. At stum moments the 
elder sister showed herself much more agitated than the younger 
one. Several times she went wcqjing to her mother, bemoaning 
*7* 
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her oivn uncertainty. The younger one was more decided, and 
put an end to the unsettled situation by accepting her suitor. 
She thus got over her difliculty and thereafter events ran 
smoothly. 

As soon as the admirer of the cider sister heard that the 
younger one had given her word, he rushed to his lady and 
begged passionately for her final acceptance. His tempestuous 
behaviour irritated and rather frightened her, although she was 
really inclined to follow her sister’s example. Slie answered in a 
haughty and rather ofFliand %vay. He replied with sharp re- 
proaches, causing her to answer still more tartly. At the end 
there was a tearful scene, and he went away in a huff. At home, 
he told the story to his mother, who expressed the opinion that 
the girl was obviously not the right one for him and that he had 
better choose someone else. The quarrel had made the girl pro- 
foundly doubtful whether she really loved him. It suddenly 
seemed to her impossible to leave her beloved parents and fol- 
iow this man to an unknown destiny. Matters finally went so far 
that the relationship was broken off altogether. From then on 
me girl betame moody; she showed unmistakable signs of the 
to'vards her sister, but would neither see nor 
'■‘'PPy relationship with 
earlier child-like 

to vtnlprn ^ "'®'”''r, which sometimes amounted 

vouoJer .to™ depression followed. While the 

isunt h ifh eelebrating her wedding, the elder went to a 
fonT'uo for n^ous intestinal caurrh. I shall not 

hysteria ** illness; it developed into an ordinary 

sexual 'oroWem^Th^ this case great resistance ivas found to the 

ayounceirl cnntrl'^^ perverse fantasies, so unexpected in 
child of^Iight year^Sd ^h" h discovery that once, as a 

fronted in the Jtre.. % fo“’'d herself suddenly con- 

spot by fright and for a"! She rvas rooted to the 

pursued her in her Leamj^He™" “Siy 'mage 

her at the time The younger sister had been svith 

she dreamt of a man in a ' “^er the patient told me about this, 
grey suit, who started to do in front of 
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her what the cxhibiiionist had done. She awoke with a crv of 
terror, ' 

388 Her f,rst association to the grey suit a suit of her father’s, 
which he had been wearing on an excursion she had made with 
him svhcn she was about six years old. Xhis dream, without any 
doubt, connects the father svith die exiiibitionist. There must 
be some reason for this. Did something happen ivith the father 
that might possibly call forth such an association? This question 
met with violent resistance from the patient, but it would not 
let her alone. At the next interview she reproduced some very 
early reminiscences, in which she had iv-atchcd her father un- 
dressing; and one day she came, terribly embarrassed and 
shaken, to tell me that she had had an abominable vision, abso- 
lutely distinct. In bed at night, she suddenly felt herself once 
again a child of two or three years old, and she saw her father 
standing by her bed in an obscene attitude. The story was gasped 
out bit by bit, obviously ivith the greatest internal stnjggle. 
Then followed wild (.amentations about how dreadful it was 
that a father should do such a terrible thing to his child. 

589 Nothing is less probable than that the father really did this. 
It is only a fantasy, presumably constructed in the course of the 
analysis from that same need for causality which once misled 
the analysts into supposing that hysteria was caused merely by 
such impressions. 

390 This case seems to me perfectly designed to demonstrate the 
importance of the regression theory, and to show at the same 
time the sources of the previous theoretical errors. Originally, 
as wc 53 t«', there n-as only a slight difference between the two 
sisters, but from the moment of their engagement their ways 
became totally divided. They now seemed to have two entirely 
different characters. The one, vi^rous in health, and enjoying 
life, was a fine courageous girl, svilUng to submit to the natural 
demands of womanhood; the other was gloomy, ill-tempered, 
full of bitterness and malice, untvilling to make any effort to 
lead a reasonable life, egotistical, quarrelsome, and a nuisance 
to all around her. This striking difference was brought out only 
when one of the sisters successfully got over the difficulties of 
the engagement period, while the other did not. For 
hung by a hair whether the affair vrould be broken off. The 
younger, somewhat more placid, was the more decided, and she 
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^vas able to find the right word at the right moment. The elder 
^vas more spoiled and more sensitive, consequently more influ- 
enced by her emotions, so that she could not find the right ^vord, 
nor had she the courage to sacrifice her pride to put things 
straight aftenvards. This little cause had a great effect, as we 
shall see. Originally the conditions were exactly the same for 
both sisters. It ^vas the greater sensitiveness of the elder that 
made all the difference. 


SENSrriVEKESS AND REGRESSION 

S9* The question now is, whence came this sensitiveness which 
had such unfortunate results? Analysis demonstrated the exist- 
ence of an extraordinarily well-developed sexuality with an in- 
futile, fantastic character; further, of an incestuous fantasy 
about the father. Assuming that these fantasies had long been 
alive and active in the pau'ent, we have here a quick and very 
simple solution of the problem of sensitiveness. IVe can easily 
undenund why the girl was so sensitive: she was completely 
shut up in her fantasies and had a secret attachment to her 
father. In these circumsunces it would have been a miracle if 
she^d been willing to love and marry another man. 

, . ® pursue the development of these fantasies 

ck to ^cir source, following our need for causality, the greater 
be^me the diffi^Uies of analysis, that is, the greater become 

reach that im- 

Teadv h whose improbability has al- 

onnation. Therefore, we have to conceive these 
aSS, "res^tances." not-at least in this stage of the 
M consdons realization of a pain- 

M m^ory. but as a struggle against the construction oftto 

thepati™t“,o“w “ But what is it that compels 

to suggest that tlT"' *1''^*' e ™B even be inclined 

not venture to douhtAztAm'h"^ ^ 

Ivst’s neeH tn where the ana- 

> o find a cause, especially under the influence of the 
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trauma theory, forced the patient to invent a fantasy of this 
kind. But the analyst, in his turn, would never have arrived at 
this theory had he not followed the patient's line of thought, 
thus taking part in that retrograde movement of libido which 
we all regression. He is simply carrying out to its logical con- 
clusion what tlie patient is afraid to carry out, that is, a regres- 
sion, a retreat of libido with all the consequences that this 
entails. 

391 Hence, in tracing the libido regression, the analysis does not 
ahv'ays follotv tlie exact path marked out by the historical de- 
velopment, hut often that of a subsequently formed fantasy, 
based only in part on former realities. In our case, too, the 
events tvere only partly real, and they got their enormous signifi- 
cance only aftenvards, when the libido regressed. ^Vhenever the 
libido seizes upon a certain reminiscence, we may expect it to 
be elaborated and transformed, for everything that is touched 
by the libido revives, takes on dramatic form, and becomes sys- 
tematized. ^Vc have to admit that by far the greater part of the 
material became significant only later, tvhen the regressing 
libido, seizing hold of anything suitable that lay in its path, had 
turned all this into a fantasy. Then that fantasy, keeping pace 
with the regressive movement of libido, came back at Iasi to the 
father and put upon him all the infantile sexual wishes. Even p 
has it ever been thought that the golden age of Paradise lay in 
the pastl 

395 As ive know that the fantasy material brought out by analysis 
became significant only aftenvards, we are not in a position to 
use this material to explain the onset of the neurosis; we should 
be constantly moving in a circle. The critical moment for the 
neurosis was the one when the girl and the man were both ready 
to be reconciled, but rvhen the inopportune sensitiveness of the 
patient, and perhaps also of her jxirmer, allowed the opportu- 
nity to slip by. 


IS SE.NStTrVENESS PRIMARY? 

396 It might be said-and the psychoanalytic school inclines to 
this view-that the critical sensitiveness arose from a special psy- 
chological history which made this outcome a foregone condn- 
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sion. We know that in psychogenic neuroses sensitiveness 
always a symptom ot disunion with oneself, a symptom ot tne 
struggle between two divergent tendencies. Each of these ten ■ 
encies has its psychological prehistory, and in our cue it ca 
clearly he shown that the peculiar resistance at the bottom ot 
the patient’s critical sensitiveness tvas in fact bound up histori- 
cally with certain infantile sexual activities, and also with tha 
so-called traumatic experience-things which may very well cast 
a shadow on sexuality. This would be plausible enough, were it 
not that the patient’s sister had experienced pretty much the 
same things— including the exhibitionist— without suffering the 
same consequences, and Avithout becoming neurotic. 

597 We ^vould therefore have to assume that the patient experi- 
enced these things in a special way, perhaps more intensely and 
enduringly than her sister, and that the events of early child- 
hood would have been more significant to her in the^ long 
run. If that had been true in so marked a degree, some violent 
effect would surely have been noticed even at the time. But in 
later youth the events of early childhood were as much over and 
done with for the patient as they were for her sister. Therefore, 
yet another conjecture is conceivable with regard to that critiral 
sensitiveness, namely, that it did not come from her peculiar 
prehistory but had existed all along. An attentive observer of 
small children can detect, even in early infancy, any unusual 
sensitiveness. I once analysed a hysterical patient who showed 
me a letter ivritten by her mother when the patient was two 
years old. Her mother ^\r^ote about her and her sister: she— the 
patient— was ahvays a friendly and enterprising child, but her 
sister had difficulties in getting along with people and thin^. 
The first one in later life became hysterical, the other catatonic. 
These far-reaching differences, which go back into earliest child- 
hood, cannot be due to accidenml events but must be regarded 
as innate. From this standpoint we cannot assert that our pa- 
tient’s peculiar prehistory rvas to blame for her sensitiveness at 
the critical moment; it ivould be more correct to say that this 
sensitiveness was inborn and naturally manifested itself most 
strongly in any unusual situation. 

39 ^ This excessive sensitiveness very often brings an enrichment 
of the personality and contributes more to its charm than to the 
undoing of a person’s character. Only, when difficult and un- 
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usual situations arise, the advantage frequently turns into a 
very great disadvantage, since calm consideration is then dis- 
turbed by untimely affects. Nothing could be more mistaken, 
though, than to regard this excessive sensitiveness as in itself a 
pathological character component. If that were really so, we 
should have to rate about one quarter of humanity as patho- 
logical. Yet if this sensitiveness has such destructive conse- 
quences for the individual, we must admit that it can no longer 
be considered quite normal. 

359 We are dris'en to this contradiction when we contrast tlie 
tivo vietvs concerning the significance of the psychological pre- 
history as sharply as we have done here. In reality, it is not a 
question of either one or the other. A certain innate sensitive- 
ne» produces a special prehistory, a special way of experiencing 
infantile events, which in their turn are not without influence 
on the development of the child's view of the vtorld. Events 
bound up with posverful impressions can never pass off without 
leaving some trace on sensitive people. Some of thein remain 
effective throughout life, and such events can have a determin- 
ing influence on a person’s whole mental development. Dirty 
and disillusioning experiences in the realm of 5 e.\uality are 
especially apt to frighten off a sensitive person for years after- 
svards, so that Uie mere thought of sex arouses the greatest 
resistances. 

400 As the trauma theory shosvs, we are too much inclined, know- 
ing of sucli cases, to attribute the emotional development of a 
person wholly, or a: least very largely, to accidents. The old 
trauma theory ivent loo far in this respect. We must never forget 
that the world is. in the first place, a subjective phenomenon. 
T/ie impressions we receive pom these accidental happenings 
arc also our own doing. It is not true that the impressions are 
forced on us unconditionally; our otvn predisposition conditions 
the impression. A man whose libido is blocked svill have, as a 
rule, quite different and very much more vivid impressions than 
one rvhose libido is organized in a wealth of activities. A person 
who is sensitive in one way or anotlicr will receive a deep im- 
pression from an event which rrould leave a less sensitive per- 
son cold. . , 

<01 Therefore, in addition to the acddcntal impression, n-e have 
to consider the subjective conditions seriotisif. Our previous 
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reflections, and in particular our discussion of an actual case, 
have shoAvn that the most important subjective condition is 
regression. The effect of regression, as practical experience 
shows, is so great and so impressive that one might be inclined 
to attribute the effect of accidental occurrences solely to the 
mechanism of regression. Without any doubt, there arc many 
cases where everything is dramatized, where even the traumatic 
experiences are pure figments of the imagination, and the few 
real events among them are aftenvards completely distorted by 
fantastic elaboration. We can safely say that there is not a single 
case of neurosis in which the emotional value of the antecedent 


experience is not intensified by libido regression, and even when 
large tracts of infantile development seem to be extraordinarily 
significant (as for instance the relationship to the parents). It is 
almost always a regression that gives them this value. 

402 The truth, as alwa)^, lies in the middle. The previous his- 
tory certainly has a determining value, and this is intensified by 
regression. Sometimes the traumaticsignificance of the previous 
history comes more to the forefront, sometimes only its regres- 
sive meaning. These considerations naturally have to be applied 
to infantile sexual experiences as well. Obviously there are cases 
where brutal sexual experiences justify the shadow throtvTi on 
sexuality and make the later resistance to sex thoroughly com- 
prehensible. (I would mention, by the way, that frightful im- 
pressions other than sexual can leave behind a permanent feel- 
ing o insecurity which may give the individual a hesitating 
attitude to reality.) 'Where real evenu of undoubted traumatic 
potency are absent— as is the case in most neuroses— the mecha- 
nism of regression predominates. 

4 5 ^ It niight be objected that we have no criterion by ivhich to 
^ ^ po^enti^cffett of a trauma, since this is an extremely 
a ive concept. That is not altogether true; ive have such a 
average normal person. Something that is likely 
^ and abiding impression on a normal person 

Totirc ^ ha\'ing a determining influence for neu- 

cannot attribute determining importance, in 
near anH impressions Tvhich normally ivould disap- 

an tmpvn In most cases where some event has had 

« JS 't. "'e shall in all probability find a 

egression, that is to say, a secondary fantastic dramatLtion. 
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The earlier in childhood an impression ti said to have arisen, 
the more suspect is its reality. Primitive people and animals 
have nothing like that capacity for reviving memories of unique 
impressions which we find among civilited people. Very young 
^ildren are not nearly as impressionable as older children. The 
higher development of Uie mental faculties is an indispensable 
prerequisite for irnpressionability. We can therefore safely as- 
sume^ that the earlier a patient places some impressive experi- 
ence in his childhood, the more likely it is to be a fantastic and 
regressive one. Deeper impressions are to be expected only from 
experiences in late ciuldhood. At any rate, wc generally have to 
attribute only regressive significance to the events of early in- 
foncy, that is, from tlie fifth year back. In later years, too, regres- 
sion can sometimes play an overwhelming role, but even so one 
must not attribute too little imponance to accidental events. In 
the later course of a neurosis, accidental events and regression 
together form a vicious circle; retreat from life leads to regres- 
sion, and regression heightens resistance to life. 


THE TELEOLOCrCAL StCNtFtCANCE OF RECRESStOV 

<'•4 {Before pursuing our argument further, we must turn to the 
question of what teleological significance should be attributed 
to regressive fantasies. Wc might be satisfied trith the hypothe- 
sis that these fantasies are simply a substitute for real action and 
therefore have no further significance. That can hardly be so. 
Psychoanalytic theory inclines to sec the reason for the neurosis 
in the fantasies (illusions, prejudices, etc.), as their character 
betrays a tendency svhich is often directly opposed to reasonable 
action. Indeed, it often looks as if the patient were really using 
his previous history only to prove that he cinnot act reasonably, 
tvhereupon the analyst, svho. like everyone else, is easily in- 
clined to sympathize with the patient (i.c., to identify with him 
unconsciously), gets the impression that the patient's arguments 
constitute a real aetiology. In other cases the fantasies have more 
the character of svonderful ideals which put beautiful and airy 
phantasms in the place of crude reality. Here a more or less 
obrious megalomania is ahmp present, aptly compensating for 
the patient's indolence and deliberate incompetence. But the 
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decidedly sexual fantasies often reveal their purpose quite 
clearly, which is to accustom the patient to the thought of his 
sexual destiny, and so help him to overcome his resistance. 

<05 If we agree with Freud that neurosis is an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at self-cure, -we must allow the fantasies, too, a double 
character: on one hand a pathological tendency to resist, on 
the other a helpful and preparatory tendency. With a normal 
person the libido, when it is blocked by an obstacle, forces him 
into a state of introversion and makes him reflect. So, too, wat 
a neurotic under the same conditions: an introversion ensues, 
rvith increased fantasy activity. But he gets stuck there, became 
he prefers the infantile mode of adaptation as being the easier 
one. He does not see that he is exchanging his momentary' 
ad\'antage for a permanent disadvantage and has thus done 
himself a bad turn. In the same way, it is mudi easier and more 
convenient for the civic authorities to neglect all those trouble- 
some sanitary precautions, but when an epidemic comes the sin 
of omission ^es bitter revenge. If, therefore, the neurotic 
claims all manner of infantile alleviations, he must also accept 
the consequences. And if he is not trilling to do so, then the 
consequences tvill overtake him. 

It would, in general, be a great mistake to deny any teleolt^* 
ical \'alue to the apparently pathological fantasies of a neurotic. 
They are, as a matter of fact, the first beginnings of spiritualiza- 
tion, the first groping attempts to find new ways of adapting. 
His retreat to the infantile lev'el does not mean only regression 
and stagnation, but also the possibility of discovering a new life- 
plan. Regression is thus in very truth the basic condition for 
the act of creation. Once again I must refer you to my oft-cited 
book Symbob of Transformation,) 



8 . THERAPEUTIC PRINCIPLES 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


407 With the concept of regression, psychoanalysis made prob- 
ably one of the most important discoveries in this field. Not 
only were the earlier formulations of the genesis of neurosis 
overthrown or at least considerably modified, but the actual 
conflict received, for the first time, its proper valuation. 

In our earlier case of the lady and the horses, we saw that the 
symptomatologicai drainatiration could only be understood 
when it was seen as an expression of the actual conflict. Here 
psychoanalytic theory joins hands with the results of the asso- 
ciation experiments, of which I spoke in my lectures at Clark 
University. The association experiment, when conducted on a 
neurotic penon, gives us a number of pointers to definite con- 
flicts in his actual life, svhich we call complexes. These com- 
plexes contain just those problems and difficulties which have 
brought the patient into disharmony with himself. Generally 
we find a love-conflict of a quite obvious character. From the 
standpoint of the association experiment, neurosis appears as 
something quite different from what it seemed to be from the 
standpoint of earlier psychoanalytic theory. From that stand- 
point, neurosis seemed Co be a formation having its roots in 
earliest infancy and overgrowing the normal psychic structure; 
considered from the standpoint of the assoaation experiment, 
neurosis appears as a reaction to an actual conflict, svhidi nat- 
urally is found just as often among normal people but is solved 
by them without too much difficulty. The neurotic, however, 
remains in the grip of the conflict, and his neurosis seems to be 
more or less the consequence of bis having got stuck. We can 
say, therefore, that the results of the association experiment 
argue strongly in favour of the regression theory. 

s8i 
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the evaluation of neurotic fantasies 

409 With the help of the earlier, "historical" conception of neu- 
rosis, -tve thought we could understand why a neurotic tvi^th a 
powerful parental complex has such great difficulties in adapt- 
ing himself to life. But now that we know that normal 
have exactly the same complexes and, in principle, go throug 
the same psychological development as a neurotic, ive ran no 
longer explain neurosis by the development of certain fant^y 
systems. The really explanatory approach now is a prospectne 
one. We no longer ask whether the patient has a ffither or 
mother complex, or unconscious incest fantasies which tie him 
to his parents, for we know today that ev^body has them, t 
was a mistake to believe that only neurotics have such things. 
We ask rather: mat is the task which the patient does not 
tvant to fulfil? mat difficulty is he trying to avoid? 

410 If a person tried always to adapt himself fully to the condi- 
tions of life, hb libido would always be employed correctly and 
adequately. 'When that does not happen, it gets blocked and 
produces regressive symptoms. The non-fulfilment of the 
mands of adaptation, or the shrinking of the neurotic from diffi- 
culties, b, at bottom, the hesitation of every orpnbm in me 
face of a neiv effort to adapt. (The training of animals provides 
instructive examples in this respect, and in many cases such an 
explanation b, in principle, sufficient. From thb standpoint 
the earlier mode of explanation, -which maintained that 
resbtance of the neurotic was due to hb bondage to fantasies, 
appears incorrect. But it would be very one-sided to take our 
stand solely on a point of principle. There b also a bondage to 
fantasies, even though the ^tasies are, as a rule, secondary. 
The neurotic's bondage to ^ntasies (illusions, prejudices, etc.) 
de\'elops gradually, as a habit, out of innumerable regressions 
from obstacles since earliest childhood. All thb grows into a 
regular habit familiar to every student of neurosb; we all knoiv 
those patients who use their neurosb as an excuse for running 
away from difficulties and shirking their duty. Their habitual 
evasion produces a habit of mind which makes them take it for 
granted that they should live out their fantasies instead of ful- 
filling disagreeable obligations. And thb bondage to fantasy 
182 
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makes reality seem less real to the neurotic, less valuable and 
Jess interesting, than it does to the normal person. As I ex- 
piained earlier, the fantastic prejudices and resistances may 
also arise, sometimes, from experiences that rvere not intended 
at all; in other words, rvere not deliberately sought disappoint- 
ments and suchlike.) 

^ TJie ultimate and deepest root of neurosis appears to be the 
innate sensitiveness,* which causes difficulties even to the infant 
at tlie mothers breast, in the form of unnecessary excitement 
and resistance. The apparent aetiology of neurosis elicited by 
psychoanalysis is actually, in very many cases, only an inventory 
of carefully selected fantasies, reminiscences, etc., aiming in a 
definite direction and created by die patient out of the libido 
he did not use for biological adaptation. Those allegedly aetio- 
logical fantasies thus appear to be nothing but substitute for- 
mations, disguises, artificial explanations for the failure to 
adapt to reality. The aforementioned vicious circle of flight 
from reality and regression into fantasy is naturally very apt to 
give the illusion of seemingly decisive causal relationships, 
which the analyst as well as the patient believes in. Accidental 
occurrences intervene in this mechanism only as ’'miu'gating 
circumstances." Their real and effective existence must, hosr* 
ever, be acknotvledged. 

'* I must admit that those critia are partly right who get the 
impression, from dieir reading of |wychoanalyiic case histories, 
that it is all fantastic and artificial. Only, they make die mistake 
of attributing the fantastic artefacts and lurid, far-fetched 5 ) 70 - 
bolisms to the suggestion and fertile imagination of the anal)’st, 
and not to the incomparably more fertile fantasy of his patients. 

In the fantasy material of a psychoanalytic case history there is, 
indeed, very much that is artificial. But die most striking thing 
is the active inventiveness of die patient. And die critics are not 
so ivrong, either, when they say that their neurotic patients have 
no such fantasies. I do not doubt that most of their patients are 
totally unconscious of having any fantasies at all. '^Vhen it is in 
the unconscious, a fantasy is "real" only when it some de- 
monstrable effect on consciousness, for instance m the form ot 
a dream. Othenvise ive can say with a clear consaence diat it is 
1 <Scnsitivtn«s is naturaUr onlf one «>nl to ii. W* could .bo «y “reactiHiy- or 
"labiUi}'." As we know, there are many other rrordt tn amiution.) 
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not leal. So anyone who overlooks the almost imperceptible ef- 
fects of unconscious fantasies on consciousness, or dispenses witn 
a thorough and technically irreproachable analysis of dreams, 
can easily overlook the fantasies of his patients altogether, we 
are therefore inclined to smile when we hear this oft-repeated 

objection. , , . - 

i Nevertheless, we must admit that there is some truth m i • 
The regressive tendency ol the patient, reinforced by the atten- 
tions of the psychoanalyst in his examination of the unconsaous 
fanusy activity, goes on inventing and creating even during tlie 
analysis. One could even say that this activity is greatly increased 
in the analytical situation, since the patient feels his regressive 
tendency strengthened by the interest of the analyst and pro 
duces even more fantasies than before. For this reason our critics 
have often remarked that a conscientious therapy of the n^* 
rosis should go in exactly the opposite direction to that taken by 
psychoanalysis; in other words, that it is the first task of therapy 
to extricate the patient from his unhealthy fantasies and bnng 
him back again to real life. 

4»4 The psychoanalyst, of course, is well aivare of this, but he 
knows just how far one can go with this extricating of neurotics 
from their fantasies. As medical men, we should naturally 
dream of preferring a difficult and complicated method, assailed 
by all the authorities, to a simple, clear, and easy one unle« 
for a very good reason. I am perfectly well acquainted ivuth 
hypnotic suggestion and Dubois’ method of persuasion, but I 
do not use them because they are comparatively ineffective. For 
the same reason, I do not use "reeducation de la volonte di- 
rectly, as psychoanalysis gives me better results. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE FANTASY 

4‘5 But, if we do use psychoanalysis, we must go along ivith the 
regressive fantasies of our patients. Psychoanalysis has a much 
broader outlook as regards the evaluation of symptoms than 
have the usual psychotherapeutic procedures. These all start 
from the assumption that neurosis is an entirely pathological 
formation. In the whole of neurology hitherto, no one has ever 
thought of seeing in the neurosis an attempt at healing, or, con- 
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attitude now required. What psjchoanalj-sis aska of the patient 
is the exact opposite of what the patient has alw-ajs done. He « 
like a man stho has unintentionally fallen mto the water and 
sunk, 'W'hereas psychoanalysis svants him to act like a diver, 
svas no mere chance which led him to fall in just at that spo . 
There lies the sunken treasure, but only a diver can bnng it to 

the surfece. . , 

That is to say, when the patient judges them from a rational 
standpoint, he regards his fantasies as worthless and meaning- 
less. In reality, howe\’er, they exert their great influence just 
because they are of such great importance. Th^ are sunken 
treasures ivhich can only be recovered by a diver; in other ts'ow 
the patient, contrary' to his tvont, must now deliberately turn his 
attention to his inner life. Where formerly he dreamed, he roust 
now think, consciously and intentionally. This new way o 
thinking about himself has about as much resemblance 
former state of mind as a diver has to a drowning man- His 
former compulsion now has a meaning and a purpose, it has 
become work. The patient, assisted by the analyst, immerses 
himself in his fantasies, not in order to lose himself in them, but 
to sah'age them, piece by piece, and bring them into the light of 
day. He thus acquires an objective s-aniage-point from which w 
viciv his inner life, and can now tackle the very thing he fear«« 
and hated. Here is'e have the basic principle of all ps^'choanalytic 
treatment. 


THE TASK OF ADAPTATION 

4*9 Previously, because of his illness, the patient stood partly or 
wholly outside life. Consequently he neglected many of h^ 
dudes, either in regard to sooal atdiievement or in regard to Ws 
purely human tasks. He must get back to fulfilling these duties 
if he wants to become well again. By way of caution, I would 
remark that "dudes” are not to be understood here as general 
ethical postulates, but as dudes to himself, by which again I do 
not mean egocentric interests— for a human being is also a social 
being, a fact too easily forgotten by individualists. A normal 
person feels very muc^ more comfortable sharing a common 
virtue than possessing an individual vice, no matter how seduc- 
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the application of ordinary physical methods, dietetic or sug- 
gestive, without closer exploration and radical treatment. B 
severe cases can be helped only by a therapy b^ed on ^ exact 
investigation and thorough knowledge of the illness. Our 
chotheiapeutic methods hitherto were general measures of this 
kind; in mild cases they do no harm, on the contrary they arc 
often of real use. But a great many patients prove inaccessible 
to these methods. If anting helps here, it is psychoanalysis, 
which is not to say that psychoanalj-sis is a cure-all. This is a 
sneer that comes only from ill-natured criticism. We know 
well that psjxhoanaiysis fails in certain cases. As ex’erybody 
knows, we shall never be able to cure all illnesses. 

2* The “dising” work of analysis brings up dirty matcnal, 
piece by piece, out of the slime, but it must first be cleaned be- 
fore we can recognize its value. The dirty fantasies are salue- 
less and are throim aside, but the libido attached to them is o 
value and this, after the work of cleaning, becomes senic^blc 
again. To the professional psychoanalyst, as to every specialist, 
it will sometimes seem that the fantasies have a value of their 
own, and not just the libido. But their value is no concern of 
the patient’s. For the analyst these fantasies have only a scien- 
tific value, just as it may be of special interest to the surgeon to 
know whether the pus contains staphylococci or strcptococCL 
To the patient it is all the same, and so far as he is concerned 
it is better for the analj-st to conceal his scientific interest, lot 
the patient be tempted to take more pleasure than necessary m 
his fantasies. The aetiological significance which is attributed to 
th«e fantasies— incorrectly, to my mind— explains %vhy so much 
space is given up to the extensive discussion of all forms of fan- 
tasy in the psychoanalytic literature. Once one knois'S that m 
this sphere absolutely nothing b impossible, the initial estima- 
tion of fantasies ■will gradually wear itself out, and with it the 
attempt to discover in them an aetiological significance. Nor svill 
the most exhaustive discussion of case hbtories ever succeed in 


emptying thb ocean. Theoretically the fantasies in each case are 
inexhaustible. 


In most cases, howe>'cr, the production of fantasies ceases 
after a time, from which one must not conclude that the 
sibilities of fantasy are exhausted; the cessation only means that 
no more libido b regressing. The end of the regressive move- 
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ment is reached when the libido «:iz« hold of the actualities of 
life and IS used for the solution of necessary tasks. There are 
cases, and not a few of them, where the patient continues to 
produce endless fantasies, whether for his own pleasure or be- 
cause of the mistaken expecutions of the analyst. Such a mistake 
IS especially easy for beginners, since, blinded by psychoanalytic 
case histories, they keep their interest fixed on the alleged 
aetiological significance of the fentasies, and are constantly en- 
deavouring to fish up more fantasies from the infantile past, 
vainly hoping to find there the solution of the neurotic diffi- 
culties. They do not see that the solution lies in action, in the 
fulfilment of certain necessary obligations to life. It svill be ob- 
jected that the neurosis is entirely due to the incapacity of the 
patient to carry out these tasks, and that, by analysing the un- 
conscious, the therapist ought to enable him to do so, or at least 
give him the means of doing so. 
i Put in this way, the objection is perfectly true, but we have 
to add that it is valid only when the patient is really conscious 
of the task he has to fulfil— conscious of it not only academically, 
in general theoretical outline, but also in detail. It is charac- 
teristic of neurotics to be wanting in this knowledge, although, 


because of tlteir intelligence, they are well arv-are of the general 
duties of life, and struggle perhaps only too hard to fulfil the 
precepts of current morality. But for that very reason they know 
all the less, sometimes nothing at all, about the incomparably 


more important duties to themselves. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to follow the patient blindfold on the path of regression, 
and to push him back into his infantile fantasies by an untimely 
aetiolo^cal interest. I often bear from patients who have got 
stuck in a psychoanalytic treatment: "My analyst thinks I must 
have an infantile trauma somewhere, or a fantasy I am still re- 
pressing.” Apart from cases where this conjecture happened to 
he true. I have seen others in u'hich the stoppage ws caused by 
the fact that the libido, hauled up by the analysis, sank back 
again into the deptlis for want of employment. This sv-as due to 
the analyst directing his attention entirely to the infantile 
fantasies and his failure to see what task of adaptation the pa- 
tient had to fulfil. The consequence was that the libido ahvays 
sank back again, as it was given no opportunity for further 


activity. 
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4*5 There arc many patients who, quite on their otvn account, 
discover their life-tasks and slop the production of regressive 
fantasies fairly soon, because they prefer to live in reality rather 
than in fantasy. It is a pity that this cannot be said of all pa- 
tients. A good many of them postpone the fulfilment of their 
life-tasks indefinitely, perhaps for ever, and prefer their idle 
neurotic dreaming. I must emphasize yet again that by ‘‘dream- 
ing" we do not mean a conscious phenomenon. 

426 In consequence of these facts and insights, tlic character of 
psychoanalysis has changed in the course of the years. If in its 
first stage psychoanalysis was a kind of surgery, which removed 
the foreign body, the blocked affect, from the psyche, in its later 
form it was a kind of historical method, which tried to investi- 
gate the genesis of the neurosis in all its details and to trace it 
back to its earliest beginnings. 


THE TRANSFERENCE 

4*7 There is no doubt that this method owed its existence not 
only to a strong scientific interest but also to the personal 
empathy" of the analyst, traces of which can clearly be seen in 
the psychoanalytic case material. Thanks to this personal feel- 
ing, Freud was able to discover wherein lay the therapeutic 
effert of psychoanalysis. While this w’as formerly sought in the 
ischarge of the traumatic affect, it was now found that the fan- 
tasies brought out by analysis were all associated with the person 

0 t e analyst. Freud called this process the transference, be- 
cause t e patient transferred to the analyst the fantasies that 
WCTe oimerly attached to the memory-images of the parents. 

1 he tramference is not limited to the purely intellectual sphere; 

^ ^ hbido that is invested in the fantasies precipitates 
"^ith the fantasies, upon the analyst. AH those 
sexual fantasies which duster round the imago of the parents 
less the patient realizes this, the 
428 TV,:= unconscious tie to the analyst. 
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CONFESSION AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Before I discuss in detail this especially important of 
the analysis, I should like to draw attention to a parallel be- 
tween the first suge of psychoanalysis and a certain cultural 
institution. By this I mean the religious institution of conles- 

Nothing makes people more lonely, and more cut off from 
the fellowship of others, than the possession of an anxiously 
hidden and jealously guarded personal secret. Very often it is 
"sinful” thoughts and deeds that keep them apart and estrange 
them from one another. Here confession sometimes has a truly 
redeeming effect. The tremendous feeling of relief which usu- 
ally follows a confession can be ascribed to the readmission o 
the lost sheep into the human community. His moral isolation 
and seclusion, svhich were so difficult to bear, cease. Herein lies 
the chief psychological value of confession, 
ss Besides that, however, it h« other consequences: through 
the transference of his secret and all the unconscious fantasiw 
underlying it, a moral bond is formed between the patient and 
his father confessor. We call this a "transference Tclationship- 
Anyone with psychoanalytic experience knows how much the 
personal significance of the analyst is enhanced when the patient 
is able to confess his secrets to him. The change this induces m 
the patient’s behaviour is often amazing. This, too, is an effect 
probably intended by the Church. The fact that by fer the 
greater part of humanity not only needs guidance, but wish^ 
for nothing belter than to be guided and held in tutelage, justi- 
fies, in a sense, the moral value which the Church sets on con- 
fession. The priest, equipped with all the insignia of paternal 
authority, becomes the responsible leader and shepherd of his 
flock. He is the father confessor and the members of his parish 
are his penitent children. 

4Si Thus priest and Church replace the parents, and to that ex- 
tent they free the individual from the bonds of the family- Id 
so far as the priest is a morally elevated personality rvith a nat- 
ural nobility of soul and a mental culture to match, the institu- 
tion of confession may be commended as a brilliant method of 
social guidance and education, which did in fact perform a tre- 
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mcndom cdurathe task for more than fifteen huntf^dl^lirso 
lOTg as the medieval Cliurtli knetv how to be the guatdian of 
f scjcncc— a roJc in which her success ^vas due, in part, to 

. *o^«^rance of worldly intercsts-confession was an ad- 
mirable instnimcni of education. But it lost its educative value, 
at least for more highly developed people, as soon as the Church 
proved incapable of maintaining her leadership in the iniellec- 
Wal sphere-the inevitable consequence of spiritual rigidity. 
The more highly developed men of our time do not want to be 
guided by a creed or a dogma: they svant to understand. So it is 
not surprising if they throw aside evcrytJiing they do not under- 
stand; and rcli^ous symbols, being the least intelligible of all, 
are generally the first to go overboard. The sacrifice of the in- 
tellect demanded by a positive belief is a violation against which 
the conscience of the more highly developed Individual rebels. 

455 So far as analysis is concerned, in perhaps the majority of 
cases the transference to and dependence on the analyst could 
be regarded as a sufficient end with a definite therapeutic effect, 


provided that the analyst ivas a commanding personality and 
in every u-ay capable of guiding his patients responsibly and 
being a “fatlier to his people.” But a modem, mentally de- 
veloped person strives, consciously or unconsciously, to govern 
himself and stand morally on hts orvn feet. He wants to take the 
helm in his own hands; the steering has too long been done by 
others. He svants to understand; in other svords, he wants to be 


an adult. It is much easier to be guided, but this no longer suits 
intelligent people today, for they fee! that the spirit of ilie age 
requires them to exercise moral autonomy. Psychoanalysis has 
to reckon svith this requirement, and has therefore to reject the 
demand of the patient for constant guidance and instruction. 
The analyst knows his own shortcoming too ^vell to believe that 
he could play the role of father and guide. His highest ambition 
must consist only in educating his patients to become inde- 
pendent personalities, and in freeing them from their uncon- 
scious bondage to infantile limitations. He must therefore an- 
alyse the transference, a task left untouched by the pnest. 
Through the analysis the unconscious-and sometimes con- 
scious-tie to the analyst is cut, and the patient is set upon ms 
own feet. That, at least, is the aim of the treatment. 

afCf, file tor * dtUiled study.] 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TRANSFERENCE 

456 The transference introduces all sorts o£ difficulties into the 
relationship bemeen analyst and patient because, as have 
seen, the analyst is always more or less assimilated to the tarn y- 
The first part o! the analysb, the discovery of complies, is 
fairly easy, thanks to the fact that everyone likes to unburden 
himself of his painful secrets. Also, he experiences a particular 
satisfaction in at last finding someone who has an undentand* 
ing ear for all those things to which nobody would listen betore. 
For the patient it is a singularly agreeable sensation to be un- 
derstood and to have a doctor who is determined to understan 
him at all costs, and is willing to follow him, apparently, through 
all his devious ivays. There are patients who even have a special 
"test” for this, a special question tvhich the analyst has 
into; if he cannot or tvill not do this, or if he overlooks it, then 
he is no good. The feeling of being understood is especially 
sweet to all those lonely souls who arc insatiable in their demand 
for "understanding.” , . 

437 For patients with such an obliging disposition, the beginning 
of the analysis is, as a rule, fairly simple. The therapeutic effects, 
often considerable, which may appear about this time are easy 
to obtain, and for that reason they may seduce the beginner into 
a therapeutic optimism and analytical superficiality which bear 
no relation to the seriousness and peculiar difficulties of his task. 
The trumpeting of therapeutic successes is nowhere more con- 
temptible than in psychoanalysis, for no one should know bet- 
ter than the psychoanalyst that the therapeutic result ultimately 
depends far more on the co-operation of nature and of the pa* 
tient himself. The psychoanalyst may legitimately pride himself 
on his increased insight into the essence and structure of neu- 
rosis, an insight that greatly exceeds all previous knowdedge m 
this field. But psychoanalytic publications to date cannot be 
acquitted of the charge of sometimes sho^ving psychoanalysis m 
a false light. There are technical publications which give the 
uninitiated person the impression that psychoanalysis is a more 
or less clev'er trick, productive of astonishing results. 

43 ® The first stage of the analysis, when we try to understand, 
and in this \vzy often relieve, the patient’s feelings, is responsi- 
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must energetically oppose the view one so often hears that an 
exttafamilial relationship always means a sexual relationship. 
(In many cases one would like to say: it is precisely not that, it 
is a favourite neurotic misunderstanding that the right attitude 
to the world is found by indulgence in sex. In this respect, too, 
the literature of psychoanalysis is not free from misrepresenta- 
tions; indeed there are publications from which no other con- 
clusions can be drawn. This misunderstanding is far older t an 
psychoanalysis, however, and so cannot be laid altogether at ib 
door. The experienced medical man knows this advice very we , 
and 1 have had more than one patient who has acted according 
to this prescription. But when a psychoanalyst recommends it, 
he is making the same mistake as his patient, w'ho believes that 
his sexual fantasies come from pent-up ("repressed") sexuality. I 
that were so, this recipe would naturally be a salutary one. It is 
not a question of that at all, but of regressive libido which ex- 
aggerates the fantasies because it evades the real task and stnv« 
back to the infantile level.) If we support this regressive tend- 
ency at all points we simply reinforce the infantile attitude 
from which the neurotic is suffering. He has to leam the higher 
adaptation which life demands from mature and civilized peo- 
ple. Those who have a decided tendency to sink lower will pro- 
ceed to do so; they need no psychoanalysis for that. 

«« At the same time, we must be careful that we do not fall in- 
to the opposite extreme of thinking that ps>xhoanalysis create 
nothing but quite exceptional personalities. Psychoanalyse 
stands outside traditional morality; for the present it should 
adhere to no general moral standard. It is, and should be, only 
a means for giving the individual trends breathing-space, foi" 
developing them and bringing them into harmony with the r«t 
of the personality. It should be a biological method, w'hose aim 
is to combine the highest subjective well-being with the mos^ 
\’a!uable biological performance. As man is not only an indi- 
vidual but also a member of society, these two tendencies in- 
herent in human nature can never be separated, or the one 
subordinated to the other, without doing him serious injurj'- ^ 
The best result for a person who undergoes an analysis is 
that he shall become in the end what he really is, in harmony 
with himself, neither good nor bad, just as he is in his natural 
state. Psychoanalysis cannot be considered a method of educa- 
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affords the libido, and also because a certain lack o£ tempera- 
ment does not incline them from the start to passionate - 
haviour. The basic trouble mth the neurotic is that, instead ot 
adapting himself to Ufe in his owm special way, which would 
require a high degree of self-discipline, he makes infantde de- 
mands and then begins to bargain. The analyst will hardly 
disposed to comply with the demands the patient makes on him 
personally, but circumstances may arise in which he will seek to 
buy his freedom with compromises. For instance, he mig 
throw out hints of moral liberties which, if turned into a maxim, 
•would bring about a general lowering of the cultural 
in that way the patient merely sinks to the lotver level and be* 
comes inferior. Nor is it, in the end, a question of culture f ^ 
but simply of the analyst buying his way out of the constncting 
transference situation by offering other, alleged advantages, t 
goes against the real interests of the patient to hold out these 
compensating advantages so enticingly; at that rate he will 
be freed from his infantile cupidity and indolence. Only seU- 
conquest can free him from these. . 

445 The neurotic has to prove that he, just as much as a norma 
person, can live reasonably. Indeed, he must do more than a 
normal person, he must give up a large slice of his infantilisni» 
which nobody asks a normal person to do. 

446 Patients often try to convince themselves, by seeking out 
special adventures, that it is possible to go on living in an in- 
fantile tvay. It would be a great mistake if the analyst tried to 
stop them. There are experiences which one must go through 
and for which reason is no substitute. Such experiences are often 
of inestimable value to the patienL 

447 Nowhere more clearly than at this stage of the analysis wll 
everything depend on how far the analyst has been analysed 
himself. If he himself has an infantile type of desire of which he 
is still unconscious, he will never be able to open his patient s 
eyes to this danger. It is an open secret that all through the anal- 
ysis intelligent patients are looking beyond it into the soul o 
the analyst, in order to find there the confirmation of the heal- 
ing formulae— or its opposite. It is quite impossible, even by 
the subtlest analysis, to prevent the patient from taking ovct 
instinctively the %vay in which his analyst deals with the prob- 
lems of life. Nothing can stop this, for personality teaches more 
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than thick tomes full of wisdom. AU the disguises in which he 
smps himself in order to conceal his own personality avail 
him nothing; sooner or later he will come across a patient who 
calls his bluff. An analyst who from the first takes his profession 
seriously is faced tvoth the inexorable necessity of testing out the 
principles of psychoanalysis on himself as well. He trill be aston- 
ished to see hot\r many apparently technical difficulties vanish 
in this way. Note that I am not speaking of the initial stage of 
analysis, which might be called the stage of unearthing the com- 
plexes. but of this final, extraordinarily tricky stage which is 
concerned with the resolution of the transference. 

I have frequently found that beginners look upon the trans- 
ference as an entirely abnormal phenomenon that has to be 
"fought against.” Nothing could be more mistaken. To begin 
with we have to regard the transference merely as a falsification, 
a sexualired caricature, of the social bond which holds human 
society together and which also produces close tics belsvccn peo- 
ple of like mind. This bond is one of the most valuable social 
factors imaginable, and it would be a cruel mistake to reject 
absolutely these social overtures on the part of the patient. Jt is 
only necessary to purge them of their regressive components, 
their infantile sexualism. If that is done, the transference be- 
comes a most convenient instrument of adaptation. 

The only danger-and it is a great one-is that tlie unac- 
knowledged infantile demands of the analyst may identify them- 
selves irith the parallel demands of the patient. The analyst can 
avoid this only by submitting to a rigorous analysis at the hands 
of another. He then learns to understand what analysis really 
means and how it feels to e.xperience it on )'our oivn psyche. 
Every intelligent analyst will at once see how much this must 
redound to the benefit of his patients. Tliere are an.ilysts who 
believe that they can get along rrith a self-analysis. This is 
Munchausen psychology, and they will certainly remain stuck. 
They forget that one of the roost important therapeutically ef- 
fective factors is subjecting younclf to the obj^dve judgment 
of anotlier. As regards ourselves we remain blind, despite c%'cry. 
thing and everybody. The analyst, of all l^ple, must give up 
all isolationist tactics and autoeiotic mysuficaijon if he warns 
to help his patients to become socially mature and independent 
personalities. 
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450 I know that I am also at one with Freud when I set it up as a 
self-evident requirement that a psychoanalyst must discharge 
his own duties to life in the proper way. If he does not, nothing 
can stop his unutilized libido from automatically descending on 
his patients and in the end falsifying the whole analysis. Imma- 
ture and incompetent persons who are themselves neurotic and 
stand with only one foot in reality generally make nothing but 
nonsense out of analysis. Exempla sunt odiosa! Medicine in the 
hand of a fool was ever poison and death. Just as we demand 
from a surgeon, besides his technical knowledge, a skilled hand, 
courage, presence of mind, and power of decision, so we must 
expect from an analyst a very serious and thorough psycho- 
analytic training of his own personality before we are willing to 
entrust a patient to him. I would even go so far as to say that 
the acquisition and practice of the psychoanalytic technique 
presuppose not only a specific psychological gift but in the very 
first place a serious concern with the moulding of one’s own 
character.) 

45* The technique for resolving the transference is the same as 
the one we have already described. The problem of what the 
patient is to do with the libido he has withdratvn from the per- 
son of the analyst naturally occupies a large place. Here too the 
danger for the beginner is great, as he will be inclined to sug- 
gest or to give advice. For the patient the analyst’s efforts in this 
respect are extremely convenient, and therefore fatal. At this 
important juncture, as everytvhere in psychoanalysis, we have 
to let the patient and his impulses take the lead, even if the path 
seems a Avrong one. Error is just as important a condition of 
life’s progress as truth. 


THE PROSPECTIVE FUNCTION OF DREAMS 

45* In this second stage of analysis, with its hidden reefs and 
shoals, w’e owe an enormous amount to dreams. At the begin- 
ning of the analysis, dreams helped us chiefly to discover the 
fantasies; but here they are often extremely valuable guides to 
the use of libido. Freud’s work laid the foundation for an im- 
mense increase in our kncnvledge in regard to the determination 
of the manifest dream content by historical material and wish- 
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FUTURE USES OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 

455 As will readily be understood, psychoanalysis can never be 
used for polyclinical work. It must ahvays remain in the hands 
of the few who, because of their innate educative and p^- 
chological capacities, have a particular aptitude and a spcci^d 
liking for this profession. Just as not every doctor makes a good 
surgeon, not everyone is fitted to be a psychoanalyst. The pre- 
dominantly psychological nature of the tvork rvill make it diffi- 
cult for the medical profession to monopolize it. Sooner or later 
other branches of science will master the method, either for 
practical reasons or out of theoretical interest. So long as ortho- 
dox science excludes psychoanalysis from general discussion as 
sheer nonsense, we cannot be surprised if other departments 
learn to master the material before the medical profession does. 
This is all the more likely as psychoanalysis is a general method 
of psychological research and a heuristic principle of the first 
rank in the domain of the humane sciences. 

456 It is chiefly the work of the Zurich school that has demon- 
strated the applicability of psychoanalysis as a method of in- 
vestigation in mental disease. Psychoanalytic investigation of 
dementia praecox, for instance, has given us most valuable in- 
sights into the psycholo^cal structure of this remarkable disease. 
It would lead me too far afield to go at all deeply into the results 
of these investigations. The theory of the ps)xhological deter- 
minants of this disease is a sufficiently vast territory in itself, and 
if I were to discuss the symbolistic problems of dementia prae- 
cox I "would have to put before you a mass of material "which 
I could not hope to deploy within the framework of these lec- 
tures, "whose purpose is to provide a general survey. 

457 The question of dementia praecox has become so extraor- 
dinarily complicated because the recent incursion of psycho- 
analysis into the domains of mythology and comparative religion 
has afforded us deep insight into ethnological symbolism. Those 
who were familiar "^vith the symbolism of dreams and of de- 
mentia praecox w'ere astounded by the parallelism beween the 
symbols found in modem individuals and those found in the 
history of the human race. Most startling of all is the parallelism 
betsveen ethnic and schizophrenic symbols. The complicated 
S02 
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rcbtioni between iwycbology and rayilio!og>- make it impossible 
for me to tJtscnss in tlewii my vicn-j on dementia praccox. For 
Uic same reason I must refrain from discussing the results of the 
psychoanaI)tic investigation of mythoIog>' and comparative re- 
ligion. The principal result of these investigations at present is 
the discovery of f.ir-reaching parallels between ethnic and indi- 
vidual 5)7nlx)ljsms. We cannot yet see svhai v-ist perspectives 
tins cthnopv)'chotog>’ may open om. But, from all we know at 
present, we may expect that psychoanalytic research into the na- 
Hire of subliminal proceites will be enormously enriched and 
deepened by a suidy of mythology. 
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g. A CASE OF NEUROSIS IN A CHILD 

458 In these lectures I have had to confine myself to giving you 
a general account of the nature of psychoanalysis. Detailed dis- 
cussion of the method and theory would have required a mass 
of case material, exposition of which would have detracted from 
a comprehensive vietv of the tvhole. But, in order to give you 
some idea of the actual process of psychoanalytic treatment, 
I have decided to present a fairly short analysis of an eleven- 
year-old girl. The case was analysed by my assistant. Miss MaD' 
Moltzer. I must preface my remarks by saying that this case is 
no more typical of the length or course of an ordinary psych^ 
analysis than one individual is typical of all others. Nowhere is 
the abstraction of generally valid rules so difficult as in psycho- 
analysis, for which reason it is better not to make too many 
formulations. We must not forget that, notwithstanding the 
great uniformity of conflicts and complexes, every case is unique, 
because every individual is unique. Every case demands the 
analyst’s individual interest, and in every case the course of 
analysis is different. 

159 In presenting this case, therefore, I am offering but a small 
section of the infinitely v-aried world of the psyche, showing all 
those apparently bizarre and arbitrary peculiarities which the 
whim of so-called chance scatters into a human life. It is not my 
intention to withhold any of the more interesting psychoan- 
alytic details, as I do not want to evoke the impression that 
psychoanalysis is a rigidly formalistic method. The scientific 
needs of the investigator prompt him always to look for rules 
and categories in which the most alive of all living things can 
be captured. The analyst and observer, on the other hand, must 
ttchew formulas and let the living reality tvork upon him in all 
its lawless profusion. Thus I shall try to present this case in its 
natural setting, and I hope 1 shall succeed in showing you hoW 
differently an analysis develops from what might have been ex- 
pected on purely theoretical grounds. 
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Generally this does not last very long, although on occ^ion it 
may be maintained for a long time. Such a confession is natu- 
rally a long svay from being an analysis, despite the fact that 
there are many nerve specialists nowadays who believe that an 
anal)'sis is only a somewhat more extensive anamnesis or con- 
fession. 

464 Not long afters^’ards, tlie child had a violent attack of cough- 
ing and missed school for one day. After that she went back to 
school for one day and felt perfectly well. On the tliird day a 
renewed attack of coughing came on, with pains on the left 
side, fever and vomiting. She had a temperature of 103° F. The 
doctor feared pneumonia. But the next day everything had 
disappeared again. She felt quite well, and there was no trace of 
fever or nausea. 

463 But still our little patient wept the whole time and did not 
wish to get up. From this strange course of events I suspected a 
serious neurosis, and I therefore advised analytical treatmenL 


FIRST INTERVIEW 

46® The little girl seemed neiYous and constrained, now and 
then giving a disagreeable forced laugh. She was first of all given 
an opportunity to talk about what it felt like to be allow’ed to 
stay in bed. We learn that it was especially nice then, as she 
ahvays had company. Everybody came to see her; best of all, 
she could get herself read to by Mama, from a book w’ith the 
story in it of a prince who was ill and only got well again when 
his wish was fulfilled, the wish being that his little friend, a poor 
boy, might be allowed to stay with him. 

4^ The obvious relation between this story and her owti little 
love-story, as svell as its connection ivith her sickness, 4\'as 
pointed out to her, W’hereupon she began to weep, saying that 
she would rather go W’ith the other children and play svith them, 
or they would run asvay. This was at once allo^ved, and away 
she ran, but came back again in no time, somewhat crestfallen- 
It v^as explained to her that she had not run aw’ay because she 
was afraid her playmates would run asvay, but that she herself 
wanted to run a;vay because of resistances. 

2o6 
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SECOND INTERYYEW 
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excessive dcvelopmenl of these fantasies tntist likew ise he con- 
ceived, as I pointed out before, as a regressive phenomcnon. 
That is to say, tlie incest hantasy is of secondary and not of causal 
significance, svhile the primary cause is the resistance of human 
nature to any kind of exertion. Accordingly, drawing back from 
certain tasks cannot be explained by saying that man pre ers 
the incestuous relationship, rather he falls back into it because 
he shuns exertion. Othenvise wc would have to say that re- 
sistance to conscious effort is identical with preference for t e 
incestuous relationship. This would be obvious nonsense, since 
not only primitive man but animals too have a mighty dish e 
of all intentional effort, and arc addicted to absolute lazme^ 
until circumstances prod them into action. Neither of primi- 
tive people nor of animals can it be asserted that preference for 
incestuous relationships is the cause of their aversion to effo^ 
at adaptation, for, especially in the case of animals, there can c 
absolutely no question of an incestuous relationship. 

47» Characteristically, the child expressed joy not at the prospert 
of doing her best for the teacher but at being allowed to love 
him. That ts'as the thing she heard first, because it suited her 
best. Her relief came from the confirmation that she was 
fied in loving him-<ven without making any special effort nist. 

47* The conversation then went on to the 5ior>' of the blackmail, 
which she told again in detail. Wc learn, furthermore, that she 
tried to force open her money-box, and when she did not suc- 
ceed she tried to steal the key from her motlier. She also made 
a clean breast of the other matter; she had made fun of the 
teacher because he was much nicer to the other girls than to her. 
But it ^vas true that she had got worse at his lessons, especially 
in arithmetic. Once she did not understand something, but had 
not dared to ask for fear of losing the teacher’s esteem. Conse- 
quently she made mistakes, fell behind, and really did lose it. 
As a result, she got into a very unsatisfactory position w'ith her 
teacher. 

473 About this time it happened that a girl in her class was sent 
home because she felt sick. Soon after, the same thing happened 
to her. In this way, she tried to get aw-ay from school, which she 
no longer liked. The loss of her teacher’s esteem led her, on the 
one hand, to insult him and, on the other, into the affair with 
the little boy, obviously as a compensation for her lost relation- 
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after me. I fell down and the wolf bit me in the leg. I awoke tn 

deadly fear." . • r 

476 Before we take up the associations given us by the little girl. 

I will try to form an arbitrary opinion as to the possible con- 
tent of the dream, and then see how our results compare with 
the associations given by the child. The beginning of the t|tcam 
reminds us o£ the well-known fairytale of Little Red Riding- 
hood, which is, of course, known to every child. The wolf ate 
the grandmother first, then took her shape, and aftenvards ate 
Little Red Ridinghood. But the hunter killed the wolf, cut 
open the belly, and Little Red Ridinghood sprang out safe and 
sound. 

477 This motif is found in countless myths all over the world, 
and is the motif of the Bible story of Jonah, The meaning im- 
mediately lying behind it is astro-mythological: the sun is s%val- 
lowed by the sea monster and is bom again in the morning. Of 
course, the whole of astro-mythology is at bottom nothing but 
psychology-unconscious psychology— projected into the heav- 
ens; for myths never tvere and never are made consciously, they 
arise from man’s unconscious. This is the reason for the some- 
times miraculous similarity or identity of myth-forms among 
races that have been separated from each other in space ever 
since time began. It explains, for instance, the extraordinary 
distribution of the cross symbol, quite independently of Chris- 
tianity, of ivhich America offers specially remarkable exampl^* 
It is not possible to suppose that myths iv’erc created merely in 
order to explain meteorological or astronomical processes; they 
are, in the first instance, manifestations of unconscious im* 
pulses, comparable to dreams. These impulses ■were actuated by 
the regressive libido in the unconscious. The material which 
comes to light is naturally infantile material— fantasies con- 
nected wdth the incest complex. Thus, in all these so-called 
solar myths, we can easily recognize infantile theories about 
procreation, birth, and incestuous relations. In the fairytale of 
Little Red Ridinghood it is the fantasy that the mother has to 
eat something rvhich is like a child, and that the child is born 
by cutting open the mother’s body. This fantasy is one of the 
commonest and can be found everywhere. 

Jrom these general psychological considerations rs’e can con- 
clude that the child, in thb dream, rvas elaborating the problem 
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knowledge. The validity o£ a hypothesis can be seen only on 
the basis of the right knowledge, otherwise not at all. 

The first association put the stork in the place of the wolf; 
the association to the wolf now brings us to the father. In the 
popular myth the stork stands for the father, for he brings the 
children. The apparent contradiction between the fairytale, 
where the wolf is the mother, and the dream, where the rv'olf is 
the father, is of no importance for the dream or the dreamer. 
We can therefore dispense with a detailed explanation. I have 
dealt with this problem of bisexual symbols in my book.* As 
you know, in the legend of Romulus and Remus both animals, 
the bird Picus and the wolf, were raised to the rank of parents. 

4®* Her fear of the woU in the dream is therefore her fear of the 
father. The dreamer explained that she was afraid of her father 
because he was very stria with her. He had also told her that 
we have bad dreams only when we have done something rvrong. 
She then asked her father, “But what does Mama do •wrong? 
She always has bad dreams.” 

Once her father slapped her because she was sucking her 
fin^r. She kept on doing this despite his prohibition. Was this, 
perhaps, the wong she had done? Hardly, because sucking the 
finger was simply a rather anachronistic infantile habit, of little 
real interest at her age, and serving more to irritate her father 
1 ° 'vould punish her by slapping. In this way she re- 

Jjeved her conscience of an unconfessed and much more serious 
sm : It came out that she had induced a number of girls of her 
own age to perform mutual masturbatiori. 

r u of these sexual interests that she was afraid 

ot her father. But we must not forget that she had the wolf 
ream in ha fifth year. At that lime these sexual acts had not 
been commuted. Hence we must regard the affair irith the other 
.klV ^ present fear of her father, but 

explain her earlier fear. Nevertheless, we may ex- 
f!;,. - something similar, some uncow-rious sexual 

P^ycholog,- of the forbidden act just 
natiiT.ll r character and moral eraluation of this act are 
to a child than to an adult. In 
un entand what could have made an impression on 

• ICI. Sjmt.l, pi„ia,url, p„. j,,.] 
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V^r f ”1’'’ ™ happened in her fifth 

year. That was the year m which her younger brother was born 
io even then she was afraid of her father. The associations ah 
ready discussed shosv us the unmistakable connection bctn’cen 
her sexual interests and her fear. 

The problem of sex, which nature connects with positive 
feelings of pleasure, appears in the wolf dream in the form of 
fear, apparently on account of the bad foiher, svho stands for 
moral education. The dream tvas therefore the first impressive 
manifestation of the sexual problem, obviously stimulated by 
the recent birth of a younger brother, svhen as we know all these 
questions become aired, But because the sexual problem was con- 
nected at all points with the history of certain pleasurable phys- 
ical sensations svhich education devalues as “bad habits," it 
could apparently manifest itself only in the guise of moral guilt 
and fear. 

Tins explanation, plausible though it is, seems to me super- 
ficial and inadequate. We then attribute the whole difficulty to 
moral education, on the unproven assumption that education 
can cause a neurosis. This is to disregard the fact that even peo- 
ple with no trace of moral education become neurotic and suffer 
from morbid fears. Furthermore, moral law is not just an evil 
that has to be resisted, but a necessity bom from the innermost 
needs of man. Moral law is nothing other than an outsmd 
manifestation of man's innate urge to dominate and control 
himself. This impulse to domestication and civilization is lost 
in the dim, unfathomable depths of man’s evolutionary history 
and can never be conceived as the consequence of laivs imposed 
from svithout. Jfan himself, obeying bis instincts, created his 
laws. We shall never undersund the reasons for the fear and 
suppression of the sexual problem in a child if ive take into ac- 
count only the moral influences of education. The real reasons 
lie much deeper, in human nature itself, perhaps in that tragic 
conflict betwjtn nature and culture, or beween individual 

consciousness and collective feeling. ^ 

Naturally, it would have been pointless to give the child a 
notion of the higher phiteopWeal aspecu of the problem; it 
would certainly have had not the slightest eScct. It tras sufficient 
to remove the idea that she was doingsomething ’y™S be-nf 
interested in the procreation of life. So it tvas made clear to her 
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how much pleasure and curiosity she was bringing to eat 
the problem of generation, and how her groundless fear 
only pleasure turned into its opposite. The affair of her 
turbation met with tolerant understanding, and the disoissi^ 
ss'as limited to drawing the child's attention to the aim esn 
of her action. At the same time, it was explained to her 
sexual actions were mainly an outlet for her curiosity, '^hi s* 
might satisfy in a better way. Her great fear of 
pressed an equally great expectation, whidi because of the i 
of her little brother tsas closely connected with the probleiQ 
generation. These explanations justified the child in 
osity. With that, a large part of the moral conflict ss’as rem 


FOURTH 1NTER\TEW 


iM ^ The little girl t\*as nmv much nicer and much more co 
ing. Her former constrained and unnatural manner had qo 
disappeared. She brought a dream which she dreamt 2 ^^ ■ 
inters-iew. It ran: '7 am as tall as a church-spire and can r 
into every house. At my feet are very small children, as 
flowers are. A policeman comes. I say to him, ‘If a nir 
make any remark, I shall take your sword and ait oS 1° 
head! ^ 

^ analpis of the dream she made the follotv*ing r 
I would like to be taller than ray father, because then he iv 
^ve to obey me.” She at once associated the 
father, who v.-as a military man and had. of course, a ssvormt . 
dream clearly fulfih her wish. As a church-spire, she « ^ 
bigger than her father, and if he dares to make a remaih he 
fulflU the natural ss-ish 

at h and to have Jd 

er «t. In this dream she got over her fear of her 
^ this ss-e may expea a significant increase in her 
Ererfom and feeling of securiw. 

''‘•e may regard this dream as 

tion compensatory significance and teleologio^^ 

^ leave the dreamer 

b oi {rrpat .^ense of the value of her ens-n personality, an 
^ great importance for her personal weU-being. It 
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and on the other hand u-as perfectly in accord with the history 
of this fairytale motif. The tale of Sleeping Beauty has obvious 
connections with an ancient spring and fertility myth, and at 
the same time contains a problem which has a remarkably close 
affinity with the psychological situation of a rather precociom 
little girl oE eleven. It belongs to a rvhole cycle oE legends m 
which a virgin, guarded by a dragon, is rescued by a hero. With- 
out wishing to embark on an interpretation of this myth, I 
would like to emphasize its astronomical or meteorological com- 
ponents, clearly brought out in the Edda. The earth, in the 
form oE a maiden, is held prisoner by the winter, and is covered 
with ice and snow. The young spring sun, the fiery hero, melts 
her out oE her frosty prison, where she had long arvaited her 
deliverer. 

195 The association given by the little girl was chosen by her 
simply as an example of a fairytale without a meaning, and not 
as a direct association to the dream-image of the burning house. 
About this she only made the remark, “It is queer, like in a 
fairytale,” by which she meant impossible; for to say that stones 
bum is something completely impossible, nonsensical, and like 
a fairytale. The explanation she was given showed her that 
"impossible” and “like a fairytale” are only partly identical, 
since fairytales do have a great deal of meaning. Although this 
particular fairytale, from the casual way it was mentioned, seems 
to have nothing to do with the dream, it deserves special atten- 
tion because it appeared, as though by chance, while the dream 
was being analysed. The unconscious came out with just this 
example, and this cannot be mere chance but is somehow char- 
acteristic of the situation at that moment. In analysing dreams 
we have to look out for these seeming accidents, for in psychol- 
ogy there are no blind accidents, much as we are inclined to 
assume that these things arc pure chance. You can hear this 
objection as often as you like from our critics, but for a really 
scientific mind there are only causal relationships and no acci- 
dents. From the fact that the little girl chose Sleeping Beauty as 
an example wc must conclude that there svas some fundamental 
reason for this in the psychology of the child. This reason ''"as 
the comparison or partial identification of herself with Sleeping 
Beauty; in other words, in the psyche of the child there was a 
complex which found expression in the Sleeping Beauty motif. 
si6 
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The explanation given to the child took account of thh Infer- 
ence. 

Nevertheless, she tvas not quite satisfied, and siiJI doubted 
that fairytales have a meaning. As a further example of an in- 
comprehensible fair^-tale she died Snow White, tvho lay en- 
closed in a gloss coffin, in the sleep of death. It is not difficult 
to see that Snow ^Vhite belongs to the same cycle of myths as 
Sleeping Beauty, It contains even clearer indications of the myth 
of die seasons. The myth material chosen by the child points 
to an intuitive comprison with the earth, held fast by the win- 
ter’s cold, asvailing the Hberating sun of spring. 

497 ^ This second example confirms the first one and the explana- 
tion we have given. It would be difficult to maintain that the 
second example, accentuating as it does the meaning of the first, 
is’as suggested by the explanation. The fact that the little girl 
gave Snow White as another example of a meaningless fairytale 
proves that she did not realite the identity of Snow "White and 
Sleeping Beauty. "We may therefore conjecture that Snow White 
arose from the same unconscious source as Sleeping Beauty, 
namely, from a complex concerned with ihe expectation of com- 
ing events. These events may be compred exactly with the 
deliverance of the earth from the prison of winter and its fer- 
liliration by the rays of the spring sun. As you know, from 
andent limes the fertilizing spring sun was associated with the 
symbol of the bull, the animal embodying the mightiest pro- 
creative power. Although we cannot yet see the connection be- 
tsveen these insights and the dream, we ivill hold fast to ivhat 
we have gained and proceed iwth our analysis. 

498 The next dream-image shows the little girl catching the doll 
in her apron. Her first assodation tells us that her altitude and 
the whole situation in the dream reminded her of a picture she 
knew, showing a stork frying over a village, with little girls stand- 
ing in the street holding out their aprons and shouting to the 
stork to bring them a baby- She added that she herself had Jong 
svranted a baby brother or sister. This material, given spontane- 
ously, is clearly related to the myth-motifs already discussed. It 
is evident that the dream was in fact concerned with the same 
problem of the awakening reproductive instinct. Of course, 
nothing of these connections svas mentioned to the child. 

499 Then, abruptly, after a pause, came the next association: 

ei7 
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"Once, when I i^-as five years old, I lay down in the street and a 
biq cle passed over my stomach.” This highly improbable story 
proved to be, as might be expected, a fantasy, tvhich had be- 
come a paramnsia. Nothing of the kind had ev'er happened, 
but on the other hand we learn that at school the little girls 
used to lie crosswise over each other's bodies and trample with 
their legs. ^ 

500 Anyone who has read the analyses of children published by 
Freud and mpelf * will recognize in this childish game the same 
basic motif of trampling, which we considered must have a sex- 
ual undercurrenL This \detv, demonstrated by our earlier work, 
was borne out by the next association of our little patient: ‘ I 
would much rather have a real baby than a doll.” 

5 o» All this highly remarkable material brought out by the stork 
fantasy suggests the typical beginnings of an infantile sexual 
theory’, and at the same time shows us the point round svhich 
the little girl's fantasies were revolv’ing. 

S” It may be of interest to know that the motif of treading or 
trampling can be found in mythology’. I have documented tins 
in my book on libido.® The use of these infantile fantasies in 
the dream, the paramnesia about the biq’clist, and the tense 
expectation expressed in the Sleeping Beauty motif all show 
that the child's inner interest was dwelling on certain problems 
that had to be solved. Probably the fact that her libido vras at- 
tracted by the problem of generation was the reason why her 
interest flagged at school, so that she fell behind in her work. 
How very much this problem fascinates girls of ttvelve and thir- 
teen I "wzs able to show in a special case, published in "A Con- 
tribution to the Psychology of Rumour.” * It is the cause of all 
that smutty talk among children, and of mutual attempts at 
enlightenment which naturally turn out to be very nasty and 
often ruin the child's imagination for good. Even the most care- 
ful protection cannot prev’eni them f rom one day discovering 
the great secret, and then probably in the dirtiest way. It would 
be far better for children to learn the facts of life cleanly and in 
good lime, so tliat they would not need to be enlightened in 
ugly by their playmates. 

* [a. “Piychic Confiicu in a Child.” pan. 47a.] 

5 (Sjrjfco/j of T TensfoTT^alion. pan, 570, 480.] 

«ICf. supra, pan. 955.] 
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5»3 These and other indications showed that the moment had 
come for a certain amount of sexuai enlightenment. The little 
girl listened attentiveljr to the talk that followed, and then asked 
very seriously: "So then I really can’t have a child?” This ques- 
tion led to an explanation about sexual maturity. 


SEVENTH INTERVIEW 

The little girl began by remarking that she perfectly under- 
stood why it ms not yet possible for her to have a child; she 
had therefore renounced all idea of it. But this time she did not 
make a good impression. It turned out that she had lied to her 
teacher. She had been late to school, and told the teacher that 
she had had to go somewhere with her father and had therefore 
arrived late. In reality, she had been too lazy to get up in time. 
She told a He because she tvas afraid of losing the teacher's 
favour by confessing the truth. Tliis sudden moral defeat re- 
quires an explanation. According to the principles of psycho* 
analysis, a sudden and striking weakness can only come about 
when tlie anal^Tand does not draw from the analysis the con- 
clusions that are necessary at die moment, but still keeps the 
door open to other possibilities. This means, in our case, that 
though the analysis had apparently brought the libido to the 
surface, so that an improvement of personality could occur, for 
some reason or other the adaptation was not made, and the li- 
bido slipped back along its old regressive path. 


EIGHTH I>rrERVIEW 

503 The eighth interview proved that this indeed the case. 
Our patient had svithheld an important piece of evidence in 
regard to her ideas of sex, and one which contradicted the ana- 
lyst’s explanation of sexual maturity. She had not menU'oned a 
rumour current in the school that a girl of eleven had got a baby 
from a boy of the same age. This rumour svas proved to be 
groundless; it ivas a fantasy, fulfilling the secret wishes of girls 
of this age. Rumours often start in this way, as I have tried to 
shmv in my paper on the psychology of rumour. They air the 
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unconscious fantasies, and in this function they correspond to 
dreams and myths. This rumour kept another way open: she 
need not wait, she could have a child already at eleven. The 
contradiction bet^veen the accepted rumour and the analyst’s 
explanation created resistances against the latter, as a result of 
which it was immediately devalued. All the other information 
and instruction fell to the ground at the same time, giving rise 
to momentary doubt and uncertainty. The libido then took to 
its former path and became regressive. This moment was the 
moment of the relapse. 


NINTH INTERVIEW 

506 This interview contributed some important details to the 
history of her sexual problem. First came a significant dream 
fragment: *‘l xvas with other children in a clearing in a wood, 
surrounded by beautiful fir-trees. It began to rain, there was 
thunder and lightning, and it grew dark. Then I suddenly saw 
a stork in the air.’' 

507 Before we start analysing this dream, I must mention its 
parallels with certain mythological ideas. To anyone familiar 
with the works of Adalbert Kuhn and Sieinihal, to which Abra- 
ham ’ has recently dra^vn attention, the curious combination of 
thunderstorm and stork is not at all surprising. Since ancient 
times the thunderstorm has had the meaning of an earth-fecun- 
dating act, it is the cohabitation of Father Heaven and Mother 
Earth, where the lightning takes over the role of the isnnged 
phallus- The stork in flight is just the same thing, a winged 
phallus, and its psychosexual meaning is knoivn to every child. 
But the psychosexual meaning of the thunderstorm is not kno^vn 
to everyone, and certainly not to our little patient. In view of 
the whole psychological constellation previously described, the 
stork must unquestionably be given a psychosexual interpreta- 
tion. The fact that the thunderstorm is connected with the stork 
and, like it, has a psychosexual meaning seems difficult to ac- 
cept first. But when wc remember that psychoanalytic re- 
search has already discovered a \'ast number of purely mytholog- 

r [Sn Symbols of Transformation. Index, «.w.—F.DrTO«.] 
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ical connections in the unconscious psychic products, jve may 
conclude that the psychosexual link betsveen the two images is 
present also in this case. ^Vc know from other experiences that 
those unconscious strata which once produced mythological 
formations are still active in modem individuals and are un- 
ceasingly productive. Only, the production is limited to dreams 
and to the symptomatology of the neuroses and psychoses, as the 
correction by reality is so strong in the modern mind that it 
prevents them from being projected upon the real world. 

508 To return to the analysis of the dream: the associations that 
led to the heart of this image began tviih the idea of rain during 
a thunderstorm. Her actual words were; “I think of svatcr— my 
uncle was drosvned in the water— it must be asvful to be stuck 
in the water like that, in the dark— but wouldn't the baby drown 
in the water, too? Does it drink the water that is in the stomach? 
Queer, ^vhen I svas ill hfama sent my water to the doctor. I 
thought he was going to mix something with it like syrup, which 
babies grow from, and Mama would have to drink it.” 

5®9 see ^v^lh unquestionable clearness from this string of as- 

sociations that the child connected psychosexual ideas specifi- 
cally relating to fertilization with the rain during the thunder- 
storm. 

Here again we see that remarkable parallelism between my- 
thology and the individual fantasies of our day. This series 
of associations is so rich in symbolical connections that a •whole 
dissertation could be •written about them. The symbolism of 
drowning svas brilliantly interpreted by the child henelE as a 
pregnancy fantasy, an explanation given in the psychoanalytic 
literature long ago. 


TENTH INTERVIEW 

5«i The tenth interview was taken up with the gild's spon- 
taneous description of infantile theories about fertilization and 
birth, which could now be dismissed as settled. The child had 
ahvays thought that the urine of the man wnt into the body 
of the woman, and that from this the embryo would grow. 
Hence the child was in the svater, Le.. urine, from the begin- 
ning. Another version svas that the urine ivas drunk svith the 
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doctor’s syrup, the child grew in the head, the head was then 
split open to help the child grow, and one wore hats to cover 
this up. She illustrated this by a little drawing, showing a child- 
birth through the head. This idea is archaic and highly myth- 
ological. I need only remind you o£ the birth of Pallas Athene, 
who came out of her father’s head. The fertilizing significance 
of urine is also mythological; we find excellent proofs of this in 
the Rudra songs of the Rig-veda.® I should also, mention some- 
thing which the mother corroborated, that once the little girl, 
long before the analysis, declared that she saw a jack-in-a-box 
dancing on her younger brother's head— a fantasy which may 
well be the origin of this birth-theory. 

5»* The drawing had a remarkable affinity with certain artefacts 
found among the Bataks of Sumatra. They are called magic 
wands or ancestor-columns, and consist of a number of figures 
standing one on top of another. The explanation given by the 
Bataks themselves of these columns, and generally regarded as 
nonsense, is in remarkable agreement with the mentality of a 
child, still caught in the infantile bonds. They assert that these 
superimposed figures are members of a family who, because they 
committed incest, were entwined by a snake while being bitten 
to death by another snake. This explanation runs parallel with 
the assumptions of our little patient, for her sexual fantasies, 
too, as we saw from the first dream, revolved round her father. 
Here, as with the Bataks, the primary condition is the incest 
relationship. 

5«5 A third version was the theory that the child grew in the 
intestinal canal. This version had its own symptomatic phe- 
nomenology thoroughly in accord with Freudian theory- The 
girl, acting on her fantasy that children were "sicked up,” fre- 
quently tried to induce nausea and vomiting. She also per- 
formed regular pushing-exercises in the irater-closet, in order 
to push the child out. In this situation it was not surprising that 
the first and most important symptoms in the manifest neurosis 
were those of nausea. 

5M "We have now got so far with our analysis that we can cast a 
glance back at the case as a whole. We found, behind the neu- 
rotic symptoms, complicated emotional processes that were un- 

• [Cf. Jyfnbolj of Traniformation, par, jsat.] 
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doiibtedly connected with these symptoms. If n-e may venture 
to dratv general conclusions from such limited niateriaj, wg can 
reconstruct the course of the neurosis somewhat as follows. 

5>5 At the gradual approach of puberty, the libido of the child 
produced in her an emotional rather than an objective attitude 
to reality. She developed a crush on her teadier. and this senti- 
mental indulgence in starry-eyed fantasies obviously played a 
greater role than the thought of the increased efforts which such 
a love really demanded. Consequently, her attention fell off, and 
her tv'ork suffered. This upset her former good relationship 
■with the teacher. He became impatient, and the girl, who had 
been made ovcr-demanding by conditions at home, gretv resent- 
ful instead of trying to improve her work. As a result, her libido 
turned arvay from tlte teaser as well as from her work and fell 
into that characteristically compulsive dependence on the poor 
young boy. who exploited the situation as much as he could. 
For when an individual consciously or unconsciously Jets his 
libido draw back from a necessary task, the unutilized (soolled 
"repressed'’) libido provokes all sons of accidents, within and 
without— symptoms of every description which force themselves 
on him in a disagreeable way. Under these conditions the girl's 
resistance to going to school seized on tJie first available oppor- 
tunity. which soon presented itself in the form of the other girl 
who was sent home because she felt sick. Our patient duly 
copied this. 

s«® Once out of school, the way was open to her fantasies. Owing 
to the libido regression, the S)TOptom-creating fantasies were 
aroused in real earnest and acquired an influence which they 
never had before, for previously they liad never played sucli an 
important role. But now they took on a highly significant con- 
tent and seemed themselves to be the real reason why the libido 
regressed to them. It might be said that the child, with her 
fantasy-spinning nature, saw* her father too much in the teacher, 
and consequently developed incestuous resistances against him. 

As I explained earlier, I think it is simpler and more probable 
to assume that it was temporarily convenient for her to see her 
teacher as the father. Since she preferred to follow die secret 
promptings of puberty rather than her obligations to the school 
and her teacher, she allosved her libido to pick on the little boy, 
from whom, as we saw in the analysis, she promised herself 
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certain secret advantages. Even if the analysis had proved she 
really did have incestuous resisunces against her teacher owing 
to the transference of the father-imago, these resistances would 
only have been secondarily blowTi-up fentasies. The prime 
mover would in any case be laziness or convenience, or, to put 
it in more scientific language, the principle of least resistance. 

5»7 (I think there are cogent reasons for assuming— I mention 
this only in passing— that it is not always a perfealy legitimate 
interest in sexual processes and their unknown nature that ac- 
counts for the regression to infantile fantasies. For we find the 
same regressive fantasies even in adults who have long known 
all about sex, and here there is no legitimate reason. It is also 
ray impression that young people in analysis often try to keep 
up their alleged ignorance, despite enlightenment, in order to 
direct attention there rather than to the task of adaptation. Al- 
though there is no doubt in my mind that children do exploit 
their real or pretended ignorance, it must on the other hand 
be stressed that young people have a right to be sexually en- 
lightened. As I said before, for many children it would be a 
distinct adv-antage if this were decently done at home. 

5*8 Through the anal)*sis it became clear that independently of 
the progressive development of the child's life a regressive move- 
ment had set in, which caused the neurosis, the disunion wth 
herself.) By following this regressive tendency, the analysis dis- 
covered a keen sexual curiosity, circling round quite certain 
definite problems. The libido, caught in this labyrinth of fan- 
tasies, was made serv'iceable again as soon as the child vv’as freed 
from the burden of mistaken infantile fantasies by being en- 
lightened. Thb also opened her eyes to her ovm attitude to 
reality and gave her an insight into her true potentialities. The 
result v%’as that she was able to look at her immature, adolescent 
fantasies in an objwxive and critical vvny, and to give up these 
and all other impossible desires, using her libido instead for a 
positive purpose, in her work and in obtaining the goodwill of 
er teacher. The analysis brought her great peace of mind, as well 
^ marked intellectual improvement in school; for the teacher 
hiimelf confirmed that the little girl soon became the best pupil 
m his class. 

^ ® (In principle, this analysis is no different from that of an 
adulL Only the sexual enlightenment would be dropped, but its 
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place would be taken by something very similar, namely, cn- 
lightenmcnt concerning the infantilism of his previous attitude 
to reality and horv to acquire a more reasonable one. Analpis 
xs a refined technique of Socrauc maicutics, and it is not afraid 
to tread the darkest paths of neurotic fantasy.) 

5*0 I liope that xvith the help of this very condensed example I 
may have succeeded in giving you some insight not only into 
the actual coune of treatment, and into the difficulties of tech- 
nique, but no less into the beauty of the human psyche and its 
endless problems. I have deliberately stressed certain parallels 
tvith mythology in order to indicate some of the uses to which 
{wychoanalydc insights may be put. At the same time, I vmuld 
like to point out the implications of this discovery. The marked 
predominance of mythological elements in the psyche of the 
child gives us a clear hint of the way the individual mind 
gradually develops out of the "collective mind" of early child- 
hood, thus giving rise to the old theory of a state of perfect 
knowledge before and after individual existence. 

5»‘ fThese mythological references which we find in children 
arc also met with in dementia piaecox and in dreams. They 
offer a broad and fertile field of tvork for comparative psycho* 
logical research. The distant goal to which these investigations 
lead is a phylogeny of the mind, which, like the body, has at- 
tained its present form through endless transformations. The 
rudimentary organs, as it were, which the mind still possesses 
can be found in full activity in other mental variants and in 
certain pathological conditions.) 

5»s With these hints I have now reached the present position of 
our research, and have sketched out at least those insights and 
rvorking hypotheses which define the nature of my present and 
future svork. have endeavoured to propound certain vie\MS, 
which deviate from the hypotheses of Freud, not as contrary 
assertions but as illustrations of the oiganic development of the 
basic ideas Freud has introduced into science. It would not be 
fitting to disturb the progress of science by adopting the most 
contradictory standpoint possible and by making use of an en- 
tirely different nomenclature—that w the privile^ of the very 
few; but ev'en they find themselves obliged to descend from 
their lonely eminence after a time and once more take part in 
the slow progress of average experience by which ideas are 
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evaluated. I hope, also, that my critics will not again accuse me 
of having contrived my hypothecs out of thin air. I would never 
have ventured to override the existing ones had not hundreds 
of experience sho^vn me that my views fully stand the tet in 
practice. No great hope should be set on the reults of any scien- 
tific work: yet if it should find a circle of readers, I hope it will 
serv’e to clear up various misunderstandings and remove a num- 
ber of obstacle which bar the Avay to a better comprehension of 
psychoanalysis. Naturally my tvork is no substitute for lack of 
psychoanalytic experience- Anyone ^vho ^vishe to have his say 
in thee matters will have, now as then, to invetigate his case 
as thoroughly as was done by the f^ychoanalytic school.) 
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GENERAL ASPECTS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS ^ 

553 Psychoanalysis today is as much a science as a technique. 
From the results of the technique there has grosvn up, in the 
course of the years, a nsw psychological science svhidi could be 
called "analytical psychology/' 1 would tellingly use Bleuler's 
expression "depth psychology” instead, if this kind of psychol- 
Qgy were concerned only with the unconscious. 

5 *< Psychologists and doctors in general are by no means con- 
versant wth this particular branch of psychology, owing to the 
fact that its techntcsl ioundstions are as yet comparatively un- 
known to them. The main reason for this is that the new method 
is of an essentially psychological nature, and therefore belongs 
neither to the realm of medicine nor to that of philosophy. The 
medical man has, as a rule, but little knowledge of psychology, 
and the philosopher has no medical knowledge. Consequently, 
there is a lack of suitable soil in which to plant the spirit of this 
new method. Furthermore, the method itself appears to many 
persons so arbitrary (hat they cannot reconcile its use with their 
scientific conscience. The formulations of Freud, the founder 
of the method, laid great stress on the sexual factors; thisaroiised 
strong prejudice and repelled many scientific men. I need hardly 
remark that sucli an antipathy is not a logical reason for reject- 
ing a new method. In psychoanalysis, moreover, there is much 
discussion of case-histories, but little discussion of principle. 
This, too, has naturally led to the method being little under- 
stood and therefore to its being regarded as unscientific. For if 
we do not acknosviedge the scientific character of the method, 
cannot acknowledge the sdentific character of its results. 

» [Originally written in German with the Utic: "Allgemefne Aspefcte der Psycho- 
analyse." translated (anonymcusly) into Englbb. and read before the Psycho- 
Medical Sodeiy. London. Aug 5. 1913. With the title "Psycho Analysis," the 
translation was puWtshed in the rwnwrtxw of the Psycho-Medical Soaety 
(Cockermouth), 1913. and reprinted fa Coffeeted Papers on Analyttcal Psychology 
(London, igtS: and edn . London, J917. New York. 1910). The present uanslation 
is made in consultation with the original German ntanttscript.-EcnoM] 
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5*5 Before discussing the principles of the psychoanalytic 
method, I must mention two common prejudices against it. The 
first is that psychoanalysis is nothing but a rather deep ana 
complicated form of anamnesis. Now it is well known that an 
anamnesis is based on the statements made by the patient s fem- 
ily, and on his o^vn conscious self-knoivledge in reply to direct 
questions. The psychoanalyst naturally makes his anamnesis 3S 
carefully as any other specialist. But this is merely the patient s 
history and must not be confused with analysis. Analysis is the 
reduction of actual contents of consciousness, ostensibly of a 
fortuitous nature, to their psychological determinants. This 
process has nothing to do with the anamnestic reconstruction 
of the history of the illness. 

5*6 The second prejudice, which is based, as a rule, on a super- 
ficial knoivledge of psychoanalytic literature, is that psycho- 
analysis is a method of suggestion, by which some kind of sys- 
tematic teaching is instilled into the patient, thereby effecting 
a cure in the manner of mental healing or Christian Science. 
Many analysts, especially those who have practised psychoanal- 
ysis for a long time, previously used suggestion therapy, and 
therefore know very well what suggestion is and what it is not. 
They kno^v that the psychoanalyst’s method of working is dia- 
metrically opposed to that of the hypnotist. In direct contrast 
with suggestion therapy, the psychoanalyst does not attempt to 
force anything on his patient which the latter does not see for 
himself and find plausible with his OAvn understanding. Faced 
with the constant demand of the neurotic for suggestions 
and advice, the analyst just as constantly endeavours to get him 
out of this passive attitude and make him use his common sense 
and powers of criticism in order to equip him for an inde- 
pendent life. We have often been accused of forcing interpre- 
tations upon patients, interpretations that are often quite arbi- 
trary. I wish one of these critics would try forcing arbitraiy' 
interpretations on my patients, who are very often persons of 
great intelligence and highly cultured— indeed, not infrequently 
my otm colleagues. The impossibility of such an undertaking 
would quickly be demonstrated. In psychoanalysis we are en- 
tirely dependent on the patient and on his powers of judgment, 
for the reason that the very nature of analysis consists in lead- 
ing him to a knowledge of himself. The principles of psycho- 
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analysis are so utterly different from those of suggestion therapy 
that on this point the two methods cannot be compared. 

^ An attempt has also been made to compare psychoanalysis 
with the ratiodnativemethod of Duboisr which is an essentially 
rational procedure. But this comparison does not hold good, for 
the psychoanalyst strictly avoids reasoning and arguing svith his 
patients. Naturally he has to listen to their conscious problems 
and conflicts and take note of them, but not for the purpose of 
fulfilling their desire to obtain ad\ice or instruction with regard 
to the conduct of their lives. The problems of a neurotic cannot 
be solved by advice and consdous reasoning. I do not doubt 
that good advice at the right time can produce good results, but 
I do not know how anyone can believe that the psychoanalyst 
can always give the right advice at the right moment. The neu- 
rotic conflict is frequently, indeed usually, of such a nature that 
advice cannot possibly be given. Furthermore, it is well knoivn 
that the patient only irants authoritative advice in order to 
shullle off the burden of responsibility, referring himself and 
others to the opinion of a higher authority. So far as reasoning 
and penuasion are conceded, their effect as a method of therapy 
is as little to be doubted as tliat of hypnosis. What I would like 
to stress here is simply its difference in prindple from psycho- 
analysis, 

5*8 In contradistinction to all previous methods, psychoanalysis 
endeavours to overcome the disorders of the neurotic psyche 
ilirough the unconscious, and not from the conscious side. In 
this ^vork we naturally have need of the patient’s conscious con- 
tents, for only in this ivay can we reach the unconscious. The 
conscious content from which our work starts is the material 
supplied by the anamnesis. In many cases the anamnteis pro- 
vides useful clues ivhich make the psychic origin of his symp- 
toms clear to tlie patient. This, of course, is necessa^ only when 
he is conrinced that his neurosis is organic in origin. But even 
in tliose cases svhere the patient is convinced from the start of 
the psychic nature of his illness, a critical sun'ey of the anam- 
nesis can be of advantage, for it discloses a psychological context 
of which be was unasvare before. In this way problems that need 
special discussion are frequently brought to the surface. This 
work may occupy many sittings. Finally, the elucidation of the 

a [See pair. 41, n. 6, above.— E dhom] 
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conscious material comes to an end when neither tlie analj'st 
nor the patient can contribute anything further of decisive im- 
portance. In the most favourable eases the end comes with the 
formulation of the problem which, very often, proves insoluble. 

5*9 Let us take the ease of a man who svas once healthy but de- 
veloped a neurosis between the ages of thirty-five and forty. His 
position in life tras secure, and he had a wife and children. 
Parallel with his neurosis he developed an intense resistance to 
his professional work. He observed that the first symptoms of 
neurosis became noticeable when he had to overcome a particu- 
lar difficulty in his career. Later they got worse with each suc- 
cessive difiiculty that arose. Passing ameliorations occurred 
whenever fortune favoured him in his work. The problem that 
presented itself after a critical discussion of the anamnesis sv'as 
as follows: the patient knew that he could improve his work and 
that the satisfaction resulting from this would bring about the 
much-desired improvement in his neurotic condition. But he 
svas unable to do his work more efficiently because of his great 
resistance to it. This problem is rationally insoluble. Psyche 
analytic treatment must therefore start at the critical point, his 
resistance to his work. 

55® Let us take another case. A woman of forty, mother of four 
children, became neurotic four years ago after the death of one 
of them. A new pregnancy, followed by the birth of another 
child, brought a great improvement in her condition. She now 
thought that if she could have yet another child she would be 
helped still further. She knew, hoivever, that she could not have 
any more children, so she tried to devote her energies to philan- 
thropic interests. But she failed to obtain the least satisfaction 
from this work. She noticed a distinct alleviation whene\’er she 
succeeded in giving real interest to something, however fleet- 
higly, but she felt quite incapable of discovering anything that 
would bring her lasting interest and satisfaction. The rational 
insolubility of the problem is clear. Psychoanalytic work must 
begin with the question of what prevented the patient from de- 
veloping any interest be>-ond her longing for a child. 

53t Since we cannot pretend that we know from the outset what 
^lution of such problems b, we have to rely on the clues 
furnished by the individuality of the patient. Neither conscious 
questioning nor rational adrice can aid us in the discovery of 
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these clues, for the obstacles which prevent us from finding them 
are hidden from the patient's consciousness. There is, there- 
fore, no cieariy prescribed way of getting at the unconscious 
obstacle. The only rule that psychoanalysis lays dosvn in this 
respect is; let the patient talk about anything that comes into 
his head. The analyst must observe carefully what the patient 
Mys and, to bt^in with, simply take note of it without attempt- 
ing to force his own opinions upon him. ^Ve notice, for instance, 
that the first-named patient began by talking about his mar- 
riage, which we had been told svas noimal. We now learn that 
he has difficulties with his wife and does not understand her in 
the least. This prompts the analyst to remark that evidently the 
patients professional svork is not his only problem, and that his 
relation to his wife also needs reviewing. This starts a train of 
associstions all relating to the marriage. Then follow associa- 
tions about the love-affairs he had before he was married. These 
experiences, recounted in detail, show that the patient was al- 
ways rather peculiar in his more intimate relations with women, 
and that his peculiarity took the form of a childish egoism. This 
is a new and surprising point of vtesv for him, and explains to 
him many of his misfortunes with women. 

55* We cannot in every case get as far as this on the principle of 
simply letting the patient talk; feiv patients have their psychic 
material so much on tiie surface. Furthermore, many patients 
have a real resistance against speaking freely about what occurs 
to them on the spur of the moment, some because it is too pain- 
ful for them to tell it to an analyst whom they may not entirely 
trust, others because apparently nothing occurs to them and 
they force themselves to talk of things about svhich they are 
more or less indifferent. This trick of not talking to the point 
does not prove that the patient is consciously concealing certain 
painful contents; it can also occur quite unconsciously. In such 
cases it sometimes helps the patient to tell him that he need not 
force himself, but need only seize on the very first thoughts that 
come to him, no matter how unimponant or ridiculous they 
may seem. In certain cases even these instructions are of no use, 
and then the analyst has to resort to other measures. One of 
these is the association experiment, which usually gives apt in- 
formation concerning the main tendencies of the patient at that 
moment. 
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33 A second expedient is the analysis of dreams; this is the real 
instrument of psychoanalysis. We have already experienced so 
much opposition to dream analysis that a brief exposition of its 
principles may not be out of place. The interpretation of 
dreams, as well as the meaning given to them, is, as we know, 
in bad odour. It is not long since oneiromancy was practised 
and believed in; nor is the time long past when even the most 
enlightened persons were still under the spell of superstition. 
It is therefore comprehensible that our age should still entertain 
a lively fear of superstitions that have been only partially over- 
come. This nervousness in regard to superstition is largely re- 
sponsible for the opposition to dream-interpretation, but psy- 
choanalysis is in no ^vay to blame for this. We select the dream 
as an object not because we pay it the homage of supersu- 
tious admiration, but because it is a psychic product that is 
independent of consciousness. We ask for the patient’s free 
associations, but he gives us little or nothing, or ebe something 
forced or irrelevant. A dream is a free association, a free fantasy, 
it is not forced, and is just as much a psychic phenomenon as an 
association.^ 

554 I cannot disguise the fact that in practice, especially at the 
beginning of an analysis, we do not under all circumstances 
make complete and ideal analyses of the dreams. Usually we 
gather the dream-associations together until the problem whicli 
the patient is hiding from us becomes so clear that he can recog- 
nire it himself. This problem is then worked through con- 
sciously until it is cleared up as far as possible and we are once 
again confronted with an unanswerable question. 

535 You will now ask what is to be done when the patient does 
not dream at all. I can assure you that hitherto all patients, even 
those who claimed never to have dreamed before, began to 
dream when they went through analysis. On the other hand it 
frequently happens that patients who began by dreaming viv- 
idly are suddenly no longer able to remember their dreams- 
Tlie empirical and practical rule which I have adopted is that 
the patient, if he does not dream, still has sufficient conscious 
material which he is keeping back for certain reasons. A com- 
mon reason is: "I am in the analyst’s hands and am quite willing 

8 [The passage which here follows in the original is identical with "The Theory 
of Piychoarulysis." supra, pars. 324-31.— Eorroits.] 
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to be treated by him. But the analyst must do the svork, I shall 
remain passh’e in the matter.” Sometimes there are resistances 
of a more serious nature. For instance, patients who cannot ad- 
mit certain moral defects in themselves project them upon the 
analyst, calmly assuming that since he is more or less deficient 
morally thoycafruot communicate certain unpleasant things to 
him. 

65® If, then, a patient does not dream from the beginning or 
ceases to dream, he is keeping back material which would be 
capable of conscious elaboration. Here the relationship betsveen 
analyst and patient may be considered one of the chief obstacles. 
It can prevent them both, the analyst as well as the patient, 
from seeing Uie situation dearly. We must not forget that as 
the analyst shmvs, and must show, a searching interest in tlie 
psychology of his patient, so tlie patient, if he has an active mind, 
feels his ivay into the psychology of the analyst and adopts a 
corresponding altitude towards him. The analyst is blind to the 
attitude of liis patient to the exact extent that he does not see 
himself and his owm unconscious problems. For this reason I 
maintain that a doctor must himself be analysed before he prac* 
tises analysis. Othenme analysb may easily be a great disap- 
pointment to him, because he can, under certain circumstances, 
get absolutely stuck and then lose his head. He is then readily 
inclined to assume that psychoanalysis is nonsense, so as to avoid 
having to admit that he has run his vessel aground. If you are 
sure of your own psychology you can confidently tell your pa- 
tient that he does not dream because (here is conscious material 
still to be dealt with. I say you must be sure of yourself at such 
momenu, for the criticisms and unsparing judgments to which 
you sometimes have to submit can be excessively disturbing to 
one svho is unprepared to meet them. The immediate conse- 
quence of the analyst’s losing his balance is that he begins to 
argue tvith his patient in order to maintain his influence over 
him. This, o6 course, renders aU further amlysis impossible. 

637 I have told you that, in the first instance, dreams need be 
used only as a source of material for analysis. At the beginning 
of an analysis it is not only unnecessary, but at times unmse, to 
give a so-cailed complete interpretation of a dream. A complete 
and really exhaustive interpretation is very difficult indeed. The 
interpretations you sometimes come across in the psychoanalytic 
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literature arc very often onesided and, not infrequently, con- 
testable formulations. I include among these the one-sided 
sexual reductions of the Viennese school. In view of the myriad- 
sidedness of the dream-material one must beware of all one-sided 
formulations. The many-sided meaning of a dream, rather than 
its singleness of meaning, is of the utmost value especially at the 
beginning of the treatment. Thus, a patient had the following 
dream not long after her treatment had begun. She was in a 
hotel m a strange city. Suddenly a fire broke out. Her husband 
and her father, who were with her, helped her in the rescue 
work. 

538 The patient was intelligent, extraordinarily sceptical, and 
absolutely convinced that dream-analysis was nonsense. I had 
the greatest difficulty in inducing her to give it even one trial. 
I selected the fire, the most conspicuous event in the dream, as 
the starting-point for associations. The patient informed me 
that she had recently read in the newspapers that a certain hotel 
in Zurich had been burnt down; that she remembered the hotel 
because she had once stayed there. At the hotel she had made 
the acquaintance of a man, and from this a somewhat ques- 
tionable love-affair developed. In connection ^^’ith this story the 
fact came out that she had already had quite a number of similar 
adventures, all of them decidedly frivolous. This important bit 
of past history was brought out by the very first association. In 
her case it would have been pointless to make clear to her the 
very obvious meaning of the dream. With her frivolous atti- 
tude, of which her scepticism was only a special instance, she 
would have coldly repelled such an attempt. But after the fri- 
volity of her attitude had been recognized and demonstrated to 
her from the material she herself had furnished, it was possible 
to analyse the dreams which followed much more thoroughly. 

539 It is, therefore, advisable in the beginning to use dreams for 
getdng at the critical material through their associations. This 
u the best and most cautious procedure, especially for the be- 
^nner in psychoanalysis. An arbitrary translation of the dreams 
IS exceedingly inadvisable. That ^vould be a superstitious prac- 
tice teed on the assumption that dreams have well-established 
^bohe meanings. But there arc no fixed symbolic meanings. 
Ihere are certain symbols that recur frequently, but we are not 
in a position to get beyond very general statements. For in- 
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Stance, it is quite incorrect to assume that a snake, when it ap- 
pears in dreams, ahvaj-s has a merely phallic meaning; just as 
jncorrect as it is to deny that it may have a phaiiic meaning in 
some cases. Every symbol has at least two meanings. The very 
frequent sexual meaning of dream-symboU is at most one of 
them. I cannot, therefore, accept the exclusively sexual inter- 
pretations svhich appear in certain psychoanalytic publications, 
as little as I can accept the interpretation of dreams as svish- 
fulfilracnts, for my experience has led me to regard these for- 
mulations as one-sided and inadequate. As an example I will 
tell yon a very simple dream of a young man, a patient of mine. 
It was as follows: / was goingupafitght of stairs with my mother 
and sister. When we reached the top I was told that my sister 
was going to have a baby. 

S 40 First 1 svill shotv how, in accordance svidj the hitherto pre- 
vailing point of viesv, this dream may be translated sexually. We 
know’ that incest fantasies play a prominent role in the life of 
a neurotic, hence the image "with my mother and sister” could 
be understood as a hint in this direction. "Stairs” are alleged to 
have a Tvell-established sexual meaning; they represent the sex- 
ual act because of the rhythmic climbing. The baby the sister 
is expecting is nothing but the logical consequence of these 
premises. Thus translated, the dream svould be a clear fulfil- 
ment of so-called infantile wishes, which, as you know, are an 
important part of Freud’s dream-theory. 

54* I have anal)’sed this dream on the basis of the follosving rea- 
soning. If 1 say that stain are a symbol for the sexual act, by 
svhat right do I take the mother and sister and baby as real, 
that is, not symbolically? If, on the strength of the assertion that 
dream-images arc s)Tnbolvc, I assign a symbolic value to certain 
of these images, what right have 1 to exempt certain others? If 
I attach a symbolic value to the ascent of the stairs, I must also 
attach a symbolic value to the images called mother, sister, and 
baby. I therefore did not "translate" the dream but really ana- 
lysed it. The result was surprising. I will give you the patient’s 
associations to the individual dream-images word for word, so 
that you can form your osvn opinion of the material. I should 
say in advance that the young man had finished his studies at 
the university a few months previously, that he had found the 
choice of a profession too difficult to make, and that he there- 
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upon became neurotic. In consequence of tfiis he gave up hfs 
work. His neurosis took, among other things, a manifestly homo- 
sexual form. 

51 * His associations to mother were as follows; "I have not seen 
her for a long time, a very long time. I must really reproach 
myself for this, it is ■wrong of me to neglect her so." 

545 Mother, then, stands for something that is neglected in an 
irresponsible manner. I asked the patient: "What is that?" and 
he replied, with considerable embarrassment; "My work." 

544 Associations to sister: "It is years since I have seen her. I 
long to see her again. AVhenever I think of her I ahv’a'ys remem- 
ber the moment I said good-bye. I kissed her with real affection, 
and at that moment I understood for the first time what love for 
a woman can mean." It was at once clear to the patient that 
"sister" stood for "love for a woman." 

545 Associations to stairs: "Climbing up— getting to the top— mak- 
ing a career— growing up, becoming great." 

546 ^ Associations to baby: "Newborn— rene^val— rebirth— becom- 
ing a new man." 

547 One has only to hear this materia] to understand at once that 
the dream represents not so much the fulfilment of infantile 
wishes as the fulfilment of biological duties which the patient 
has neglected because of his neurotic infantilism. Biological 
justice, which is inexorable, often compels us to make up in 
dreams for the duties we have neglected in real life. 

548 This dream is a typical example of the prospective and fi- 
nally-oriented function of dreams in general, especially stressed 
by my colleague Maeder. If we adhered to a one-sided sexual 
interpretation the real meaning of the dream would escape us. 
Sexuality in dreams is, in the first instance, a means of expres- 
aon and by no means always the meaning and aim of the dream. 
The discovery of its prospertive or final meaning is particularly 
important when the analysis is so far advanced that the eyes of 
the patient are turned more readily to the future than to his 
mner world and the past. 

549 As regards the handling of the symbolism, we learn from 
t IS example that there can be no dream-symbols whose mean- 
ings are fixed in every detail, but, at most, a frequent occur- 
rence of symbols with feirly general meanings. So iar as the 
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specifically sexual meaning of dreams is concerned, experience 
has led me to lay doum the fbilowing practical rules: 

55® If dream-analysis at tlie bepnning of the treatment shows 
that the dreams have an undoubtedly sexiMl meaning, this 
meaning is to be taken realistically; Utat is, it proves that the 
sexual problems of the patient need to be subjected to a careful 
revie^v. For instance, if an incest fantasy is clearly shoum to be 
a latent content of the dream, one must subject the patient’s 
infantile relations with his parents and brothers and sisters, as 
well as his relations ivith other penons who are fitted to play 
the role of father or mother, to a tliorough investigation. But 
if a dream that comes at a later stage of the analysis has, let us 
say, an incest fantasy as its essential content— a fantasy that we 
have reason to consider disposed of— concrete value should not 
under all circumstances be attached to it: it should be regarded 
as symbolic. The formula for interpretation is: the unknohm 
meaning of the dream is expressed, by analogy, through a fan- 
tasy of incest. In this case symbolic and not real value must be 
attached to the sexual fantasy. If we did not get beyond the 
real value wc should keep reducing the patient to sexuality, and 
this would arrest the progress of the development of his per- 
sonality. The patient's salvation does not He in tJirusting him 
back again and again into primitive sexuality; this would leave 
him on a low cultural level wlience he could never obtain free- 
dom and complete restoration to health. Retrogression to a state 
of barbarism is no advantage at all for a civilized human being. 

65‘ The above-mentioned formula, according to whicJi the sex- 
uality of a dream is a symbolic or analogical expression of its 
meaning, naturally applies also to dreams occurring at tire be- 
ginning of an analysis. But the practical reasons that have im- 
pelled us not to take the symbolic value of these sexual fantasiw 
into consideration arise from the hict that a genuine realistic 
value must be attached to tlic abnormal sexual fantasies of a 
neurotic in so far as he allows h\s actions to be influenced by 
them. The fantasies not only hinder him in adapting better to 
his situation, they also lead him to all manner of real se.xual 
acts, and occasionally even to incest, as experience shows. Under 
these circumstances, it would be of little use to consider the sym- 
bolic content only; the concrete aspect must be first dealt with. 

55 * These statements are based, as you will have observed, on a 
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different conception of the dream from that put fonv'ard by 
Freud. Indeed, experience has forced a different conception 
upon me. For Freud, the dream is essentially a symbolic disguise 
for repressed wishes which would come into conflict witli the 
aims of the personality. I am obliged to regard the structure of 
a dream from a different point of \'iesv'. For me the dream is, 
in the first instance, a subliminal picture of the artual ps^’cho 
logical situation of the individual in his rvaking state. It gives 
us a r&um6 of tlic subliminal associative material constellated 
by the ps^xhological situation of the moment. The volitional 
content of the dream, which Freud calls the repressed wish, is 
for me essentially a means of expression. 

The aaivity of consciousness represents, biologically speak- 
ing, the individual's struggle for psychological adaptation. Con- 
sciousness tries to adjust itself to the necessities of the moment, 
or, to put it differently: there arc tasks ahead which tlie individ- 
ual must overcome. In many cases the solution is, in the nature 
of things, unkno;\7i, for which reason consciousness ab\-ays tries 
to find the solution by way of analogous experiences. We try to 
grasp the unknown future on the model of our experience in 
the past. We have no reason to suppose that the subliminal 
psychic material obeys other laws than the "supraliminar' ma- 
terial. The unconscious, like the conscious, mobilizes itself 
round the biological tasks and seeks solutions on the analogy of 
w^t has gone before, just as consciousness docs. Whenever we 
wash to assimilate something unknoivn, we do so by means of 
analogy. A simple example of this is the well-knoi'.-n fact that 
'vhen America was discovered by the Spaniards the Indians took 
horses of the conquerors, which were unknowm to them, 
or large pigs, because only pigs were fami liar in their experi- 
ence. This is the way we always recognize things, and it is also 
the essential reason for the existence of symbolism: it is a process 
of comprehension by means of analogy. The dream is a sublimi- 
nal vroexss of comprehension by analogy. The apparendy re- 
press^ wishes are volitional tendencies which supply the un- 
consaous dream-thought with a verbal means of expression. On 
^ paxucular point I find myself in entire atTcement with the 
viei« of Adler, another pupil of Freud's. As to the fact that the 
unconsaous expresses itself by means of volitional elements or 
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tendencies, this is due to the archaic nature of dream-thinkinff, 
a problem I have discussed ekewhere.* 

554 Owing 40 our different conception of the structure of dreams, 
the further course of analysis assumes a rather different aspect’ 
The syrnbolic evaluation of sexual fantasies in the later stages 
necessarily leads, not to a reduction of the personality to primi- 
tive tendencies, but to a broadening and continuous develop- 
ment of the patient's atu'tude; that is, it tends to make his 
thinking richer and deeper, thus giving him what has alw'ays 
been one of man's most powerful weapons in the struggle for 
adaptation. By foUosving this new course consistently, I have 
come to the realization that the religious and philosophical 
driving forces— tvhat Schopenhauer calls the "metaphysical 
need” of man— must receive positive consideration during the 
analytical nurk. They muse not be destroyed by reducing them 
to their primitive sexual roots, but made to serve biological 
ends as psychologically valuable factors. In this svay these driv- 
ing forces assume once more the function that has been theirs 
from time immemorial. 

655 Just as primitive man was able, with the help of religious 
and philosophical symbols, to &ee himself from his original 
condition, so too the neurotic can free himself from his illness. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remark that I do not mean in- 
oculating him with belief in a religious or philosophical dogma; 

I mean simply that there must be built up in him that same 
psychological altitude which svas characterized by the living 
belief in a religious or philosophical dogma on earlier levels of 
culture. A religious or philosophical attitude is not the same 
thing as belief in a dogma. A dogma is a temporary intellectual 
formulation, the outcome of a religious and philosophical alti- 
tude conditioned by lime and circumstances. But the attitude 
itself is a cultural achievement; it is a function that is exceed- 
ingly valuable from a biological point of view, for it gives rise 
to incentives that drive human beings to do creative work for 
the benefit of a future age and, if necessary, to sacrifice them- 
selves for the welfare of the speaes, 

556 Thus man attains the same sense of unity and wholeness, 
the same confidence, the same capacity for self-sacrifice in hjs 

* [Cf. symbol* 0) Transformation, p. *1. par. ts -EurroiS ] 
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conscious existence that belong unconsciously and instinctively 
to wild animals. Every reduction, every digression from the path 
that has been laid doAvn for the development of civilization, 
does nothing more than tum the human being into a crippled 
animal; it never makes a so-called natural man of him. I have 
had numerous successes and failures in the course of my ana- 
lytical practice which have convinced me of the inexorable 
rightness of this kind of psychological orientation. AVe do not 
help the neurotic by relieving him of the demands made by 
civilization; we can help him only by inducing him to take an 
active part in the strenuous work of carrying on its develop- 
menL The suffering he undeigoes in performing this service 
takes the place of his neurosis. But whereas the neurosis and the 
troubles that attend it are never followed by the pleasant feel- 
ing of good work well done, of duty fearlessly performed, the 
suffering that comes from useful work and from victory over 
real difficulties brings with it those moments of peace and satis- 
fection which give the human being the priceless feeling that 
he has really lived his life. 
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experience I now kno\tf that it is extremely 
difhcult to discuss psychoanalysis at public meetings and at con- 
gresses, There are so many misconceptions of the matter, so 
many prejudices against certain psychoanalytic vieu-s, that it is 
an almost impossible task to reach mutual understanding in a 
public discussion. I have always found a quiet conversation on 
the subject much more useful and fruitful than heated argu- 
ments coram pubiico. However, having been honoured by an 
invitation from the Committee of this Congress to speak as a 
representative of the psychoanalytic movement, I will do my 
best to discuss some of the fundamental theoretical problems of 
psychoanalysis. I must limit myself to this aspect of the subject 
because I am quite unable to put before my audience all that 
psychoanalysis means and strives for, and its various applica- 
tions in die fields of mythology, comparative religion, philoso- 
phy, etc. But if I am to discuss certain theoretical problems 
fundamental to psychoanalysis. I must presuppose that my 
audience is familiar sviili the development and the main results 
of psyciioanalyric research. Unfortunately, it often happens that 
people think themsehes entitled to judge psychoanalysis who 
have not even read the literature. It is my firm conviction that 
no one is competent to form an opinion on this matter until he 
has studied the basic svritings of the psychoanalytic school. 

558 In spite of the fact that Freud’s theory of neurosis has been 
Avorked out in great detail, it cannot be said to be, on die whole, 
very clear or easy to understand. This justifies my giving you a 
short abstract of his fundamental viem on the tiieory of neurosis. 

559 You are aware that the ori^nal theory that hysteria and the 
related neuroses have their origin in a trauma or sexual shock 


ifOriginally tead in EngJnh before the 17* Intewaiional Medical Congresj. 
London. J915, under the title "On Psychoanalyaf*.- Tint pubiished in CoUfcied 
Papers on Anahiical Fsyctidagy (Lowfoo. r9>6; and edn , London. 19.7, wd New 
York, jgjo), pp. **6-55 The present eenion is a stylistic revision of thu.-Eonow J 
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in early childhood ivas given up about fifteen years ago. It soon 
became evident that the sexual trauma could not be the real 
cause of the neurosis, for the simple reason that the trauma was 
found to be almost universal. There is scarcely a human being 
^vho has not had some sexual shock in early youth, and yet com- 
paratively few develop a neurosis in later life. Freud himself 
soon realized that many of the patients who related an early 
traumatic experience had only invented the story of the so- 
called trauma; it had never occurred in reality, but was a mere 
creation of fantasy. Moreover, on further investigation it be- 
came quite obvious that even if a trauma had actually occurred 
it -was not always responsible for the whole of the neurosis, al- 
though it does sometimes look as if the structure of the neurosis 
depended entirely on the trauma. If a neurosis were the in- 
evitable consequence of the trauma it would be quite incom- 
prehensible why neurotics are not incomparably more numerous 
than they are. 

560 The apparently heightened effect of the shock was clearly 
due to the exaggerated and morbid fantasy of the patient. Freud 
also saw that this same fantasy activity manifested itself rela- 
tively early in bad habits, which he called infantile per\'ersioiis. 
His netv conception of the aetiology of neurosis was based on 
this insight, and he traced the neurosis back to some sexual 
activity in early infancy. This conception led to his recent view 
that the neurotic is “fixated” to a certain period of his early 
infancy, because he seems to preserve some trace of it, direct or 
indirect, in his mental attitude. Freud also makes the attempt 
to classify or to differentiate the neuroses, as ^vell as dementia 
praecox, according to the stage of infantile development in 
which the fixation took place. From the standpoint of this 
theory, the neujotic appears to be entirely dependent on his 
infantile past, and all his troubles in later life, his moral con- 
flicts and his deficiencies, seem to be derived from the powerful 
influences of that period. Accordingly, the main task of the 
tr^traent is to resolve this infantile fixation, which is con- 
ceived as an unconscious attachment of the sexual libido to 
certain infantile fantasies and habits. 

Thu, so far as I can see, is the essence of Freud's theory of 
n^rosis. But it overlooks the following important question: 
\\Tiat IS the cause of thb fbcation of libido to the old infantile 
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fantasies and habits? We have to remember that almost everyone 
has at some time had infantile foniasies and habits exactly cor- 
responding to those of a neurotic, yet he does not become fixated 
to them; consequently, he does not become neurotic later on. 
The aetiological secret of the neurosis, therefore, does not lie in 
the mere existence of infantile fantasies but in the so-called 
fixation. The numerous statements of neurotics affirming the 
existence of infantile sexual fantasies are worthless in so far as 
they attribute an aetiological significance to them, for the same 
fantasies can be found in normal individuals as well, a fact 
which I have often proved. It is only the fixation ivhich seems 
to be characteristic. 

5 ®* It is therefore necessary to demand proof of the reality of 
this infantile fixation. Freud, an absolutely sincere and pains- 
taking empiricist, would never have evolved this hypothesis had 
he not had sufficient grounds for it. These grounds are furnished 
by the results of psychoanalytic investigations of the uncon- 
scious. Psychoanalysis reveals the unconscious presence of nu- 
merous fantasies which have their roots in the infantile past and 
are grouped round the so-called “nuclear complex,” which in 
men may be designated as the Oedipus complex, in women as 
the Electra complex. These terms convey their a\m meaning 
exactly. The whole tragic fate of Oedipus and Electra rvas acted 
out svithtn the narrow confines of the family, just as a child|s 
fate lies wholly within the family boundaries. Hence the Oedi- 
pus complex, like the Electra complex, is very characteristic of 
an infantile conflict. The existence of these conflicts in infancy 


has been proved by means of psychoanalytic research. It is in 
the realm of this complex that the fixation is supposed to have 
taken place. The extremely potent and effective existence of 
the nuclear complex in the unconscious of neurotics led Freud 
to the hypothesis that the neurotic has a peculiar fixation or 
attachment to it. 'Nor ibe roeie existentt ssf this tomplex-for 
everybody has it in the unconsdous-but the very strong at- 
tachment to it is ^vhat is typical of the neurotic. He is far more 
influenced by this complex than the normal person; many 
amples in confirmation of this can be found in every one of the 
recent psychoanalytic histories of neurotic 
563 We must admit that this view is a very plausible one. because 
the hypothesis of fixation is based on the well-known fact that 
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certain periods of human life, and particularly infancy, do some- 
times leave determining traces behind them which are perma- 
nent. The only question is whether this is a sufficient explana- 
tion or not. If we examine persons who have been neurotic 
from infancy it seems to be confirmed, for we see the nuclear 
complex as a permanent and powerful agent throughout life. 
But if we take cases which never show any noticeable trace of 
neurosis except at the particular time when they break dorvn, 
and there are many such, this explanation becomes doubtful. 
If there is such a thing as fixation, it is not permissible to erect 
upon it a new hypothesis, claiming that at times during certain 
periods of life the fixation becomes loosened and ineffective, 
while at others it suddenly becomes strengthened. In these cases 
we find that the nuclear complex is as active and potent as in 
those which apparently support the theory of fbcation. Here a 
critical attitude is justifiable, especially when we consider the 
oft-repeated obsen'ation that the moment of the outbreak of 
neurosis is not just a matter of chance; as a rule it is most criti- 
cal. It is usually the moment when a new psychological adjust- 
ment, that is, a new adaptation, is demanded. Su^ moments 
facilitate the outbreak of a neurosis, as every experienced neu- 
rologist knows. 

5641 This fact seems to me extremely significant. If the fixation 
were indeed real we should expect to find its influence constant; 
in other words, a neurosis lasting throughout life. This is obvi- 
ously not the case. The psychological determination of a neu- 
rosis is only partly due to an early infantile predisposition; it 
must be due to some cause in the present as ■well. And if 
carefully examine the kind of in&ntile fantasies and occur- 
rences to which the neurotic is attached, we shall be obliged to 
agree that there is nothing in them that is specifically neurotic. 
Normal indiriduals have pretty much the same inner and outer 
experiences, and may be attached to them to an astonishing 
degree without developing a neurosis. Primitive people, espe- 
cially, are very much bound to their infantility. It now begins 
^ so-called fixation were a normal phenomenon, 

and that the importance of infancy for the later mental attitude 
IS natural and prevails es'erpvhere. The fact that the neurotic 
seems to be markedly influenced by his infantile conflicts show’s 
I tat It IS less a matter of fixation than of the peculiar use which 
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he makes o£ his infantile past. It looks as if he exaggerated its 
importance and attributed to it a wholly artificial value. Adler, 
a pupil of Freud’s, expresses a very similar vieiv. 

5«5 It would be unjust to say that Freud limited himself to the 
hypothesis of fixation; he was also aware of the problem I have 
just discussed. He called this phenomenon of reactivation or 
secondary exaggeration of infantile reminiscences “regression." 
But in Freud’s viesv it appears as if the incestuous desires of the 
Oedipus complex were the real cause of the regression to in- 
fantile fantasies. If this svere the case, sve should have to postu- 
late an unexpected intensity of the primary incestuous tenden- 
cies. This view led Freud to his recent comparison between 
what he calls the psychological “incest barrier” in children and 
the “incest taboo” in primitive man. He supposes that a desire 
for real incest led primitive man to frame latvs against it; while 
to me it looks as if the incest taboo ivere only one amoTi^ nu- 
merous taboos of all kinds, and were due to the typical super- 
stitious fear of primitive man—a fear existing independently of 
incest and its prohibition. I am able to attribute as little strength 
to incestuous desires in childhood as in primitive humanity. I 
do not even seek the reason for regression in primary incestuous 
or any other sexual desires. 1 must admit that a purely sexual 
aetiology of neurosis seems to me much too narrow. I base this 
criticism not on any prejudice against sexuality but on an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the whole problem. 

5«s I therefore suggest that psychoanalytic theory should be 
freed from the purely sexual standpoint. In place of it I should 
like to introduce an energic viewpoint into the psychology of 
neurosis. 

5®7 All psycliological phenomena can be considered as manifesta- 
tions of energy, in the same svay that all ph)'sical phenomena 
have been understood as energic manifestations ever since 
Robert Mayer discovered the Ia%v of tl»e conservation of energy. 
Subjectively and psychologically, this energy is conceived 
desire. I call it libido, using the word in its original sense, winch 
is by no means only sexual. Sallust uses it exactly as tve do Iiere 
when he sap: “They took more pleasure in handsome arras and 
war horses than in harlots and revelry. * 

3 "Magi* in amis « miHtaribu* rqais qaam in smw « fonriviU Ubidmcm 
babebsm." Caiilino, 7. uans. by Rolfc. pp «4-«5- 
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568 From a broader standpoint libido can be understood as vital 
energy in general, or as Bergson’s elan vital. The first manifesta* 
tion of this energy in the infant is the nutritive instinct. From 
this stage the libido slowly develops through numerous variants 
of the act of sucking into the sexual function. Hence I do not 
consider the act of sucking a sexual act. The pleasure in sucking 
can certainly not be considered as sexual pleasure, but as pleas- 
ure in nutrition, for it is nowhere proved that pleasure is sexual 
in itself. This process of development is continued into adult 
life and is accompanied by constantly increasing adaptation to 
the external world. Whenever the libido, in the process of 
adaptation, meets an obstacle, an accumulation takes place 
which normally gives rise to an increased effort to overcome the 
obstacle- But if the obstacle seems to be insurmountable, and 
the individual abandons the task of overcoming it, the stored*up 
libido makes a regression. Instead of being employed for an 
increased effort, the libido gives up its present task and reverts 
to an earlier and more primitive mode of adaptation. 

569 The best examples of such regressions are found in hysterical 
cases where a disappointment in love or marriage has precipi- 
tated a neurosis. There we find those well-knotsm digestive dis- 
orders, loss of appetite, dyspeptic symptoms of all sorts, 
etc. In these cases the regressive libido, turning back from the 
task of adaptation, gains power over the nutritive function and 
produces marked disturbances. Similar effects can be observed 
in cases where there is no disturbance of the nutritive function 
but, instead, a regressive revival of reminiscences from the dis- 
tant past. We then find a reactivation of the parental images, 
of the Oedipus complex. Here the events of early infancy— never 
before important— suddenly become so. They have been regres- 
sively reactivated. Remove the obstacle from the path of lif^ 
and this whole system of infantile fantasies at once breaks do^m 
and becomes as inactive and ineffective as before. But let us not 
forget that, to a certain extent, it is at tvork all the time, influ- 
encing us in unseen ^vays. This view, incidentally, comes very 
close to Janets hypothesis that the "parties superieures'* of a 
function are replaced by its "parties inf^rieures.” I would also 
remind you of Claparede’s conception of neurotic symptoms as 
emotional reflexes of a primitive nature. 

570 For these reasons I no longer seek the cause of a neurosis in 
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the past, but in the present. I ask, svhat is the necessary task 
which the patient will not accomplish? The long list of his in- 
fantile fantasies does not give me any sufficient aetiological ex- 
planation, because I know that these fantasies are only puffed 
up by the regressive libido, which has not found its natural out- 
let in a new form of adaptation to the demands of life. 

7* You may ask rvhy the neurotic has a special tendency not to 
accomplish his necessary tasks. Here let me point out that no 
living creature adjusts itself easily and smoothly to new condi- 
tions. The law of inertia is valid evcrytvhere. 

?* A sensitive and somewhat unbalanced person, as a neu- 
rotic always is, svill meet with special difficulties and perhaps 
ivith more unusual tasks in life than a normal individual, who 
as a rule has only to follow the well-worn path of an ordinary 
existence. For the neurotic there is no established svay of life, 
because his aims and tasks are apt to be of a highly individual 
character. He tries to go the more or Jess uncontrolled and half- 
conscious way of normal people, not realizing that his own 
critical and very different nature demands of him more effort 
than the normal penon is required to exert. There are neurotics 
who have shotvn their heightened sensitiveness and their re- 
sistance to adaptation in the very first weeks of life, in the diffi- 
culty they have in taking the mother’s breast and in their exag- 
gerated nervous reactions, etc. For Uiis peculiarity in the 
neurotic predisposition it trill always be impossible to find a 
psychological aetiology, because it is anterior to all psychology. 
This predisposition— you can call it "congenital sensitiveness 
or what you like— is the cause of the fiist resistances to adapta- 
tion. As the tvay to adaptation is blocked, the biological ene^ 
we call libido docs not find its appropriate outlet or aaivity, 
with the result that a suitable fomi of adaptation is replaced by 
an abnormal or primitive one. 

5 In neurosis tve speak ot an inlamile aixliude tn ox iht pre- 
dominance of infantile fantasies and irishes. In so far as infantile 
impressions are of obvious importance in normal people they 
will be equally influential in neurosis, but they have no aeiiolog- 
ical significance: they are reactions merely, being chiefly sec- 
ondary and regressive phenomena. It is perfectly true, as Freud 
says, that infantile fantasies determine the form and the subse- 
quent development of neurosis, but this is not an aetiology. 
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Even ■when we find perverted sexual fantasies whose existence 
can be demonstrated in childhood, we cannot consider them of 
aetiological significance. A neurosis is not really caused by in- 
fantile sexual fantasies, and the same must be said of the sexu- 
alism of neurotic fantasy in general. It is not a primary phe- 
nomenon based on a perverted sexual disposition, but merely 
secondary and a consequence of the failure to apply the stored- 
up libido in a suitable way. I realize that this is a very old view, 
but this does not prevent it from being true. The fact that the 
patient himself very often believes that his infantile fantasies 
are the real cause of his neurosis does not prove that he is right 
in his belief, or that a theory based on this belief is right either. 
It may look as if it tv'ere so, and I must admit that very many 
cases do have that appearance. At all events, it is perfectly easy 
to undeKtand hotv Freud arrived at this vietv. Everyone who has 
any psychoanalytic experience will agree with me here. 

574 To sum up: I cannot see the real aetiology of neurosis in the 
various manifestations of infantile sexual development and the 
fantasies to which they give rise. The fact that these fantasies 
are exaggerated in neurosis and occupy the foreground is a con- 
sequence of the stored-up energy or libido. The psychological 
trouble in neurosis, and the neurosis itself, can be formulated as 
an act of adaptation that has failed. This formulation might 
reconcile certain views of Janet’s with Freud’s view that a neu- 
rosis is, in a sense, an attempt at self-cure— a view which can be 
and has been applied to many other illnesses. 

575 Here the question arises as to whether it is still advisable to 
bring to light all the patient’s fantasies by analysis, if we now 
consider them of no aetiological significance. Hitherto psycho- 
analysis has set about unravelling these fantasies because they 
were considered aetiologically important. My altered view of 
the theory of neurosis does not affect the psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure. The technique remains the same. Though we no longer 
imagine we are unearthing the ultimate root of the illness, we 
Imve to pull up the sexual fantasies because the energy which 
the patient needs for his health, that is, for adaptation, is at* 
tached to them. By means of psychoanalysis the connection be- 
tween his conscious mind and the libido in the unconscious is 
re-established. Thus the unconscious libido is brought under 
e control of the will. Only in this way can the split-off energy 
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become available again for the accomplishment of the necessary 
tasks of life. Considered from this standpoint, psychoanalysis no 
longer appears as a mere reduction of the individual to his 
primitive sexual wishes, but, if rightly understood, as a highly 
moral task of immense educational value. 



SOME CRUCIAL POINTS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 
A CORRESPONTJENCE BETW'EEN Dr. JuNC AND Dr. LOY ' 


Foreword 

A few w’ords may sufBcc to explain the reasons which led to this 
correspondence, and the purpose in publishing iL 

After being introduced to the theory and practice of suggestion 
therapy by Professor Forel, I practised it for many years and sdll 
use it in suitable cases. ^Vhen I became aware of the great signin* 
cance of Freud’s psychoanalytic works, I studied them and gradually 
began to take up analysis myself. I made contact with the nearest 
centre of psychoanalytic research, whidi svas Zurich. Yet in technical 
matters I had, in the main, to rely on myself. Hence, when I met 
svith failures, I had to ask myself who or what ^vas to blame, I alone, 
because I did not know how to apply the “correct psychoanalytic 
method,” or perhaps the method itself, which might not be suitable 
in all cases. A special stumbling-block for me was the interpretation 
of dreams: I could not convince myself that there was a generally 
valid symbolism, and that this symbolism was exclusively sexual, as 
many psychoanalysts declared. 'Ibcir interpretations often seemed to 
me to bear the stamp of arbitrariness. 

And so, when I read the following statement by Freud in the 
Zentralblatt fur Psychoanalyse, in June igia, the words seemed to 
come from my osvn heart: “Some years ago 1 gave as an anssver to the 
question of how one can become an analyst; ‘By analysing one’s own 
dreams.' This preparation b no doubt enough for many people, but 
not for everyone who wishes to learn analysis. Nor ran e^’eiy’one suc- 
ceed in interpreting his own dreams without outside help. I count it 
as one of the many merits of the Zurich school of analysb that they 
1 [Originally published as Piyehotherapeutische TLeitJragen; Ein Briefweehsel nut 
Dr. C, C. Jung, edited by Dr. R, Loy (Leipzig and Vienna, 1914). Translated (e* 
cq)t for Dr. Ldy’s foreword) by Mn. Edith Edcr as "On Some Crucial Points in 
Prychoanalysis," in Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology (London, 1916: 
edn, London. 1917: New York. 1920). The present transUiion is based on tbh- 
— Ennoas.) 
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have laid increased emphasis on this requirement, and have em- 
bodied it in the demand that everyone who wishes to carry out anal- 
yses on other people shall first himself undergo an analysis by some- 
one with expert knowledge. Anyone who takes up the w-ork seriously 
sltouM choose this course, which offers more than one advantage; the 
sacrifice involved in laying oneself open to another penon without 
being driven to it by illness is amply rewarded. Not only is one’s aim 
of learning to know svhat is hidden in one's own mind far more 
rapidly attained and with less expense of affect, but impressions and 
ronvictions will be gained in relation to oneself whidi trill be sought 
in vain from studying books and attending lectures,” * 

Dr. Jung declared himself rwdy to undertake my analysis. A 
great ofetade arose, horvet'cr; the distance between us. Thus, many 
questions svhich had come up in the analytiol interviews and could 
not be discussed sufficiently thoroughly were settled by correspond- 
ence. 

■W'hen the correspondence reached its present proportions I asked 
myself whether other colleagues might not find it as stimulating as 
I had done: psychoanalysts who svere just beginning and who nc^ed 
a guiding thread through the mourning tangle of psychoanalytic 
literature, practising physicians who perhaps knew of psychoanalysis 
only through the violent attacks it has had to endure (often from 
quite unqualified persons svho have no experience of it). 

I could only answer this question in the affirmative, t asked pr. 
Jung to give his consent to my publishing the correspondence, which 
he readily did. 

I do not doubt that the reader svHI, like me, give him the thanks 
that are his due; for a more concise and easily undentandable ac- 
count of the psychoanalytic method and of some of the problems it 

raises does not, to my knowledge, exist- 

' Dr. R. Loy 

Sanatorium L’Abri, Montreux-Territet, 

December jpi) 


Prom Dr. Ley 

ir Jinatrj ijjj 

1Vh« yon said at our last interview was extjaordimnly 
stimulating. I svas expecting you to throw light 
tation of my own and my patients' dreams from the standpoint 

t, F»«WeS r.,d.o.*u.Inh- (»', .9.0. PP- 
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oE Freud’s dream interpretation. Instead, you put before me 
an entirely new conception: the dream as a means, produced 
by the subconscious, of restoring the moral balance. That is 
certainly a fruitful thought. But still more fruitful, it seems to 
me, is your other suggestion. You conceive the tasks of psycho- 
analysis to be much deeper than I had ever imagined: it is no 
longer a question of getting rid of troublesome pathological 
symptoms, but of the analysand learning to know himself com- 
pletely— not just his anxiety experiences— and on the basis of 
this knowledge building up and shaping his life anew. But he 
himself must be the builder; the analyst only furnishes him tvith 
the necessary tools. 

577 To begin wath, I would ask you to consider what justifica- 
tion there is for the original procedure of Breuer and Freud, 
note entirely given up both by Freud himself and by you, but 
practised by Frank, for instance, as his only method: the “abre- 
action of inhibited affects under light hypnosis.” "Why did you 
give up the cathartic method? Please explain. More particularly, 
has light h)'pnosU in psychocatharsis a different value from sug- 
gestion during sleep, long practised in suggestion therapy? 
That is, has it only the value which the doctor attributes, or sa^ 
he attributes to it, the value which the patient’s faith gives it? 
In other words, is suggestion in the waking state equi^•alent to 
suggestion in the hypnoid state, as Bemheim now asserts, after 
having used suggestion for many years in hypnosis? You v*ill 
tell me that we must talk of psjxhoanalysis, not of suggestion. 
^Vhat I really mean is this: is not the suggestion that psycho- 
catharsis in the hypnoid state will produce a therapeutic effect 
(with limitations, naturally, the age of the patient, etc.) the 
main factor in the therapeutic effects of ps}'chocatharsis? Frank 
says in his Affektstorungen: “These one-sided attitudes, sug- 
gestibility and suggestion, are almost entirely in abeyance in 
ps)’chocatharsis under light sleep, so far as the content of the 
ideas reproduced is conccmed.’’ » Is that really true? Frank 
himself adds: “How can ruminating on the dreams of youth in 
itself lead to discharge of the stored-up anxiety, whether in the 
h)'pnoid state or any other? Must we not rather suppose that 
ruminating on them would make the anxiety states es'en 

• Lodwif; Fnnk. Affektstorungen: StuAien Qber ihre Aeltologie und Therapie 
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that psychic component when he gives iJjc patient the opportuni- 
ty o[ fixing his faith firmly on the mysterious personality of the 
doctor. In this w'ay he wins the sick man’s mind, which from 
then on helps him to restore Ins body to licalth. The cure works 
best when the doctor himself believes in his own formulae, other- 
wise he may be overcome by scientific doubt and so lose the 
proper convincing tone, I myself practised hypnotic suggestion- 
therapy for a time with enthusiasm. But then tlicrc befell me 
three dubious incidents which 1 would like to bring to your 
attention. 

579 One day a withered old peasant woman of about 56 came to 
me to be hypnotized for various neurotic troubles. Site w’as not 
easy to hypnotize, was very restless, and kept opening her eyes 
—but at last 1 did succeed. When I woke her up again after 
about half an hour she seized my hand and with many words 
testified to her overflowing gratitude. 1 told her, "You are by 
no means cured yet, so keep your thanks till tlje end of the treat- 
ment," "I’m not tlianking you for that,” she whispered, blush- 
ing, "but because you were so decent." She looked at me with 
a sort of tender admiration and departed. I gazed for a long 
time at the spot where she had stood. So decent? I asked m>'selfi 
flabbergasted— good heavens, surely she hadn’t imagined • • • ^ 
This glimpse made me suspect for the first time that possibly 
the old reprobate, with the atrocious directness of feminine (at 
the time I called it "animal*') instinct, understood more about 
the essence of hypnosis than I did w’ith all my knowledge of the 
scientific profundity of the text-books. My innocence was gone. 

580 Next came a pretty, coquettish, seventeen-year-old girl with 
a very harassed-looking mama. She had suffered since early 
childhood from enuresis noctitma (which she used, among other 
things, to stop herself being sent to a finishing school in Italy)- 
At once I thought of the old woman and her ■wisdom. I tried to 
hypnotize the girl; she went into fits of laughter and held up 
the hypnosis for twenty minutes. I kept my temper and thought: 
I know %vhy you laugh, you have already fallen in love with roe, 
but I -will give you proof of my decency as a reward for wasting 
my time -with your provocative laughter. At last I put her im- 
The effect %vas immediate. The enuresis stopped, and I 
thereupon informed the young lady that, instead of ^Vednesday, 
I would not see her again for hypnosis till the following Satur- 
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day. On Saturday she arrived with a cross face, boding disaster. 
TIjc enuresis Jiad come back again. I thought of my wise old 
woman and asked. "'When did it come back?*’ She (unsuspect- 
ing): ‘’^Vcdncsday night.** I thought to myself: There we have 
it, she svants to prove to me that I absolutely must see her on 
^Vednesdays too; not to see me for a whole long sveek is too 
much for a tender loving heart. But J did not intend to pander 
to this annoying romance, so 1 said, "It would be quite wrong 
to continue the treatment under these circumstances. We must 
drop it altogether for three ivceks, to give the enuresis a chance 
to stop. Then come again for treatment.** In my malicious hean 
r ktiew that I ^^•ou^d be away ort holiday and the course for 
hypnotic treatment would be finished. After the holiday my 
locum ienrns told me that the young lady had been there with 
the nervs that the enuresis had vanished, but her disappoint- 
ment at not seeing me iv’as very keen. The old woman svas right, 

I thought 

5*1 The third case gave my joy in suggestion therapy its death- 
blow. This case really was the limit. A 65-year-old lady came 
hobbling into the consulting-room on a crutch. She had suffered 
from pain in the knee-joint for seventeen years, and this at tiroes 
kept her cliained to her bed for many tveeks. No doctor had 
been able to cure her, and she had run through all the cures of 
present-day medicine. Alter letting the stream of her narrative 
pour over me for ten minutes, I said, *'I will try to hypnotize 
you, perhaps tliat svUI do you good." "Oh yes, please do) she 
said, then leaned her head to one side and fell asleep before 
ever I said or did a thing. She passed into somnambulism and 
shotved every form of hypnosis you could possibly desire. After 
half an hour X had the greatest difficulty in irakinghcr; when at 
last she was awake she jumped up: "1 am well, I am all right, 
you have cured meJ" I tried to raise timid objections, but her 
praises drowned me. She could really wlk. I blushed, and said 
embarrassed to my colleagues: "Behold the marvels of hypnotic 
therapyl" That day sasv the death of my connection with ther- 
apy by suggestion; the notoriety aroused by this case shamed 
and depressed me. IVlien. a year later, the good old lady re- 
turned, this time svith a pain in her back. I was already sunk in 
hopeless cynicism; J mw smtten on her brow that she had just 
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read in the paper the notice of the reopening of my course on 
hypnotism. That tiresome romanticism had provided her with 
a convenient pain in tlie back so that she might have a pretext 
for seeing me, and again let licrsclE be cured in the same spec- 
tacular fashion. Tins proved true in every particular. 

582 As you will understand, a man possessed of a scientific con- 
science cannot digest such eases with impunity. I was resolved 
to abandon suggestion altogether rather than allow m>'self to be 
passively transformed into a miracle-worker. I wanted to under- 
stand what really goes on in people’s minds. It suddenly seemed 
to me incredibly childish to think of dispelling an illness with 
magical incantations, and that this should be the sole result of 
our efforts to create a psychotherapy. Thus the discovery’ of 
Breuer and Freud came as a veritable life-saver. I took up 
their method with unalloyed enthusiasm and soon recognized 
how right Freud was when, at a very early date, indeed as far 
back as Studies on Hysteria, he began to direct a searchlight on 
the circumstances of the so-called trauma. I soon discovered 
that, though traumata of clearly actiological significance were 
occasionally present, the majority of them appeared very ini- 
probable. Many traumata were so unimportant, even so normal, 
that they could be regarded at most as a pretext for the neurosis. 
But what especially aroused my criticism was the fact that not 
a few’ traumata were simply inventions of fantasy and had never 
happened at all. This realization was enough to make me scep- 
tical about the whole trauma tiieory. (1 have discussed these 
matters in detail in my lectures on the theory of psychoanaly- 
sis.) I could no longer imagine that repeated experiences of 
a fantastically exaggerated or entirely fictitious trauma had a 
different therapeutic value from a suggestion procedure. It is 
good if it helps. If only one did not have a scientific conscience 
and that hankering after the truthi I recognized in many cases, 
particularly with intelligent patients, the therapeutic limita" 
tions of this method. It is merely a rule of thumb, convenient 
for the analyst because it makes no particular demands on his 
intellect or his capacity to adapt. The theory and practice are 
delightfully simple: ’"Tbe neurosis comes from a trauma. Th^ 
trauma is abreacted.” If the abreacting takes place under hyp* 
notism or with other magical accessories (dark room, special 
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lighting, etc.), I think at once of my clever old woman, who 
opened my eyes not only to the magical influence of the mes- 
meric passes but to the nature o£ hypnotism itself. 

5®3 What alienated me once and for all from this comparatively 
effective, indirect method of suggestion, based as it is on an 
ecjually effective false theory, was the simultaneous recognition 
that behind the bew’ildcring and deceptive maze of neurotic 
fantasies there is a conflict svhich may best be described as a 
moral one. With this there began for me a new era of under- 
standing. Research and therapy now joined hands in the effort 
to discover the causes and the rational solution of the conflict. 
For me this meant psychoanalysts. While I was arriving at this 
insight, Freud had built up his sexual theory of neurosis, thus 
posing a mass of questions for discussion, all of which seemed 
ts’ortfiy of the deepest consideration. I liad the good fortune to 
collaborate svlth Freud for a long time, and to work with him 
on the problem of sexuality in neurosis. You know perhaps from 
some of roy earlier svorks tliat 1 tvas always rather dubious about 
the significance of sexuality. This has now become the point on 
rvhich I am no longer altogether of Freud’s opinion. 

1 liave preferred to answer your questions in a somewhat in- 
consequential fashion. I will now catch up on the rest: light 
hypnosis and total hypnosis are simply varying degrees of in- 
tensity of unconscious susceptibility to the hypnotist. Who can 
draw sharp distinctions here? To a critical intelligence it is un- 
thinkable that suggestibility and suggestion can be avoided in 
the cathartic method. They are present every^vhere as general 
human attributes, even wth Dubois^ and the psychoanalysts, 
tvho all think tliey arc working on purely rational lines. No 
technique and no self-effacement avails here; the analyst tvorks 
^villy-nilly, and perhaps most of all, through his personality. 
i.e., through suggestion. In the cathartic method, what is of far 
more importance to the paU'ent than the conjuring up of old 
fantasies is the experience of being together so often with the 
analyst, his trust and belief in him personally and in his method. 
The belief, the self-confidence, perhaps also the devotion with 
which the analyst does liis svork, are far more important to the 


[See »upra. par. 41, n. 6] 
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patient (imponderabilia though they may be) than the rehears- 
ing of old traumata.® 

585 It is time we learnt from the history o£ medicine everything 
that has ever been of help, then perhaps we shall discover the 
really necessary therapy— that is, psychotherapy. Did not even 
the old apothecaries’ messes achieve brilliant cures, cures which 
faded only with the belief in their efficacy?! 

586 Because I know that, despite all rational safeguards, the pa- 
tient does attempt to assimilate the analyst's personality, I have 
laid it down as a requirement that the psychotherapist must be 
just as responsible for the cleanness of his hands as the surgeon. 
I even hold it to be an indispensable prerequisite that the psy- 
choanalyst should first submit himself to the analytical process, 
as his personality is one of the main factors in the cure. 

587 Patients read the analyst’s character intuitively, and they 
should find in him a man with filings, admittedly, but also a 
man who strives at every point to fulfil his human duties in 
fullest sense. Many times I have had the opportunity of seeing 
that the analyst is successful with his treatment just so far as he 
has succeeded in his own moral development. I think this an- 
swer will satisfy your question. 


From Dr. Ldy 

X February »9>3 

588 You answer several of my questions in a decidedly affirmative 
tone, taking it as proved that in cures by the cathartic method 
the main role is played by fiiith in the analyst and his method 
and not by “abreacting" the real or imaginary traumata. I think 
so too. Equally I agree with your view that the old "apothecaries 
messes, as well as the Lourdes cures or those of the mental 
healers, Christian Scientists, and persuasionists, are to be at- 
tributed to faith in the miracle-worker rather than to any of the 
methods employed. 

589 But now comes the ticklish point: the augur can remain an 

8 Thus a woman patient, who had been treated by a young colleague without 
entire success, once said to me; “Certainly I made great progress with him 
and I am much better than I was. He tried to analyse my dreams. Ifi true he 
understood them, but he took so much trouble over them. He is leally a 
eood doctoT ” 
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augur so long as he himself believes that the mil of the gods is 
made manifest by the entrails of the sacrificial beast. 'When he 
no longer believes, he can ask himself: Shall I continue to use 
my augur's authority to promote tlic welfare of the State, or 
shall I make use of my newer, and I hope truer, convictions of 
today? Both ivays are possible. The first is called opponunism, 
the second the pursuit of truth and scientific honesty. For the 
doctor, the first tvay perhaps brings therapeutic success and 
fame, the second brings the reproach that such a man is not to 
be taken seriously. What I esteem most highly in Freud and his 
school is just this passionate desire for truth. On the other hand 
some people pronounce a different verdict: “It is impossible for 
a busy practitioner to keep pace with the development of the 
views of this investigator and his initiates” (Frank, AffekisiSr- 
ungen, Introduction, p. a), 

S 90 One can easily disregard this Httle quip, but self-criticism 
needs to be taken more seriously. One can after all ask oneself; 
Since science is in continual flux, have I the right to ignore on 
principle any method or combination of methods by which I 
know I can get therapeutic results? 

59* Looking more closely at the fundamental reason for your 
aversion to the andllaty use of hypnosis (or semi-hypnosis; the 
degree matters nothing) in treatment by suggestion (which as 
you say every doctor and every therapeutic method makes use 
of tvilly-mlly, no matter %vhat it is called), one must say iliat 
what has disgusted you with hypnotism is at bottom nothing 
but Che socalled "transference” to the doctor, which you. %wth 


your purely psychoanalytic procedure, can eliminate as little as 
anybody else, and which actually pla)9 an essential part in the 
success of the treatment. Your requirement that the psycho- 
analyst must be responsible for the cleanness of his hands— here 
I agree unreservedly— is the logical conclusion. But is the possi- 
ble recouree to hypnosis in a psychotherapeutic procedure any 
more "suguruk" than the uxavoidsble use of the “transferenw 
to the analyst" for therapcuuc purposes? In either sve bank 
on faith as the healing agent As for the feeling which ^e pa- 
tient-whether man or woman-emertains for the analyst, is 
there neve? anything in the background save a conscious or un- 
conscious sexual wish? In many cases your impression is cer- 
tainlv correct, and more than one woman has been frank enough 
^ s6i 
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to confess that the beginning of hypnosis was accompanied by 
a voluptuous sensation. But it is not true in all instances— or 
how would you explain the underlying feeling in the hypnotiz- 
ing of one animal by another, e.g., snake and bird? Surely you 
would say that here the feeling of fear prevails, which is an in- 
version of libido, whereas in the hypnoid state that comes oyer 
the female before she succumbs to the male it is the pure libido 
sexualis that predominates, though possibly still mixed with 
fear. 

592 However that may be, from your three cases I cannot 
any ethical distinction between “susceptibility to the hypnotist 
and “transference to the analyst" that would condemn a pos- 
sible combination of hypnosis with psychoanalysis, as an aux- 
iliary. You will ask why I cling so much to the use of hypnosis, 
or rather of the hypnoid state. It is because I think there are 
cases that can be cured much more quickly in this way than by a 
purely psychoanalytic procedure. For example, in no more than 
five or six interviews I completely cured a fifteen-year-old girl 
who had suffered from enuresis nocturna even since infancy, 
but was othenvise perfectly sound, gifted, first in her class, etc. 
Previously she had tried all sorts of treatment without any 
result. 

593 Perhaps I ought to have sought out the psychoanalytic con- 
nections benveen the enuresis and her psychosexual disposition, 
explained it to her, etc., but I couldn’t, the girl had only the 
short Easter holidays for treatment: so I just hypnotized her and 
the trouble vanished. 

594 In psychoanalysis I use hypnosis to help the patient overcome 
“resistance.” 

595 Further, I use semi-hypnosis in conjunction with psycho- 
analysis to accelerate the “reconstruction” stage. 

596 To take an example, a patient afflicted with a washing mania 
■was sent to me after a year’s psychocathartic treatment ivith 
Dr. X. The symbolic meaning of her washing ceremonies had 
previously been explained to her, but she became more and 
more agitated during the “abreaction” of alleged traumata in 
childhood, because she had persuaded herself by auto-sugges- 
tion that she was too old to be cured, that she saw no "images, 
etc. So I used hypnosis to help her reduce the number of ^vash• 
mgs— so that the anxiety feeling would stay away”— and to 
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train her to throw things on the floor and pick them up again 
n'ithout wasliing her hands afterwards, etc. 

697 In view of these considerations I should, if you feel disposed 
to go further into the matter, be grateful if you would furnish 
me swth more eonvincing reasons why the hypnotic procedure 
is to be condemned, and explain how to do svithout it, or what 
to replace it with in such cases. ^Vere I convinced, I svould give 
it up as you have done; but what convinced you has not, so far, 
convinced me. Si duo factunt idem, non esl idem. 

59® I would now like to go on to another important matter to 
which you alluded, but only cursorily, and to put one question: 
Behind the neurotic fantasies there is almost always (or always) 
a moral conflict belonging to the present. That is perfectly clear 
to me. Research and therapy coincide; their task is; to seek the 
causes and the rational solution of the conflict. 

699 Good.-~But can the rational solution always be found? “Rea- 
sons of expediency" so often bar the sray, varying with the type 
of patient (children, young girls and women, from "pious”— 
hypocriticall-Catliolic or Protestant families). Again that ac- 
airsed opportunism!— A colleague of mine was perfectly right 
svhen he began to give sexual enlightenment to a young French 
boy who svas indulging in masturbation. Whereupon, like one 
possessed, in rushed a bigoted grandmoiher, and a disagreeable 
scene ensued. How to act in these and similar cases? What to do 
in cases where there is a moral conflict between love and duty 
(conflicts in marriage)— or in general between instinct and 
moral duty? What to do in the case of a girl afflicted wih hys- 
terical or anxiety symptoms, svho is in need of love and has no 
chance to marry, or cannot find a suitable man, and,^ because she 
comes of “good family,” wants to remain cliaste? Simply try to 
get rid of the symptoms by suggestion? But that is wrong as soon 
as one knows of a better way. 

»o How is one to reconcile one's two consciences: that of the 
man who does not want to confine his fidelity to truth irtira 
muros, and that of the doctor who must cure, or if be dares not 
cure according to his real convictions (mving to opportunist 
motives), must at least provide some alleviation? We live in the 
present, but with the ideas and the ideals of the future. That 
our conflict. How to resolve it? 
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From Dr. Jung 

4 February >915 

... You have put me in a somewhat embarrassing position 
•with your question in yesterday’s letter. You have rightly 
guessed the spirit which dictated my last. I am glad you, too, 
acknowledge this spirit. There are not very many who can boast 
o£ such liberalism. I should deceive myself if I thought I tv'as a 
practising physician. I am above all an investigator, and this 
naturally gives me a different attitude to many problems. In 
my last letter I purposely left the practical needs of the doctor 
out of account, chiefly in order to show you on what grounds 
one might be moved to give up hypnotic therapy. To anticipate 
a possible objection, let me say at once that I did not give up 
hypnosis because I wanted to avoid dealing with the basic forces 
of the human psyche, but because I wanted to battle with them 
directly and openly. W^en once I understood what kind of 
forces play a part in hypnotism I gave it up, simply to get rid 
of all the indirect advantages of this method. As we psychoana- 
lysts find to our cost every day— and our patients also— we do 
not work with the “transference to the analyst,” * but against it 
and in spite of it. Hence we do not bank on the faith of the pa- 
tient, but on his criticism. So much I would say for now about 
this delicate question. 

As your letter shows, we are at one in regard to the theoreti- 
cal aspect of treatment by suggestion. We can therefore apply 
ourselves to the further task of reaching agreement on practical 
questions. Your remarks on the doctor’s dilemma— whether to 
be a magician or a scientist — ^bring us to the heart of the matter. 
I strive not to be a fanatic— though there are not a few who 
accuse me of fanaticism. I stru^le merely for the recognition 
of methods of research and their results, not for the application 
of psychoanalytic methods at all costs. I was a medical practi- 
tioner quite long enough to realize that practice obeys, and 
must obey, other laws than does the search for truth. One might 
a most say that the practitioner must submit first ?ind foremost 

DefinM in tie Freudian seme as the tramlerence to the analyst of infantile and 
raual fantasies. A more advanced conarption of the tramference perceives in «t 
w important process of empathy, which begins by making use of infantUe and 
■exnal analmnm 01 o 
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to the law of expediency. The invotigator ^vouId be doing him 
a great ivTong if he accused him of not using the "one true" 
scientific method. As 1 said to you in my last letter: "A truth is 
a truth, U’hen it tvorks.” On the otlier hand, the practitioner 
must not reproach the investigator if in his search for truth and 
for new and perhaps better methods he tries out unusual pro- 
cedures. After all. it is not the practitioner tvho will have to bear 
the brunt, but the investigator and possibly his patient. The 
practitioner must certainly use those method which he knows 
hosv to apply to the greatest advantage and which give him rela- 
tively the best results. My liberalism, as you see, extends even to 
Christian Science. But I deem it most uncalled for that Frank, 
a practising doctor, should cast aspersions on research in which 
he cannot participate— the very line of research to svhich he owes 
his own method. It is surely high time to stop this running 
down of everj’ ne^v idea. No one asks Frank and his confreres 
to be psychoanalysts. Wc grant them their right to existence, 
svhy should they alu'ays seek to curtail ours? 

As my own "cures" show you, I do not doubt the c/Fecc of 
sugg;estion. I merely had the feeling that 1 might be able to dis- 
cover something still better. This hope has been justified. Not 
for ever shall it be said: 


If ever in this world we reach what's good 
We call what's better just a plain fahehoocU ’’ 

I frankly confess that if I were doing your work I should 
often be in difficulties if I relied on p>sycbcianalysis alone. I can 
scarcely imagine a general practice, especially in a sanatorium, 
with no other auxiliaries than psychoanalysis. It is true that at 
Birchcr’s sanatorium in Zurich the principle of psychoanalysis 
has been adopted, at least by several of the assistants, but a whole 
series of other important educative influences are also brought 
to bear on the patients, without xvhich things svould probably go 
very badly. In my own purely psychoanalytic practice I have 
often regretted that I could not avail myself of other methods 
of re-education that arc naturally at hand in an HMUtunon-hut 
only, of conrte, in apecial cases tvhere one « dfcteg wtlh par- 
ticularly uncontrolled, untrained patients. Which of us would 
r {Faust, Pan I, The N)g3it Scene] 
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assert that he has discovered tlie panacea? There are cases ivhae 
psychoanalysis works worse than any other method. But who has 
ever claimed that psychoanalysis should be used always and 
everyivhere? Only a fanatic could maintain such a view. Patients 
for whom psychoanalysis is suitable Iiavc to be selected. 1 un- 
hesitatingly send cases I think unsuitable to other doctors. This 
does not happen often, as a matter of fact, because patients have 
a way of sorting Uiemselves out. Those who go to a psychoana- 
lyst usually know quite well why they go to him and not to 
someone else. Moreover there are very many neurotics excel- 
lently suited for psychoanalysis. In tlicse matters all schematism 
is to be abhorred. It is never quite wise to run your head against 
a brick wall. "Whether simple hypnotism, or catliartic treatment, 
or psychoanalysis shall be used must be determined by the con- 
ditions of the case and the preference of the doctor. Every doc- 
tor will obtain the best results with the instrument he knows 
best. 

605 But, barring exceptions, I must say definitely that for me, as 
well as for my patients, ps)'choanalysis works better than any 
other method. This is notmcrcly a matter of feeling; from mani- 
fold experiences I know many cases can still be helped by psy* 
choanalysis that are refractory to all other methods of treatment. 
I know many colleagues whose experience is the same, even men 
engaged exclusively in prartical work. It is scarcely credible that 
an altogether inferior method would meet with so much sup- 
porL 

"When once p>sychoanalysis has been applied in a suitable 
case, it is imperative that rational solutions of the conflicts 
should be found. The objection is at once advanced that many 
conflicts are intrinsically insoluble. People sometimes take this 
view because they think only of external solutions— which at 
bottom are not solutions at all. If a man cannot get on with his 
ivife, he naturally thinks the conflict would be solved if he mar- 
ried someone else. ^Vhen such marriages are examined they are 
seen to be no solution whatever. The old Adam enters upon the 
new marriage and bungles it just as badly as he did the earlier 
one. A real solution comes only from tvithin, and then only 
because the patient has been brought to a different attitude. 

an ^temal solution is possible no psychoanalysis is neces- 
sary, ut if an internal solution is sought, sve are faced svith the 
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peculiar task of psj'choanalysis. The conflict between ‘'love and 
duty" must be solved on that lew! of character where “love and 
duty" are no longer opposites, which in reality they are not. 
Similarly, the familiar conflict between “instinct and conven- 
tional morality*' must be solved in such a way that both factors 
are taken sufliciemly into account, and this again is possible 
only through a change of character. This cliangc psychoanalysis 
can bring about. In such cases external solutions are worse than 
none at all. Naturally, expediency determines which road the 
doctor must ultimately follow and what is then his duty. I re- 
gard the conscience-searching question of whether he should 
remain true to his scientific convictions as a minor one in com- 
parison rvitli the far weightier question of how he can best help 
his patient. The doctor must, on occasion, be able to play the 
augur. Mundus vult rfec/pi— but the curative effect is no decep- 
tion. It is true that there is a conflict between ideal conviction 
and concrete possibility. But we should ill prepare the ground 
for Uie seed of the future were sve to forget the tasks of the 
present, and sought only to cultivate ideals. That would be but 
idle dreaming. Do not forget that Kepler once cast horoscopes 
for money, and that countless artists arc condemned to work for 
3 living tvage. 


From Dr. Loy 

9 Fehruarr 1913 

’8 The same passion for truth possesses us when we think of 
pure research, and the same wish to cure when we consider 
therapy. For the researcher, as for the doctor, sve desire the 
fullest freedom in all directions-complete freedom to choose 
and practise the methods which promise the best fulfilment of 
their ends at any moment. On this last point we are at one, but 
it remains a postulate wbidi we must prove to the satisfaction 
of others if we ivant recc^ition for our vieivs. 

9 First and foremost there is one quatmn tot must b^n- 
swered. an oW question already asked in the Gospels. \Vhat 
is truth?" I think clear definiUons of 

everywhere necessary. How shall we conmve a working defin - 
tion oi the concept "Truth?" Perhaps an allegory ““F ^'P 

. Imagine a gigantic prism in front of the sun, so tot its rays 
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are broken up, but suppose man entirely ignorant oE this fact. 
(I disregard the chemical, invbible, ultra-violet rays.) Men liv- 
ing in the blue-lit region rvill say, “The sun sends forth blue 
light only.” They are right and yet they are wrong: from their 
standpoint they are capable of perceiving only a fragment of 
the truth. And so too with the inhabitants of the red, yellow, 
and intermediate regions. And they will all scourge and slay 
one another to force their fragmentary truth on the others— 
until, grown wiser through travelling in each other’s regions, 
they come to the unanimous view that the sun sends out light 
of different colours. That is a more comprehensive truth, but it 
is still not the truth. Only when a giant lens has recombined 
the split-up rays, and when the invisible, chemical, and h^t 
rays have given proof of their specific effects, will a view arise 
more in accordance with the truth, and men will perceive that 
the sun emits white light which is split up by the prism into 
different rays with different qualities, and that these rays are 
recombined by the lens into a beam of white light, 

» This example sen'es to shotv that the road to Truth leads 
through a series of comparative observations, the results of 
which must be controlled with the help of freely selected experi- 
ments until seemingly well-grounded hypotheses and theories 
can be put forward; but these hypotheses and theories will fall 
to the ground as soon as a single new observation or a single 
nesv experiment contradicts them. 

*■ The way is toilsome, and in the end all we ever attain is a 
relative truth. But such relative truth suffices for the time being 
if it serves to explain the most important concatenations of fact 
in the past, to light up those of the present, and to predict those 
of the future, so that we are in a position to adapt through our 
knowledge. Absolute truth, hotvever, would be accessible only 
to omniscience, having knowledge of all possible concatenations 
and combinations; but that is not possible for us, because the 
number of concatenations and <x)mbinations is infinite. Accord- 
ingly, we shall never know more than an approximate truth. 

ould new concatenations be discovered, netv combinations be 
built up, the picture changes and with it the whole range of 
nowledge and action. To what new revolutions in daily Ufa 
does not every nersr scientific discovery lead: how absurdly small 
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the beginning of the fiist theory of electricity, bow incon- 
ceivablygreat the rcsultsl 

‘3 These are commonplaces, but one muse continually repeat 
tiiem \s’hcn one secs how life is ahvays made bitter for the inno- 
wtors in every scientific field, and no^v especially so for the 
follou'ers of the psychoanalytic school. Everyone admits these 
commonplaces so long as it is a matter of “academic” discussion, 
but only so long; as soon as a concrete case has to be considered, 
sympathies and antipathies rush to the forefront and darken 
judgment. Therefore the investigator must fight tirelessly, ap- 
pealing to logic and honesty, for freedom of research in all 
fields, and must not allotv despots of whatever political or re- 
ligious penuasion to advance “reasons of expediency” in order 
to destroy or even restrict this freedom. Reasons of expediency 
may be and are in place elsewhere, but not here. Finally, we 
must make an end of the dictum of the Middle Ages, phtloso’ 
phia andlla theohgiae, as svell as the founding of univenity 
cltairs in favour of this or that political or religious party. AH 
fanaticism is the enemy of science, which above all things must 
be independent. 

4 And sv’hen we turn from the search for Truth back to tbcra* 
peutics, we see immediately that here again we are in agreement. 
In practice expediency must rule: the doctor from the yellow 
region must adapt himself to the patients in the yellow region, 
as must the doctor in the blue region lo his patients; both have 
the same object in view. And the doctor ivho lives in the white 
light must take into consideration the past experiences of pa- 
tients from the yellorv or blue repon, in spite or rather became 
of his wider kno'vledge. In such cases the vtzy to healing will be 
long and difficult, may indeed lead more easily to a 
than in cases where he has to deal with patients who, hke him- 
self. have already attained knowledge of the white light, or, in 
other words, when his patients have already "sorted theimelves 
out.” With these sorted-ouc patients the psychoanalyst ss per- 
mitted to work exclusively with the methods of psychoanalysis; 
he can consider himself lucky that he does not need to play 

i methods of psydioanalysis, what ate ‘ 

undeisand you aright, it is by and hige a question 
directly and openly with the fundatnenta! forces of the human 
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psyche, to the end that the patient, be he sick or sound or m 
some stage in between-for sickness and health flow into ea^ 
other imperceptibly-shall have his mental eyes opened to the 
drama that is being enacted within him. He must learn to know 
the automatisms that are hostile to the development of his pCT- 
sonality, and through this knowledge he must learn gradually 
to free himself from them; but he must also learn how to ex- 
ploit and strengthen the favourable automatisms. He must leam 
to make his self-knotvledge real and to control the •workings o 
his mind so that a balance may be struck between feeling an 
reason. How large a part is played in all this by suggestion} 
can hardly believe that suggestion can be avoided altogether til 
the patient feels really freed. This freedom, it goes without say- 
ing, is the main thing to strive for, and it must be an actwe 
freedom. The patient who simply obeys a suggestion obeys it 
only so long as the “transference to the analyst” remains m 
force. 

But in order to adjust himself to all circumstances the 
tient must have strengthened himself “from %rithin.” He should 
no longer need the crutches of faith but must be capable o 
tackling all theoretical and practical problems critically and o 
solving them himself. That is your viesv, isn’t it, or have I not 
understood you correctly? 

®‘7 I next ask, must not every single case be treated differently 
~within the limits of the psychoanalytic method? For if every 
case is a case by itself, it must surely require individual treat- 
menL 

"11 n’y a pas de maladies, il n’y a que des malades," said a 
French doctor whose name escapes me. But broadly speaking, 
what course, from a technical point of view, does analysis take, 
and what deviations occur most frequently? That I would gl^d y 
leam from you. I take it for granted that all “augur’s tricfe- 
darkened rooms, masks, chloroform, etc., are out of the quesiio*^* 
Psychoanalysis— purged so far as is humanly possible of sug 
gcsiive influence— appears to have one essential difference from 
pychoiherapy i la Dubois. With Dubois, all talk about the pas^ 
is prohibited from the outset, and "moral reasons for recovery 
are placed in the forefront; whilst psychoanalysis uses the sub- 
conscious material from the patient’s past and present to 
mote self-knowledge. Another difference lies in the conception 
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of morality: morals are above all “leladve.” But what forms (in 
broad outline) should one give them at times %vhen suggestion 
cannot be a^’oided? Expediency must decide, you tvill say. 
Agreed, as regards old people or grotpn-ups who have to live in 
a not very enlightened milieu. But if one is dealing with chil- 
dren, the seed of the future, isn't it a sacred duty to enlighten 
them about the shaky foundations of the so-called moral con- 
ceptions of the past, which have only a dogmatic basis, and to 
educate them to full freedom by courageously unveiling the 
truth? I ask this not so much with respect to the analysing doc- 
tor as W'ith respect to the educator- Should not the founding of 
progressive schools he regarded as a task for the psychoanalyst? 


From Dr. Jung 

ti Febtuiry 1915 

The relativity of “truth" has been known for ages and does 
not stand in the way of anything, and if it did would merely 
prevent belief in dogmas and authority. But it does not even 
do that. 

You ask me— or rather tell me— what psychoanalysis is. Be- 
fore considering your views, permit me first to try to mark out 
the territory and give a definition of psychoanalysis. 

6*s Psychoanalysis is first of all simply a method— but a method 
complying iviih all the rigorous requiremenis which the con- 
cept of a “method” implies today. Let me say at once that psy- 
choanalysis is not an anamnesis, as those who know everything 
svithout learning it are pleased to believe. It is essentially a way 
of investigating unconscious associations which cannot be got 
at by exploring the conscious mind. Again, psychoanalysis is not 
a method of examination in the nature of an intelligence test, 
though this mistake is common in certain circles. Nor is it a 
method of catharsis for abreacting, with or without hypnosis, 
real or imaginary traumata. 

S»S Psychoanalysis is a method svhich makes possible the analyti- 
cal reduction of psychic contents to their simplest expression, 
and for discovering the line of least resistance in the develop- 
ment of a harmonious personality. In neurosis there is no uni- 
form direction of life because contrary tendencies frusmte and 
prevent psychological adaptation. Psychoanalysis, so far as we 
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6*4 


can judge at present, seems to be the only rational therapy of 

‘'''N^pro^mme can he formulated for the technical appha- 
tion of psySmanalysis. There are only general 
working rules for individual analysis. (For the latter 
refer you to Freud’s svork in Vol. I of ‘he /nlernot.one e Ze.^ 
scrift filr antliche Psychoanalyse*) My only ronversa- 

condua the anal)*sis as a perfectly ordinary, sensible 
tion, and to avoid all appearance of medical rnagic. , 

i The main principle of psychoanalytic technique is to anaq^ 
tlie psychic contents that present themselves at a given ino • 
Any interference on the part of the analyst, with the o ] 
forcing the analysis to follow a systematic course, is a gross 
take in technique. So<aUcd chance is the law and order o psj 
choanalysis. . 

At the beginning of the analysis the anamnesis and diagn 
naturally come first. The subsequent analytic ost 

velops quite differently in every case. To give rules is a 
impossible. All one can say is that very frequently, nght a 
beginning, a number of resistances have to be overcome, 
sistances against both the method and the analyst. Patients tv 
have no notion of psychoanalysis must first be given some 
derstanding of the method. With those who already know so 
thing of it there are very often misconceptions to be set ^ 8 ^ 
and also all those objections to be answered which are , 
by scientific criticism. In either case the misconceptiom are 
to arbitrary interpretations, superficiality, and gross ignoran 
of the facts. , 

627 If the patient is himself a doctor his habit of knowing bet ^ 
may prove extremely tiresome. %Vith intelligent colleagues 
thorough theoretical discussion is worth while. With the um 


telligent and bigoted ones you begin quietly with the analys^ 


In the unconscious of such folk you have a confederate 
never lets you do^vn. The very first dreams demonstrate 
wretched inadequacy of their criticism, so that from the who 
beautiful edifice of supposedly scientific scepticism nothing 
mains over but a little heap of personal vanity. I have had s cry 
amusing experiences in this respect. ^ 

* Beginning the Treatment (Fnnher Recommendations on the Tecbiu<p* 
of Psycho-Analysis I)” (1913).— Eonou.] 
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It is best to let the patients talk freely and to confine yourself 
to pointing out a connection here and there. When the conscious 
material is exhausted you go on to dreams, tvhich give you the 
subliminal material. If people have no dreams, as they allege, 
or forget them, there is usually still some conscious material that 
ought to be produced and di^ussed, but Is kept back oiving to 
resistances. When the conscious is emptied then come the 
dreams, svhich as you knoiv are the chief object of analj^is. 

How the analysis is to be conducted and what is to be said 
to the patient depends, first, on the material to be dealt with; 
second, on the analyst's skill; and third, on the patient's capacity. 

I must emphasize that no one should undertake an analysis ex- 
cept on the basis of a sound knowledge of the subject, and this 
means a thorough knowledge of the exisimg literature. With- 
out this, the work will only be bungled. 

I do not knotv what else to tel! you beforehand. I must tmit 
for further questions. 

3* As to the question of morality and education, let me say that 
these things belong to a later stage of the analysis, when they 
find— or should find-their osvn solution. Vou cannot make 
recipes out of psychoanalysis! 


From Dr. Loy 

»6 Ttbtuxrr >9*3 

' You rvrite that a sound knowledge of the literature is neces- 
sary for an introduction to psychoanalysis. I agree, but with one 
reservation; the more one reads of it the more clearly one sees 
how many contradictions there are among the different 
and less and less does one know-until one has had sufficient 
personal expcrience-to which viesv to give adherence, since 
quite frequently assertions are made svithout any proof. For 
example. I had thought (strengthened in this view by my ovm 
experience of suggestion therapy) that the transference to Ac 
analyst might he an essential condition of Ac patient s But 
you write: "We psychoanalysts do not on ‘hf 

fails, but on his criticism" As against Ais ’ 

gauge der psychoanalytischen Knren," ZcntrMbl 

a™Iyse,III .9.a-.3.P- -76)= ft We 

a fort conducive to recovery. Nentotics never get well tor love 
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oE themselves, they get well for love of the analyst. They do it 
to please him . . Here again, surely, the accent is on the 
power of suggestion? And yet Stckcl, too, thinks he is a psycho- 
analyst pure and simple. On the other hand you remark in your 
letter of January 28: “The personality of the analyst is one 0^ 
the main factors in the cure/’ Should not this be translated 
When the analyst inspires respect in the patient and is worthy 
of his love, the patient will follow his example in order to 
him, and will endeavour to get over his neurosis so as to fu 
his human duties in the widest sense of the word? 

63s I think one can only emerge from all this uncertainty when 
one has gained sufficient personal experience, and then one wil 
also know which procedure is best suited to one’s osvn pe«on- 
ality and gives the best therapeutic results. This is another rea- 
son for submitting to an analysis oneself, to find out what one 
is. I am very much in agreement with your definition of psycho- 
analysis in its negative sense: psychoanalysis is neither an anam- 
nesis nor a method of examination like an intelligence test, nor 
yet a psychocatharsis. But your definition in the positive sense, 
that "psychoanalysis is a method for discovering the line of least 
resistance in the development of a harmonious personality, 
seems to me to apply only to the laziness of the patient, but not 
to the releasing of sublimated libido for a new aim in life. 

654 You say that in neurosis there is no uniform direction be- 
cause contrary tendencies prevent psychic adaptation. True, hut 
will not psychic adaptation turn out quite differently according 
to whether the patient, now cured, re-directs his life simply Jo 
the avoidance of pain (line of least resistance) or to the attain- 
ment of the greatest pleasure? In the first case he would be more 
passive, and would simply reconcile himself to the “soberness 
of reality” (Stekel, p. 187). In the second case he would be “filled 
with enthusiasm” for something or other, or for some person. 
But what determines whether he will be more active or more 
passive in his “second” life? In your opinion, does this deter- 
mining factor appear spontaneously in the course of analysis, 
and should the analyst carefully avoid tilting the balance to one 
side or the other by his influence? Or will he, if he does not re- 
frain from canalizing the patient’s libido in a definite direction, 
have to renounce the right to be called a psychoanalyst at all. 
and is he to be regarded as a "moderate” or a "radical”? (Fiirt- 
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muller, "Wandlungen in der Freud'schen Schule,” Zentralblatt, 
HI, p. igi.) But I think you hai'e already answered this ques- 
tion in advance when you svrite in your letter of February ii: 
‘'Any interference on the part of the analyst is a gross mistake 
in technique. So-called chance is the lasv and order of psycho- 
analysis." But, tom from its context, perhaps this sentence does 
* not quite give your tvhole meaning. 

®35 IVith regard to enlightening the patient about the psyclio- 
analytic method before beginning the analysis, you appear to be 
in agreement with Freud and Stekel: better too little than too 
much. For knowledge pumped into a patient remains half- 
knosvledge anysvay, and haU-knosvledge begets "svaniing to knosv 
better," which only impedes progress. So, after a brief explana- 
tion, first let the patient talk., pointing out a connection here 
and tliere, then, after the conscious material is exhausted, go on 
' to the dreams. 

‘®s5 But here another obstacle stands in my svay, which I have 
already mentioned at our interview: you find the patient adopt- 
ing the tone, language, or jai^on of tlie analyst (stfhether from 
conscious imitation, transference, or plain defiance, so as to fight 
the analyst with his otm weapons)— how then can you prevent 
his starting to produce all manner of fantasies as supposedly real 
traumata of early childhood, and dreams svhich are supposedly 
spontaneous but in reality, whether directly or indirectly, albeit 
’ involuntarily, are suggested? 

«37 I told you at the lime that Forel (in Der Hypnotismus) made 
^ his patients dream just what he rvanted, and I myself have easily 
' repeated this experiment. But if the analyst «Tints to suggest 
nothing, must he keep silent most of the time and let the patient 
' talk— except chat, when interpreting the dreams, he may put his 

' osvn interpretation to the patient? 
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has developed, apparently in absolute contradiction to Freu , 
Adler's purely finalist view, though in reality it is an essential 
complement to Freud’s theory. I hold rather to a middle counc, 
taking account of both standpoints. It is not surprising that 
great disagreement prc\'ails with regard to the ultimate queS' 
tions of psychoanal)'sis when you consider how difficult the}' sre. 
In particular, the problem of the therapeutic effect of ps}^D- 
anal}'sis is bound up with the most difficult questions of ^ 
that it would indeed be astonishing if we liad already reached 
final certitude. 

Cj 9 Stekel’s remark is very characteristic. ^VTiat he sa}'s abou 
love for the analj-st is obviously true, but it is simply a state- 
ment of fact and not a goal or a guiding principle of anal}tica 
therapy. If it were the goal, many cures, it is true, would 
sible, but also many failures might result which could c 
avoided. The goal is to educate the patient in such a sv'ay that 
he will get well for his own sake and by reason of his osm d^ 
termination, and not in order to procure his anal}'st some kind 
of ads'antage— though of coune it would be absurd from mc 
therapeutic standpoint not to allow the patient to get ss'cll be- 
cause he simply wants to do his analyst a good turn. The patient 
should know what he is doing, that’s all. It is not for us to 
scribe for him the trays by which he should get well. Naturally 
it seems to me (from the psychoanalytic point of view) an ille- 
gitimate use of suggestive influence if the patient is forced to 
get well out of love for his analyst. This kind of coercion 
times takes a bitter revenge. The "you must and shall be saved 
attitude is no more to be commended in the therapy of the neu- 
roses than in any other department of life. Besides, it contradicts 
the principles of analytic treatment, which shuns all coeraon 
and tries to let es'eryihing grow up from within. I am not op- 
posed, as you know, to suggestive influence in general, 1^* 
merely to doubtful motivations. If the analyst demands that 
patient shall get well out of love for him. the patient may 
easily reckon on reciprocal services, and will without dou ^ 
try to extort them. I can only utter a warning against any such 
practice. A far stronger motive for recovery — also a far healthid^ 
and ethically more valuable one— is the patient’s thorough m- 
sight into the real situarion, hb recognition of things as they ^ 
and how they should be. If he b vrorth hb salt he will then real 
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resistance, because man is also a social being and not just a bun- 
dle o£ egoistic instincts, as some people pretend. You s« 
this best v.-ith primitives and domestic animals, who all have a 
well-developed social sense. Without some such funcuon tie 
herd could not exist at all. Man as a herd-animal, too, has not by 
any manner of means to subordinate himself to law's 
from without; he carries his social imperatives within himse . 
a priori, as an inborn necessity. Here, as you see, I 
in decided opposition to certain views — quite unjustified,^ 
opinion— which have been expressed here and there inside c 
psychoanalytic school- . 

Gj* Accordingly the line of least resistance does not signiiy 
ipso the avoidance of pain so much as the just balancing o 
and pleasure. Painful acti\*ity by itself leads to no result u 
exhaustion. A man must be able to enjoy life, othennse c 
effort of living is not si.*orth while. 

What direction the patient's life should take in the future 
not ours to judge. \Ve must not imagine that we know better 
than his ots-n nature, or we would prove ourselves educators o 
the worst kind. (Fundamental ideas of a similar nature have a 
been worked out by the Montcssori school.’’) Ps>'choanalpis 
only a means for removing the stones from the path of 
ment, and not a method (as hypnotism often claims to be) o 
putting things into the patient that were not there before. It 
better to renounce any attempt to give direction, and simp y 
try to throw into relief cs'crything that the anal^'sis brin^ to 
light, so that the patient can see it clearly and be able to dra'' 
suitable conclusions. Anything he has not acquired 
ssill not believe in the long run, and what he takes ov'cr uo^ 
authority merely keeps him infantile. He should rather 
in a position to lake his own life in hand. The art of ana^ 
lies in following the patient on all his erring ss'a^'S and so gather 
ing his strayed sheep together. Working to programme, on ^ 
preconceived system, we spoil the best effects of anal^'sis- 1 mm 
therefore hold fast to the sentence you object to: “.Any 
fcTcncc on the part of the analyst is a gross mistake in tcchniq^-* 
So-called chance is the law and order of psychoanalpis- 
*41 As you must know, we still cannot gis'e up the pedantic pr^ J’’* 

19 pir. Slim MontnvsTi pablahcd The Monten&ri Method ia iJ’*" 
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dice of wanting to correct nature and force our limited "truths” 
on her. But in the therapy of the neuroses we meet with so many 
strange, unforeseen and unforeseeable experiences that all hope 
should vanish of our knowing better and being able to pre- 
scribe the tvay. The roundabout rvay and even the wong iray 
are necessary. If you deny this you must also deny that the mis- 
takes of history svere necessary. That is the pedant’s-eye view of 
the world. This attitude is no good in psj'choanalysis. 

The question as to hosv much the analyst involuntarily sug- 
gests to the patient is a very ticklish one. It certainly plays a 
much more important role than psychoanalysis has so far ad- 
mitted. Experience has convinced me tliat patients rapidly be- 
gin to make use of ideas picked up from psychoanalysis, as is 
also apparent in their dreams. You get many impressions of this 
sort from Stekcl’s book Die Sprache des Traumes. I once had 
a very instructive experience: a very intelligent lady had from 
the beginning long-drav.'n-out transference fantasies svhich ap- 
peared in the usual erotic guise. But she absolutely refused to 
admit their existence. Naturally she svas betrayed by her dreams, 
in which, however, ray person svas alu'ays hidden under some 
other figure, often rather difficult to make out. A long series of 
such dreams finally compelled me to remark: "So, you see. it’s 
always like that, the person you are really dreaming about is 
replaced and masked by someone else in the manifest dream.” 
Till then she had obstinately denied this mechanism. But this 
time she could no longer evade it and bad to admit my working 
rule— but only to play a trick on me. Next day she brought me 
a dream in which she and I appeared in a manifestly lascivious 
situation. I svas naturally perplexed and thought of my rule. 
Her first association to the dream svas the malicious question; 
"It's always true, isn’t it, that the person you are really dream- 
ing about is replaced by someone else in the manifest dream? 

aearly, she had made use of her experience to find a pro- 
tective formula by which she could express her fantasies openly 


in a quite innocent way. ^ ..... 

This example shows at once how pauents use insights they 
have gained from analysis. They use them for the purpo^ of 
iymboliation. You get caoght in yoor on-n net if you belief 
in fitted, unalternbk symbols. That happened “ 
me psychoanalyst. It is therefore a faliaaous and nsky business 
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to try to exemplify any particular theory with dreams aris- 
ing from an analysis. Proof can only come from the dreams o 
demonstrably uninfluenced persons. In such cases one woul 
have to exclude at most telepathic thought-reading. But if you 
concede this possibility, you would have to subject many other 
things to a rigorous scrutiny, including judicial verdicts. 

648 Although we must pay full attention to the element of sug- 
gestion, we should not go too far. The patient is not an empty 
sack into which we can stuff whatever we like; he brings his 
orvn particular contents with him which stubbornly resist sug- 
gestion and push themselves again and again to the fore. Ana- 
lytic “suggestions” merely distort the expression, but not the 
content, as I have seen countless times. The expression vanes 
without limit, but the content is fixed and can only be got at 
in the long run, and then with difficulty. Were it not so, sug- 
gestion therapy would be in every sense the most effective and 
rewarding and easiest therapy, a true panacea. Unfortunately 
it is not, as every honest hypnotist will readily admit. ^ 

649 To come back to your question as to whether it is possible 
for patients to trick the analyst by making deceptive use— pW‘ 
haps involuntarily— of his mode of expression, this is indeed a 
very serious problem. The analyst must exercise all possible 
care and self-criticism not to let himself be led astray by h'S 
patient’s dreams. One can say that patients almost invariably 
use in their dreams, to a greater or lesser extent, the mode 0 
expression learnt in analysis. Interpretations of earlier symbols 
will themselves be used again as fresh symbols in later dreams. 
It often happens, for instance, that sexual situations which ap" 
peared in earlier dreams in symbolic form will appear un 
disguised ’ in later ones — once more, be it noted, in symbolic 
form— as analysable expressions for ideas of a different nature 
hidden behind them. Thus the not infrequent dream of inces 
tuous cohabitation is by no means an "undisguised” contend 
but a dream as freshly symbolic and capable of analysis as ali 
others. You can oiily arrive at the paradoxical idea that such a 
dream is “undisguised” if you are pledged to the sexual theory 
of neurosis. 

That the patient may mislead the analyst for a longer or 
shorter time by means of deliberate deception and misrept^' 
sentation is possible, as in ali other branches of medicine. But 
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generally \'alid: Never do violence to Nature! Hence I also see 
that the psychoanalyst must follow his patient’s apparendy 
“erring ^vays" if the patient is e%'er to arrive at his o^vn convic- 
tions and be freed once and for all from infantile reliance on 
authority. \Ve ourselves as individuals have learnt and can only 
learn by making mistakes how to avoid them in the future, and 
mankind as a whole has created the conditions for its present 
and future stages of development quite as much by follo^ving 
the crooked path as by keeping to tlie straight one. Have not 
many neurotics— I do not know if you will agree, but I think 
so— become ill partly because their infantile faith in authonty 
has gone to pieces? Now they stand before the wTCckage of their 
faith, weeping over it, and terrified because they cannot find a 
substitute which would show them clearly where they have to 
turn. So they remain stuck between the infantilisms they are 
unwilling to renounce and the serious tasks of the present and 
future (moral conflict). I also see, particularly in such cases, 
how right you are in saying that it would be a mistake to try 
to replace their lost faith in authority by another faith in au- 
thority, which would be useful only as long as it lasted. Th^s 
passes a verdict on the deliberate use of suggestive influence id 
psychoanalysis, and on regarding the "transference to the ana* 
Ipt” as the goal of analytic therapy. I no longer contest yDur 
dictum: "Every interference on the part of the anal)’st h ^ 
gross mistake in technique. So-called chance is the law and or- 
der of psychoanalysis." Further, I am in entire agreement when 
you say that altruism [sic] must necessarily be innate in man as 
a herd-animal. The contrary would be the thing to wonder ai- 
I am very much inclined to assume that not the egoistic boj 
the altruistic instincts arc primary. Love and trust of the chil 
for the mother W’ho feeds it, nurses, cherishes and pets it; 
of man for wife, regarded as absorption in another’s personality^ 
love for offspring, care of them; love for kinsfolk, etc. 
the egoistic instincts owe their existence only to the desire far 
e^lusive possession of the object of love, the desire to posses* 
the mother exclusively, in opposition to the father and broths 
and sisters, the desire to have a woman for oneself alone, the 
desire for jewellery, clothes, etc. . . . But perhaps you will say 
I am being paradoxical and that the instincts, whether altruistic 
or egoistic, arise together in the heart of man, and tliat ever) 
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sense the determining factor in these relationships is the pa- 
tient’s relationship to authority, that is, in the last resort, to his 
father. In both forms of transference the analyst is treated as if 
he were the father— cither with affection or with hostility. Ac- 
cording to this view of the transference it acts as a resistance as 
soon as the question arises of resolving the infantile attitude. 
But this form of transference must be destroyed in so far as the 
aim of analysis is the patient’s moral autonomy- 
658 A lofty aim, you will say. Lofty indeed, and far off, but still 
not altogether so remote, since it actually corresponds to one 
of the predominating trends of our stage of civilization— the 
ui^e towards individualization, which might serv'e as a motto 
for our whole epoch. (CL Muller-Lyer, The Family) Anyone 
who does not believe in this ultimate aim but still adhere to 
the old scientific causalism will naturally tend to take only the 
hostile element out of the transference and let the patient re- 
main in a positive relationship to the father, in accordance 
the ideals of a past epoch. As tve know, the Catholic Church u 
one of the most powerful organizations based on this tendency* 
I do not venture to doubt that there are very’ many people 
feel happier under the coercion of others than when forced 
to discipline themselves (see Shaw’s Afan and Superman). Nos® 
the less, we would be doing our neurotic patients a grie^’ous 
wTong if we tried to force them all into the category of the co- 
erced. Among neurotics, there arc not a ferv who do not require 
any reminders of their social duties and obligations, but are 
bom and destined rather to be bearers of new cultural ideals. 
They are neurotic as long as they bow down before authority 
and refuse the freedom to which they are destined. As long 25 
we look at life only retrospectively, as is the case in the p^' 
^o^alytic w-ritings of the Viennese school, rve shall ne^'cr do 
justice to these persons and never bring them the longed-for 
deliverance. For in this way we train them only to be obedient 
^ildren and thereby stren^cn the very forces that made them 
ill— their conservative backwardness and submission to author- 
^ point this is the right w-ay to take rvith people su - 
enng from an infantile insubordination who cannot yet adapt 
to authority. But the impuke w-hich drives the others out of 
their conservative father-relationship is by no means an infa®' 
tile ^vlsh for insubordination; it is a poiverful urge to dei'elop 
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surprising that he gropes back to just the most intimate rela- 
tionships of his childhood in the attempt to discover the ap- 
propriate formula for his relationship to the analyst, for this 
relationship is very intimate too but differ from the sexual 
relationship as mu^ as does that of a child to its parents. This 
latter relationship-child to parent— which Christianity has 
everytvhere set up as a symbolic formula for human relation- 
ships in general, serves to restore to the patient that direct feel- 
ing of human felloivship of which he has been deprived by the 
incursions of sexual and social valuations (valuations from the 
standpoint of power, etc.). The purely sexual and other more or 
less primitive and barbaric valuations militate against a direct, 
purely human relationship, and this creates a damming up of 
libido which may easily give rise to neurotic formations. 
Through analysis of the infentile content of the transference 
fantasies the patient is brought back to a remembrance of the 
childhood relationship, which, stripped of its infantile qualities, 
gives him a clear picture of a direct human relationship over 
and above merely sexual valuations, etc. I can only regard it as a 
misconception to judge the child-relationship retrospectively as 
a merely sexual one, even though a certain sexual content can- 
not be denied. 

“3 Recapitulating, I would like to say this of the positive tians- 
ference: 


The patient s libido fastens on the person of the analpt in 
the form of expectation, hope, interest, trust, friendship, and 
love. The transference first produces a projection of infantile 
fantasies, often with a predominantly erotic tinge. At this stage 
It is, as a rule, of a decidedly sexual character, even though 
the sexual component remains relatively unconscious. But this 
emotional process serves as a bridge for the higher aspect of 
empathy, whereby the patient becomes conscious of the inade- 
altitude through recognition of the analyst’s 
attitude, which is accepted as being adapted to life’s demands 
and M noimal. Through remembrance of the childhood rcla- 
uornhip the help of analysis the patient is shoivn the ^vay 
s 1 C . M ^ out of the subsidiary, purely sexual or power values 
puberty and reinforced by social prejudice. This 
u human relationship and to an intimac)’ 

o on e existence of sexual or power factors but on the 
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value of personality. That is the road to freedom which the 
analyst should show his patieuL 

“4 I ought not to conceal from you at this point that the stub- 
born assertion of sexual values would not be maintained so 
tenaciously if they did not have a profotmd significance for tiiat 
period of life in t^hich propagation is of primary importance. 
The discovery of the value of human personality is reserved for 
a riper age. For young people the search for personality r-alues 
is very often a pretext for evading their biological duty. Con- 
versely, the exaggerated longing of an older person for the 
sexual values of youth is a short-sighted and often cowardly cNa- 
sion of a duty which demands recognition of the value of per- 
sonality and submission to the hierarchy of cultural values. The 
young neurotic shrinks back in terror from tlie expansion of 
life's duties, the old one from the dwindling of the treasures he 
has attained. 

This view of the transference is, as you will have observed, 
closely connected with the acceptance of biological “duties." By 
this I mean the tendencies or determinants that produce cul- 
ture in man with the same logic as in the bird they produce the 
artfully woven nest, and antlers in the stag. The purely causal, 
not to say materialistic views of the last few decades seek to 
explain all organic formation as the reaction of living matter, 
and tliough this is undoubtedly a heuristically valuable line 
of inquiry, as far as any real explanation goes it amounts only 
to a more or less ingenious postponement and apparent mini- 
mizing of the problem, t would remind you of Bergson's excel- 
lent criticism in this respect. External causes can account for at 
most half the reaction, the other half is due to the peculwr attri- 
butes of living matter itself, without whicii the specific rMCiion 
formation could never come about at all. Wc have to apply (his 
principle also in psycholc^. The psyche does not merely rear/, 
it gives its own specific answer to the influences at work upon it. 
and at least half the resulting formation is cnurely due to 
the psyche and the determinants inherent within ic Culture 
can never be understood as reaction to environment. That shal- 
low explanation can safely be left to the |mt century. It is just 
these determinants that appear as psytAoIogical »mpwtivcs and 
we have daily proof of tlicir compelling power. ^Vhat I call 
"biological duty" is identical with these determinants. 

zSy 
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666 In conclusion, I must take up one point which seems to have 
caused you uneasiness. That is the moral question. Among our 
patients we observe so many so-called immoral impulses that 
the thought involuntarily forces itself on the psychotherapist 
how it would be if all these desires were gratified. You will have 
seen from my earlier letters that these desires should not be 
taken too seriously. Mostly they are boundlessly exaggerated 
demands which are thrust to the forefront by the patients 
dammed-up libido, usually against his will. The canalizing of 
libido for the fulfilment of life's simple duties is in most cases 
sufficient to reduce the pressure of these desires to zero. But m 
certain cases it is a recognized fact that “immoral” tendencies 
are not got rid of by analysis, but appear more and more clearly 
until it becomes evident that they belong to the biological du- 
ties of the individual. This is particularly true of certain sexual 
demands aiming at an individual evaluation of sexuality. This 
is not a question for pathology, it is a social question of today 
which imperatively demands an ethical solution. For many it is 
a biological duty to work for a solution of this question, i.c., to 
find some sort of practical solution. (Nature, as we know, is not 
satisfied with theories.) Notvadays we have no real sexual moral- 
ity, only a legalistic attitude to sexuality; just as the Middle Ages 
had no real morality of money-making but only prejudices and 
a legalistic point of view. We are not yet far enough ad\'anced 
to distinguish between moral and immoral behaviour in the 
realm of free sexual activity. This is clearly expressed in the 
customary treatment, or rather ill-treatment, of unmarried 
mothers. All the repubive hypocrisy, the high tide of prostitu- 
tion and of venereal dbeases, we oive to the barbarous, ivhole- 
sale legal condemnation of certain kinds of sexual behaviour, 
and to our inability to develop a finer moral sense for the 
enormous psychological differences that exbt in the domain of 
free sexual activity. 

667 The exbtcnce of thb exceedingly complicated and signifi- 
cant contemporary problem may serve to make clear to you why 
we so often find among our patients people who, because of 
their spiritual and social gifts, are quite specifically called to 
take an active part in the work of civilization-that is their bi- 
o ogical destiny. We should never forget that what today seems 
to us a moral commandment will tomorrow be cast into the 
s88 
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melting-pot and transformed, so that in the near or distant fij^ 
ture it may sen’e as a basis for nctv ethical formations. This 
much we ought to have learnt from the history of civilization, 
that the forms of morality belong to the category of transitory 
things. The finest psychological tact is needed with these sensi- 
tive natures if they are to turn the dangerous comer of infantile 
irresponsibility, indolence, or licentiousness, and to gis'c the 
patient a clear and unclouded vision of Uie possibility of mor- 
ally autonomous behaviour. Five per cent on money lent is fair 
interest, ttventy per cent is despicable usury. ^Ve base to apply 
this view to the sexual situation as well. 

So it comes about that there arc many neurotics whose inner 
decency prevents them from being at one svith present-day 
morality and who cannot adapt themselves so long as the moral 
code has gaps in it which it is the crying need of our age to fill. 
We deceive ourselves greatly if we think, that many married 
women are neurotic merely because they are unsatisfied sexu- 
ally or because they have not found the right man or because 
they have an infantile sexual fixation. The real reason in many 
cases is that they cannot recognize the cultural task that is ts’alt* 
ing for them. We all have far too much the standpoint of the 
"nothing but" psychology, that is, we still think that the new 
future which is pressing in at the door can be squeezed into the 
framework of what is already knoivn. And so these people see 
only tlie present and not the future. It svas of profound psycho- 
logical significance when Christianity first proclaimed that the 
orientation to the future was the redeeming principle for man- 
kind. In the past nothing can be altered, and in the present lit- 
tle, but the future is ours and capable of raising life s intensity 
to the highest pitch, A little span of youth belongs to us, all the 
rest belongs to our children. , , , cc • u 

^ Thus vouT question about the significance of the Joss ot taiUi 

in authority answers itself. The neurotic is ill not bcausc he 
has lost his old faith, but because he has not yet found a new 
form for his finest aspirations. 
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First Edition 


670 This volume contains a selection of articles and pamphlets 
on analytical psychology written at intervals during the past 
fourteen years.* These years have seen the development of a 
new discipline and, as is usual in such a case, have involved many 
changes of viewpoint, conception, and formulation. 

671 It is not my intention to present the fundamental concepts 
of analytical psychology in this book. The volume does, how- 
ever, throw some light on a certain line of development whi^ 
is especially characteristic of the Zurich school of psychoanalysis- 

67* As is well knotvn, the merit of discovering the new analytical 
method of general psychology belongs to Professor Freud of 
Vienna. His original views have had to undergo many impor- 
tant modifications, some of them owing to the w'ork done at 
Zurich, in spite of the fact that he himself is far from agreeing 
with the standpoint of this school. 

®73 I cannot here explain the fundamental differences between 


1 [Publislied in CaHecled Papers on Analytical Psychology, edited by Dr. Con- 
stana E. Long (London. 1916; and edn., London, 1917, and New York, 1920). The 
prefaces were probably written in German and translated by Dr. Long: they are 
published here with minor revbions.— E ditom.} 

2 [Contents of 1st edition and location in the CoU. Works: “On the Psychology 
and Pathology of So-called Occult Phenomena" (Vol. i): "The Association 
^fethod": Lecture I, untitled, and Lecture II, ‘The Familial Constellations" 
(Vol. 2); Lecture III, “The Psychic life of the Child" (Vol. 16, as “Psychic Con- 
flicts in a Child”); “The Significance of the Father in the Destiny of the Indi- 
vidual” “A Contribution to the Psychology of Rumour” and "On the Signifi- 
«nre of Number Dreams" (Vol. 4); ”A Criticism of Bleuler's 'Theory ot 
^uophrenic Negativism*” (Vol. 3): “Psychoanalysis” and “On Psychoanalysis" 
^ol. 4, as “Concerning Psychoanalysis" and "Psychoanalysis and Neurosis"); "On 
Some Crucial Points in Psychoanalysis” (Vol. 4); "On the Importance of the Un- 
consao^ in Psychopathology" (VoL 3); “A Contribution to the Study of Psycho- 

0^1 Types” (Vol. 6): "The Psychology of Dreams" (Vol. 8, as "General Aspects 
of Dream Psychology"); "The Content of the Psychoses" (Vol. 3): and "New Path* 
in Psychology” (Vol. 7. appendix; see n. 4, infra).-EnrTO«s.] 
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the two schools but 'would mention only the following: The 
Viennese School adopts an exclusively sexualistic standpoint 
while that o£ the Zurich School is symbolistic The Viennese 
School interprets the psychological symbol semiotically, as a 
sign or token of certain primitive psychosexual processes. Its 
method is analytical and causal. The Zurich School recognizes 
the scientific possibility of such a conception but denies its ex* 
elusive validity, for it does not interpret the psycliological sym- 
bol semiotically only but also symbolistically, that is, it attri- 
butes a positive value to the symbol. 

^71 The value of the s)Tnbol does not depend merely on histori- 
cal causes; its chief importance lies in the fact that it has a 
meaning for the actual present and for the future, in their 
psychological aspects. For the Zurich ScJrool the symbol is not 
merely a sign of something repressed and concealed, but Is at 
the same time an attempt to comprehend and to point the way 
to the further psychological development of the individual. Thus 
we add a prospective meaning to Uie retrospective value of the 
symbol, 

^5 The method of the Zurich School, therefore, is not only ana- 
lytical and causal but synthetic and prospective, in recognition 
of the fact that the hum.nn mind Is characterized by fines (aims) 
as ivell as by causae. This deserves particular emphasis, because 
there are nvo types of psychology, the one following the princi- 
ple of hedonism, the oUier the power principle. The philosophi- 
cal coimicrpart of the former type is scientific materialism and 
of tlie latter the philosophy of Nietzsche. The principle of the 
Freudian theory is hedonism, si'hile the theory of Adler (one 
of Freud’s earliest personal pupils) is founded on the power 
principle. 

^7^' The Ziirici! Sdiool, recognizing the existence of these two 
types (also remarked by the late Professor William Jame^, con- 
siders that the views of Freud and Adler are one-sided and s-ahd 
only trithin the limits of ibeir corresponding type. Both prin- 
ciples exist in every individual though not in equal proportions. 

677 Thus, it is obvious that es-ery psychological symbol has two 
aspects and should be interpreted in accordance ytth l»ll> P™' 
dries. Freud and Adler interpret m the analytical and ansai 
way, reducing to the infantile and pnmittre. Thur with Freud 
the conception of the "aim" is the fuIBlment of the wisli, while 
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with Adler it is the usurpation of power. In their practial ana- 
lytical work both authors take the standpoint which brings to 
light only infantile and grossly egoistic aims. 

678 The Zurich School is convinced that within the limits of a 
diseased mental attitude the psychology is such as Freud and 
Adler describe. It is, indeed, just on account of such an impos- 
sible and childish psychology that the individual is in a state or 
inner dissociation and hence neurotic. The Zurich School, there- 
fore, in agreement with them so far, also reduces the psychologi- 
cal symbol (the fantasy-products of the patient) to his fund^ 
mental infantile hedonism or infantile desire for power. Freud 
and Adler content themselves with the result of mere reduction, 
which accords with their scientific biologism and naturalism. 

®79 But here a very important question arises. Can man obey 
the fundamental and primitive impulses of his nature without 
gravely injuring himself or his fellow beings? He cannot assert 
either his sexual desire or his desire for power unlimitedly in 
the face of limits which arc very restrictive. The Zurich School 
has in view the end-result of analysis, and it regards the funda- 
mental thoughts and impulses of the unconscious as symbols, 
indicative of a definite line of future development. We must 
admit, however, that there is no scientific justification for such 
a procedure, because our present-day science is based wholly on 
causality. But causality is only one principle, and psychology 
cannot be exhausted by causal methods only, because the mind 
lives by aims as well. Besides this controversial philosophical ar- 
gument we have another of much greater value in favour of our 
hypothesis, namely that of vital necessity. It is impossible to live 
according to the promptings of infantile hedonism or according 
to a childish desire for power. If these are to be given a place 
they must be taken symbolically. Out of the symbolic appHca* 
tion of infantile tren^ there evolves an attitude ■^vhich may be 
termed philosophic or religious, and these terms characterize 
sufficiently well the lines of the individual’s further develop* 
ment. The individual is not just a fixed and unchangeable 
complex of psychological facts; he is also an extremely variable 
entity. By an exclusive reduction to causes the primitive trends 
of a personality are reinforced; this is helpful only when these 
primitive tendencies are balanced by a recognition of their sym- 
bolic value. Analysis and reduction lead to causal truth; this by 
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Itself does not help us to live but only induces resignation and 
hopelessness. On the other hand, the recognition of the intrin- 
sic value of a symbol leads to constructive truth and helps us to 
, live; it inspires hopefulness and furthers the possibility of fu- 
, ture development, 

^680 ^ The functional importance of the symbol is clearly sho^vn 
in the history of civilization. For thousands of years the religious 
symbol proved a most eflicacious device in the moral education 
of mankind. Only a prejudiced mind could deny such an obvi- 
ous fact. Concrete values cannot take the place of the symbol; 
only netv and more effective symbols can be substituted for 
those that are antiquated and outworn and have lost their ef- 
ficacy through the progress of intellectual analysis and under- 
standing. The further development of the individual can be 
brought about only by means of symbols which represent some- 
thing far in advance of himself and whose intellectual mean- 
ings cannot yet be grasped entirely. The individual unconscious 
produces such symbols, and they are of the greatest possible 
value in the moral development of the personality. 

Man almost invariably has philosophic and religious views 
■ concerning the meaning of the world and of his own life. There 
are some who are proud to have none. But these are exceptions 
outside the common path of mankind; they lack an important 
function which has proved itself to be indispensable to the hu- 
man psyche. 

In such cases find in the unconscious, instead of modem 
symbolism, an antiquated, archaic view of the world and of life. 

If a necessary psychological function is not represented in the 
sphere of consciousness it exists in the unconscious in the form 
of an archaic or embryonic prototype. 

583 This brief resume may shmv the reader what he may expect 
not to find in this collection of papers. The essays are stations 
on the tvay toward the more general views developed above. 

KiisnachtJ Zurich, January ipi^ 


Second Edition 


584 


In agreement with my 
Long, I have made certain 


honoured collaborator, Dr. C. E. 
additions to the second edition of 
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this book. It should especially be noted that a new chapter on 
•'The Concept of the Unconscious” * has been added. This is a 
lecture I gave early in 1916 to the Zurich Society for ^aljtica 
Psychology. It provides a general surv’cy of a most important 
problem in practical analysis, namely the relation of the ego to 
the psydiological non-ego. Chapter XIV, “The Ps)'chology 0 
the Unconscious Processes,”* has been fundamentally revise, 
and I have taken the opportunity to incorporate an article® that 
describes the results of more recent rcsearclics. 

685 In accordance with my usual method of working, ray de^^ 
tion is as generalized as possible. My habit in daily practice a 
to confine m)’self for some time to studying the human maten 
I then abstraa as general a formula as possible from the data 
collected, obtaining from it a point of view and appl)'ing tt m 
my practical work until it has been either confirmed, modinco, 
or else abandoned. If it is confirmed, I publish it as a g^erai 
viervpoint without giving the empirical material. I introduce 
the material amassed in the counc of my practice only in the 
form 0! example or illustration. I therefore beg the reader not 
to consider the viess's I present as mere fiibrications of my brain. 
They are, as a matter of fact, the results of extensive experience 
and ripe refleaion. 

C80 These additions will enable the reader of the second edition 
to familiarize himself with the recent views of the Zun 
School. ^ . 

08; As regards the criticism encountered by the first edition o 
this work, I ss’as pleased to find my Avritings were received I'l 
* [This H-2S a translation of the original sersion of “The Relations 
Ego and the Unconsdous.“ Later in 1916 the German original v.-as translated 
French under the title "La Structure de I'incoiucient.*’ Sec Tiro Essays on ^ 

icof Ps)chologjr,pp. isiff. and sSsff.— Eorroas.] .p 

*[A revised and expanded version of “New Paths in Psychology" * 

Rasehen Jahrbueh fur Schweizrr Art und Kunst, Zurich, igia)- to ’ 9 *® ‘‘ ^ 
again expanded and published under the title Das Unbmusste im normalan 
kranken SeelenUbert. A revised and expanded version of this appeared in 
Ober die Psyehologie des Unbemusten. See Tiro Essays on Analytical Psycho P> 
pp. jff. and 243ff.— EDrroRS.] ^ 

6 [Part II, untided, of 'The Content of the Psychoses," Ch. XIH in the 
Papers. This was originally written in English and published as "On Psych® o 
ical Understanding." Journal of Abnormal Psychology (Boston). IX (« 9 ‘ 5 )- 
^ * 9 * 4 ' translated into German and published as a supplement to Df^ 
der Psyehose. See The Psychogenesis of Mental Disease, pp. lygff.— 
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considers that 1 am entering “P“ ™iMitv of the causal view- 
tific, course when I question he so^e vahdny ot^ 

point in psycholoCT- 1 pel, us to take the linalistic 
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arc living and working I ,|,j, of causality. A psy- 

of directed aim or purpos _ ^aot itself to this fact. What 
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explanation is "true,” it would be the sort of truth which is ex- 
ceptionally tiresome and rigidly limited in scope. A similar state- 
ment w'ould be that the genital glands cannot function without 
adequate nourishment, the inference being that sexuality is a 
subsidiary function of nutrition. The truth of this forms an 
important chapter in the biology of the louver forms of life. 

688 But if we wish to work in a really psychological w'ay we shall 
want to know the meaning of psychological phenomena. After 
learning what kinds of steel the various parts of a locomotive 
are made of, and what iron-works and mines they come from, 
w'e do not really know anything about the locomotive’s function, 
that is to say its meaning. But “function” as conceived by mod- 
em science is by no means exclusively a causal concept; it is 
especially a final or “teleological” one. For it is impossible to 
consider the psyche from the causal standpoint only; we are 
obliged to consider it also from the final point of view. As Dr. 
Mitchell remarks, it is impossible to think of causal determina- 
tion as having at the same time a final istic reference. That would 
be an obvious contradiction. But the theor)- of cognition docs 
not need to remain on a prc-Kantian level. It is svell knoism tha^ 
Kant showed very clearly that the mechanistic and the teleologi- 
cal viewpoints are not constituent (objective) principles— as it 
Vr-ere, qualities of the object— but that they are purely regnh' 
tive (subjective) prinaples of thought, and, as such, not mutu- 
ally inconsistent. I can, for example, easily conceive the fo * 
lowing thesis and antithesis; 

'Thesis: Everything came into existence according to roechs 
nistic laws. 

Antithesis: Some things did not come into existence accord 
ing to mechanistic laws only. 

^nt says to this: Reason cannot prove either of these principle* 
because a priori the purely empirical laws of nature cannot gi'e 
us a determinative principle regarding the potentiality of events. 

As a matter of fact, modem physics has necessarily been con* 
vmed from the idea of pure mechanism to the finalistic concept 
of the conser\'ation of energy, because the mechanistic explana- 
tion recognues only reversible processes whereas the actual 
truth IS that the processes of nature are irres-eisible. This fact 
® e concept of an energy that tends towards relief of ten 
Sion an ence towards a definitive final state. 
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Obviously, I consider both these points o£ view necessary, 
tlie causal as well as the final, but would at the same time stress 
that since Kant’s time we have tame to rcaliie that the two view- 
points are not antagonistic if they are regarded as regulative 
principles of thought and not as constituent principles of the 
process of nature itself, 

•Hn In speaking of the reviews of this book I must mention some 
that seem to me wide of the mark. I tvas once again struck by the 
fact that certain critics cannot distinguish between the theoreti- 
cal explanation given by the author and the fantastic ideas pro- 
duced by the patient. One of my aitics is guilty of this confusion 
when discussing "On the Significance of Number Dreams.” The 
associations to the quotation from the Bible in this paper are, 
as every attentive reader will perceive, not arbitrary explana- 
tions of my own but a cryptomnesic conglomeration emanating 
not from my brain at all but from that of the patient. Surely it 
is not difTicult to see that this conglomeration of numbers cor- 
responds exactly to the unconscious psychological function from 
which the whole mj-sticism of numbers originated, Pythagorean, 
cabalistic, and so forth, back to very early times. 

: ®9* lam grateful to my serious Tcviewers, and should like here 
to express my thanks also to Mrs. Harold F. McCormick for her 
generous help in the production of this book. 

June 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
FATHER IN THE DESTINE OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


INTRODUCTION TO KRANEFELDT'S 
"SECRET WAYS OF THE MIND" 


FREUD AND JUNG: CONTRASTS 



the significance of the father in the 

DESTINY OF THE INDIVIDUAL^ 

Foreword to the Second Edition 

Thii little essay, svTitten seventeen yeans ago, ended with the words: 

It IS to be hoped that experience in the years to come will sink 
into this obscure territory, on which I have been able 
to shed but a fleeting light, and will discover more about the secret 
workshop of the daemon svho shapes our fate.” Experience in later 
years has indeed altered and deepened many things; some of them 
have appeared in a different light, and I have seen hotv the roots 
of the psyche and of fate go deeper than the ’’fainily romance," and 
that not only the children but the parents, too, are merely branches 
of one great tree. '^\Tiile I was working on the moiher-coinplex in 
niy book J^andlungen und Symhote der Libido? it became clear to 
me what the deeper causes of thu complex are; why not only the 
father, but the mother as well, is such an important factor in the 
child's fate; not because they themsels^ have this or that human 
failing or merit, but because they happen to be— by accident, so to 
speak— the human beings tvho first impress on the childish mind 
those mysterious and mighty lasvs whi^ gos’em not only families 
but entire nations, indeed the svhoJe of humanity. Not Jasvs devised 
by the svit of man, but the lasvs and forces of nature, amongst which 
man walks as on the edge of a razor. 

I am letting this essay appear in unaltered form. There is noth- 
ing in it that is actually wrong— merely too simple, too naive. The 
s {First published as “Die Bedeuiung des Vaten tQr da» Schicfcasl d« Einielnen," 
Joktbuck far psychoanalyltsche und psyehitpathologische FoTrcfiungen (Uiptlg). 

^ <« 9 og). > 65 - 7 S translated by M. D. Eder under the present title and 

published in Collected Paper} on Analytical Psychology (London. 1916; and «dn . 
London, ipj?. and New York, ip»o). The Cennan original was reprinted (igog) 
as a pamphlet, and a second editsoti Jti this fora* appeared (Vienna, igs?) with a 
brief foreword. A third edition, rauds revised and expanded, with a new fore- 
word. was published in >M9 (Zuiidi). The present version is a translation of the 
iWtd edition. Passages which the attibor added to that version are given in 
pointed brackets ( } in the text, while any of significance which they replaced, or 
which were omitted, are given In square brackets [J in ‘he (« translated 

from the 1909 version)— EonoMj _ , ... 

2 [Revi 5 ed (195*) and translated as 5 >wbols 0/ Trenr/ormatron.-ErnoiisJ 
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Horatian verse, which I then placed at the end, points to that 
deeper, darker background: 

“Scit Genius natale comes qui temperat astrum. 

Naturae deus huraanae, mortalis in unum, 

Quodque caput, vuitu mutabilis, albus et ater.” * 

C. G. J. 

Kusnacht, December 1^26 


Foreword to the Third Edition 


This essay was svritten nearly forty years ago, but this time I did 
not want to publish it in its original form. Since that time so many 
things have changed and taken on a new face that I felt obliged to 
make a number of corrections and additions to the original text. 
It was chiefly the discovery of the collective unconscious that raised 
new problems for the theory of complexes. Previously the person- 
ality appeared to be unique and as if rooted in nothing; but now, 
associated with the individually acquired causes of the complw, 
there^was found to be a general human precondition, the inherited 
and inborn biological structure which is the instinctual basis ol 
every human being. From it proceed, as throughout the whole ani- 
mal kingdom, determining forces which inhibit or strengthen the 
more or less fortuitous constellations of individual life. Every nor- 
mal human situation is provided for and, as it were, imprinted on 
this inherited structure, since it has happened innumerable times 
before in our long ancestry. At the same time the structure brings 
with it an inborn tendency to seek out, or to produce, such situa- 
tions instinctively. A repressed content would indeed vanish into 
e void were it not caught and held fast in this pre-established in- 
stinctual substrate. Here are to be found those forces which offer 
the most obstinate resistance to reason and will, thus accounting for 
the conflicting nature of the complex. 

I have tried to modify the old text in accordance wth these 
discoveries and to bring it, in some degree, up to the level of our 
present knowledge. 


_ , t-*- J* 

October ig^8 

Genius knows-that companion who rul« 
human nature, mortal though he be in ea 
II n * of countenance, white and black.”-Horace. Epistles> 

ai. u. 107-89— TRA^s.] 
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THE FATHER IS THE PESHNY OF THE LNPn.’IDUAI. 

Tlie Fates lead the sviJJing, 
but drag the umrilling. 

Cleanthes 


^ Freud has pointed out that the emotional relationship of the 
child to the prcnis, and particularly to the father, is of a decisive 
significant in regard to the content of any later neurosis. This 
relationship is indeed the infantile channel along which the 
libido* flou’S back when it encounters any obstacles in later 
years, thus reactivating the long-forgotten psychic contents of 
childhood. It is ever so in life when we draw back before too 
great an obstacle, say the threat of some severe disappointment 
or the risk of some too far-reaching decision. The energy stored 
up for the solution of the task flows back and the old river-beds, 
the obsolete sj’steras of the past, are filled up again. A man dis- 
illusioned in love falls back, as a substitute, upon some senti- 
mental friendship “ or false religiosity; if he is a neurotic he 
regresses still furtiicr back to the childhood relationships he has 
never quite forsaken, and to which even die normal person is 
fettered by more than one chain— the relationship to father and 
mother. 

Every analysis carried out at all thoroughly shou’s this regrtt- 
slon more or less plainly. One peculiarity which stands out in 
the works of Freud is that the rcladomhip to the father seems 
to possess a special significance, ^his is not to say that the father 
alu’ays has a greater influence on the moulding of the child s 
fate than the mother. His influence is of a specific nature and 
differs typically from hers.*) 

®95 The significance of the father in moulding the child s psyche 
may be discovered in quite another field— the study of the fam- 
ily.^ The latest invcsiigaUons show the predominating influence 
of the father’s character in a family, often lasting for centuries. 


* lOr/g. foa/npU: Libido is wliat «rtier psychologist* calted "wUr or ••tendenq’." 
The freudian expression is a denominatio a pHiori. Jahrbuch, I {1909). J55J 


*r/rt orftf, ctro.’ masturbationl . . .— , 

8(1 have discussed this question 00 wo occasions: 

(in regard to the son), and "Psrcholoeieal Aspeco of the Mother Archetype (m 

&r<," (1905); Zitmer. -C=,cil»gi«b. Siudira Otar d.c Vetnbons groi.jrr 
Zigenscbaficn" (jpo^. 
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The mother seems to play a less important role. If this is true 
of heredity, we may expect it to be true also of the psychological 
influences emanating from the father.® The scope of the prob- 
lem has been widened by the researches of my pupil, Dr. Emma 
Fiirst, on the similarity of reaction-type within families.® She 
conducted association tests on lOO persons coming from 24 
families. From this extensive material, so far only the results for 
nine families and 37 persons (all uneducated) have been worked 
out and publish^. But the calculations already permit some 
valuable conclusions. The associations were classified on the 
Kraepelin-Aschaffenburg scheme as simplified and modified by 
me, and the difference was then calculated between each group 
of qualities in a given subject and the corresponding group in 
every other subject. We thus get mean figures of the differences 
in reaction-type. 


Non-related men 5.9 

Non-related women 6.0 

Related men 4.1 

Related women 5.8 


Relatives, especially if they are women, therefore have on 
average a similar reaction-type. This means that the psychologi- 
cal attitude of relatives differs but slightly. Examination of the 
various relationships yielded the following results: 

The mean difference for husband and wife amounts to 4 - 7 %* 
. dispersion value for this mean figure is 3.7, which is 
high, indicating that the mean of 4.7 is composed of a very wide 
range of figures; there are married couples with great similarity 
6 q 8 *‘^®<^ion-type and others with less. 

n the whole, fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, stand 
closer together: 


Difference for fathers and sons: 3.1 

Difference for mothers and daughters: 3.0 


particularly in an analpi* 

ness of ihl • Dr. Oito Gross, have impressed upon me the sound- 

on F.milUI ■» 

Re.ct.on Tn.. ,„ons Unedoc.ed Po™n.- .go,). 
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life will have to overcome the obstacles of her family milieu; if 
she does not, she will succumb to the fate to which her attitude 
predisposes her. 

70 * Clearly such a fate has many possibilities. The glossing over 
of the family problem and the development of the negative of 
the parental character may take place deep within, unnoticed 
by anyone, in the form of inhibitions and conflicts which she 
herself does not undentand. Or, as she grows up, she will come 
into conflict with the world of actualities, fitting in nowhere, 
until one stroke of fate after another gradually opens her e)’es 
to her o^vn infantile, unadapted qualities. The source of the 
infantile disturbance of adaptation is naturally the emotional 
relation to the parents. It is a kind of psychic contagion, caused, 
as we know, not by logical truths but by affects and their physi- 
cal manifestations.*^ In the most formative period between the 
first and fifth year all the essential characteristics, which fit ex- 
actly into the parental mould, are already developed, for experi- 
ence teaches us that the first signs ** of the later conflict between 
the parental constellation and the individual’s longing for inde- 
pendence occur as a rule before the fifth year. 

7o» I would like to show, with the help of a few case-histories, 
how the parental constellation hinders the child’s adaptation.** 


Case / 


70s 


A well-preserved woman of 55, dressed poorly but carefully, 
with a certain elegance, in black; hair carefully arranged; a 
polite, rather affected manner, fastidious in speech, devout. The 
patient might be the wife of a minor official or shopkeeper. She 
informed me, blushing and dropping her eyes, that she was the 
divorced wife of a common peasant. She had come to the clinic 
on account of depression, night terrors, palpitations, and neri’- 
ous twitches in the arms-typical features of a mild climacteric 
the picture, the patient added that she 
suttered from severe anxiety-dreams; some man was pursuing 
her, wld animals attacked her, and so on. 


.^o£ mentale (1904), ch. 6. 


8[Orig„- It must suffice to 


struggle between repression and libido (Freud) • • •] 


present only the chief events, i.c. 


those of sexii^’* 7 'l 
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but live out a faithful copy of the milieu of her early youth. 
The exacerbation of sexuality at tlie climacteric led to an even 
worse edition of the father-substitute, thanks to which she was 
cheated out of the late blossoming of her sexuality. The neu- 
rosis reveals, flickering under the repression, the eroticism of 
the aging woman who still wants to please (affectation).” 


Case 2 


707 A man of thirty-four, of small build, with a clever, kindly 
expression. He was easily embarrassed, blushed often. He had 
come for treatment on account of “nervousness.” He said he 
was very irritable, readily fatigued, had nervous stomach-trou- 
ble, was often so deeply depressed that he sometimes thought 
of suicide. 

708 Before coming to me for treatment he had sent me a circum- 
stantial autobiography, or rather a history of his illness, in order 
to prepare me for his visit. His story began: “My father tvas a 
very big and strong man.” This sentence awakened my curiosity; 
I turned over a page and there read: “When I was fifteen a big 
lad of nineteen took me into a wood and indecently assaulted 
me.” 


7®9 The numerous gaps in the patient’s story induced me to ob- 
tain a more exact anamnesis from him, tvhich led to the follow- 
mg disclosures: The patient ivas the youngest of three brothers. 

is father, a big, red-haired man, was formerly a soldier in the 
Swiss Guard at the Vatican; later he became a policeman. He 
was a stern, gruff old soldier, who brought up his sons with mill* 
^ry discipline; he issued commands, did not call them by name, 
but whistled for them. He had spent his youth in Rome, and 
during his gay life there had contracted syphilis, from the con- 
sequences of which he still suffered in old age. He was fond of 
talking about his adventures in early life. His eldest son (con- 
^ ° patient) svas exactly like him, a big. 

g man with red hair. The mother was an ailing svoman, 
prematurely aged. Exhausted and tired of life, she died at forty 
^ patient was eight years old. He preserved a tender and 
beaunful memory of his mother. 

” IOng„- ... but dares not acknowledge her sexuality.] 
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woman did die in childbed, but the orphanage interfered 
allowed him only one child. So now he had a child but no family, 
and naturally could not bring it up by himself. He thus came to 
think of marrying. But as he had never yet fallen in love with 
a girl he was in great perplexity. 

7>S It then occurred to him that his elder brother was divorced 
from his wife, and he resolved to marry her. He ivTOte to her 
in Paris, saying what he intended. She was seventeen years older 
than he, but not averse to his plan. She invited him to come to 
Paris to talk matters over. But on the eve of the journey fate 
'ivilled that he should run an iron nail into his foot, so that he 
could not travel. After a while, when the w’ound w’as healed, 
he went to Paris and found that he had imagined his sister-in- 
law, now his fiancee, to be younger and prettier than she really 
w’as. The wedding took place, however, and three months later 
the first coitus, on his wife's initiative. He himself had no desire 
for it. They brought up the child together, he in the Swiss and 
she in the Parisian fashion, as she was a French woman. At the 
age of nine the child ivas run over and killed by a cycUsL The 
patient then felt very lonely and dismal at home. He proposed 
to his wife that they should adopt a young girl, whereupon she 
broke out into a fury of jealousy. Then, for the first time in his 
life, he fell in love with a young girl, and simultaneously die 
neurosis started with deep depression and nervous exhaustion, 
for meanwhile his life at home had become a hell. 

7*4 ^ My su^estion that he should separate from his wife was dis- 

missed out of hand, on the ground that he could not take it 
upon himself to make the old woman unhappy on his account. 
He obviously preferred to go on being tormented, for the mem- 
ones of his youth seemed to him more precious than any present 
joys. 


7*5 This patient, too. moved all through his life in the magic 
arcle of the family constellation. The strongest and most fateful 
factor was the relationship to the father; its masochistic-homo- 
sexual colouring is clearly apparent in everything he did. Ev^ 
me unfortunate marriage ^v^s determined by the father, for me 
patient mamed the divorced wife of his elder brother, whu* 
amounted to marrying hU mother. At the same time, his wife 
the mother-substitute for the woman who died in childbed. 
1 he neurosis set in the moment the libido was withdrawn from 
3*0 
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began to read them, until she came to the place where it said 
that people who sivore would go to hell. Then great fear and 
terror fell upon her; she covered herself with reproaches, she 
ought to have stopped her father's swearing and deser\'ed to be 
punished for her negligence. She would die and would be con- 
demned to hell. From that hour she was filled with sorrow, grew 
moody, tormented her husband with her obsessive ideas, and 
shunned all joy and conviviality. 

7>9 The patient’s life-history was as follows: She was the young- 
est of five brothers and sisters and had always been her father’s 
favourite. Her father gave her everything she ^^ranted if he p'K- 
sibly could. If she wanted a new dress and her mother refused 
it, she could be sure her father w'ould bring her one next time 
he went to to^vn. Her mother died rather early. At t%venty-four 
she married the man of her choice, against her father’s w’ishes. 
The father flatly disapproved of her choice although he had 
nothing particular against the man. After the wedding she inade 
her father come and live with them. That seemed the obvious 
thing, she said, since the others had never suggested having him 
■with them. He was, as a matter of fact, a quarrelsome, foul- 
mouthed old drunkard. Husband and father-in-law, as m^y 
easily be imagined, did not get on at all. There w*ere endless 
squabbles and altercations, in spite of which the patient would 
ahrays dutifully fetch drink for her father from the inn. All the 


s^e, she admitted her husband \vzs right. He rvas a good, 
tient fellow with only one failing; he did not obey her father 
enough. She found that incomprehensible, and would rather 
have seen her husband knuckle under to her father. When all s 
said and done, a father is still a father. In the frequent quarrels 
she always took her father’s part. But she had nothing to say 
against her husband, and he tvas usually right in his protests, 
but even so one must stand by one’s father. 

u seem to her that she had sinned against her 

tathCT by marrying against hk -will, and she often felt, after one 
ot these incessant -wrangles, that her love for her husband had 
died. And since her father’s death it was impossible to love him 
any more,^ for his disobedience had usually been the cause of 
T^- ^ and sivearing. At one time the 

Kllmg had become too much tor the husband, and he induced 
his mfe to find a room for her father elsewhere, where he lived 
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constellation kept them from using it. That appears with quite 
remarkable clearness in this patient’s life-story. The fathers 
authority is never even questioned. It makes not the least differ- 
ence to her that he was a quarrelsome old dninkard, the obvious 
cause of all the bickering and dissension; on the contrary, her 
husband must bow down before this bogey, and finally our 
tient even comes to regret that her father did not succeed in 
completely destroying her life’s happiness. So now she sets about 
destroying it herself, through her neurosis, which forces on her 
the wish to die so that she may go to hell— whither, be it noted, 
her father has already betaken himself. 

727 If ever we are disposed to see some demonic power at work 
controlling mortal destiny, surely we can see it here in these 
melancholy, silent tragedies working themselves out, slowly and 
agonizingly, in the sick souls of our neurotics. Some, step by 
step, continually struggling against the unseen powers, do free 
themselves from the clutches of the demon who drives his un- 
suspecting victims from one cruel fatality to another; others rise 
up and win to freedom, only to be dragged back later to the old 
pa^, caught in the noose of the neurosis. You cannot even 
maintain that these unhappy people are always neurotics or 
“degenerates.” If we normal people examine our lives, we too 
perceive how a mighty hand guides us without fail to our des- 
tiny, and not always is this hand a kindly one.” Often we call 
it the hand of God or of the devil, ^thereby expressing, uncon- 
sciously but correctly, a highly important psychological fact, 
that the power which shapes the life of the psyche has the char- 
acter of an autonomous personality. At all events it is felt as 
such, so that today in common speech, just as in ancient times, 
the source of any such destiny appears as a daemon, as a good or 
evil spirit. 

psychanalytic jundpoint . . .] 

Throughout we believe ourselves to be the masters of our deeds. But review- 
g our lives, and chiefly taking our misfortunes and their consequences 
consideration, we often cannot account lor our doing this act and omitting tna . 
fflakmg it appear as if our steps had been guided by a power foreign to os. There- 
fore Shakespeare says: 

Fate show thy force: ourselves we do not owe; 

“ decreed must be, and be this so!’ " 

"0“ Apparent Design in the Fate of the Individual." 
and ParaUpomcTUi (trans. by Irvine, p *6), 
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in some degree “possessed” by his specificnlly human preforma- 
tion, he is held fast and fascinated by it and exercises the same 
influence on others without being conscious of what he is doing. 
The danger is just this unconscious identity with tlie archetype: 
not only does it exert a dominating influence on the child by 
suggestion, it also causes tlic same unconsciousness in the child, 
so that it succumbs to the influence from outside and at the 
same time cannot oppose it from within. The more a father 
identifies with the archetype, the more unconscious and irre- 
sponsible, indeed psychotic, both he and his child will be. In 
the case we have discussed, it is almost a matter of “folic i 
deux.”) 

730 In our case, it is quite obvious what the father was doing, 
and why he ivanted to marry his daughter to this brutish crea- 
ture; he wanted to keep her with him and make her his slase 
for ever. “What he did is but a crass exaggeration of what is done 
by thousands of so<alled respectable, educated parents, who 
nevertheless pride themselves on their progressive viesvs. The 
fathers who criticize every sign of emotional independence in 
their children, who fondle their daughters with ill-concealed 
eroticism and tyrannize over their feelings, who keep their sow 
on a leash or force them into a profession and finally into a ' suit- 
able” marriage, the mothers who even in the cradle excite their 
children with unhealthy tenderness, who later make them into 
slasish puppets and then at last ruin their love-life out of jeal- 
ousy: they all act no differently in principle from this stupid, 
boorish peasant, {They do not know’ what they are doing, and 
they do not know that by succumbing to the compulsion they 
pass it on to their children and make them slaves of their parents 
and of the unconscious as well. Such children mil long continue 
to live out the curse laid on them by their parents, even when 


[Ong„. , . . for rjjg infantile conslellalion has protided 

niaterial for the religions in the course of the millennia. 
lAll this a not to say that we should cast the blame for original sin upon ov 
A sensitive child, whose sympathies are only too quick to rcfiect in ^ 
parents, bears the blame for his fate in his own eba ^ 


acter. But, as our last 


, ease shows, this is not always so. for the parents can . 
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I took the boy aside and asked him about his dreams. Ver)’ 
often he dreamt of a black snake that wanted to bile his face. 
Then he would cry out, and his mother had to come to him 
from the next room and stay by his bedside. 

; In the evening he would go quietly to bed. But •when falling 
asleep it seemed to him that a wicked black man with a sword 
or a gun was lying on his bed, a tall thin man who wanted to 
kill him. The parents slept in the next room. The boy 
dreamt that something dreadful tvas going on in there, as » 
there were great black snakes or evil men who wanted to kill 
Mama. Then he would cry out, and Mama came to comfort 
him. Every time he wet his bed he called his mother, ''vho 
would then have to change the bedclothes. 

4 The father rsas a tall thin man. Every morning he stood 
naked at the wash-stand in full view of the boy, to perform a 
thorough ablution. The boy also told me that at night he often 
started up from sleep at the sound of strange noises in the next 
room; then he was always horribly afraid that something dread- 
ful was going on in there, a struggle of some kind, but his 
mother would quiet him and say it was nothing. 

>5 It is not difficult to sec what was happening in the next room* 
It is equally easy to understand the boy’s aim in calling out for 
his mother: he V'as jealous and was separating her from th^ 
father. He did this also in the daytime whenever he saw In* 
father caressing her. Thus far the boy "was simply the fathers 
rival for his mother’s love. 

But now comes the fact that the snake and the wicked man 
threaten him as well: the same thing happens to him as h3j> 
pens to his mother in the next room. To that extent he idenu- 
fies svith his mother and thus puts himself in a similar relation- 
ship to the father. This is due to his homosexual componerit. 
which feels feminine towards the father. (The bed-wetting h 
this case a substitute for sexuality. Pressure of urine in dreams 
and also in the waking state is often an expression of some other 
pressure, for instance of fear, expectation, suppressed excite- 
ment, inability to speak, the need to express an unconsdous 
content, etc In our case the substitute for sexuality has the sig- 
niOcance of a premature masculinity which is meant to compel 
sate the inferiority of the child. 

7S7 (Although I do not intend to go into the ps)'chology ot 
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archetypally preformed mechanisms for the development of 
consciousness.) 

739 What we see enacted on the stage of tvorld-history happens 
also in the individual. The child is guided by the power of the 
parents as by a higher destiny. But as he grows up, the struggle 
between his infantile attitude and his increasing consciousness 
begins. The parental influence, dating from tlie early infantile 
period, is repressed and sinks into the unconscious, but is 
not eliminated; by invisible threads it directs the apparently 
individual workings of the maturing mind. Like everything 
that has fallen into the unconscious, the infantile situation still 
sends up dim, premonitory feelings, feelings of being secretly 
guided by othenvorldly influences. (Normally these feelings are 
not referred back to the father, but to a positive or negative 

21 [Orig.: The intaatile attitude, it is evident, is nothing but infantile sexuahty. 
If we now survey all the far-reaching possibilities of the infantile constellation, 
we are obliged to say that in essence our life's fate is identical u/ith the fait 
our jexuafity. If Freud and hts school devote themselves first and fercinost to 
tracing out the individual's sexuality, it is ceruinly not in order to exdte piquant 
sensations but to gain a deeper insight into the driving forces that deteimloe ih* 
Individual's fate. In this we are not saying too much, but rather underiUtinS 
the ease. For, when we strip off the veils shrouding the problems of individual 
destiny, we at once widen our field of vision from the history of the indiddual 
to the history of nations. We can take a look, first of all. at the history of rclipen. 
at the history of the fantasy systems of whole peoples and epochs. *1116 religion 
of the Old Testament exalted the paterfamilias into the Jehovah of the J^- 
whom the people had to obey in fear and dread. The patriarchs were a stepping' 
stone to the Deity. The neurotic fear in Judaism, an imperfect or at any rate 
unsuccessful attempt at sublimation by a still too barbarous people, gave rise to 
the excessive severity of Mosaic law, the compubive ceremonial of the neurotic. 
Only the prophets were able to free themselves from it; for them the identifio 
lion with Jehovah, complete sublimation, was successful. They became we 
fathers of the people. Christ, the fulfiller of their prophecies, put an end to thu 
fear of God and Uughi mankind that the true relation to the Deity b love. Thu* 
he destroyed the compubive ceremonial of the law and was himself the exponent 
of the personal loving relationship to God. Later, the imperfect sublimations o 
the Christian Mass resulted once again in the ceremonial of the Church, fw® 
which only those of the numerous sainu and reformers who were really capabW 
of subUmation were able to break bee. Not without cause, therefore, does 
theology speak of the liberating effect of "inncT" or "personal" experience^ 
always the ardour of love transmutes fear and compubion into a higher, beti 
type of feelmg. 

freud, ZetUekrift fur Religionspsyehologie (1907)] P'®* 

Observe AOS and Religious Piaa:ces."-L).Toa5.] 
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Other, she chooses a husband who dies on the wedding-night. It 
is the evil spirit Asmodeus, by whom she is persecuted, that kills 
these men. She prays to Yahwch to let her die rather than suffer 
this shame again, for she is despised even by her father’s maid- 
servants. The eighth bridegroom, her cousin Tobias, the son of 
Tobit, is sent to her by God. He too is led into the bridal cham- 
ber. Then old Raguel, who had only pretended to go to bed, 
goes out and thoughtfully digs his son-in-law's grave, and in the 
morning sends a maid to the bridal chamber to make sure that 
he is dead. But this time Asmodeus’ role is played out, for 
Tobias is alive. 

(The story shows father Raguel in his two roles, as the in- 
consolable father of the bride and the provident digger of his 
son-in-law’s grave. Humanly speaking he seems beyond re- 
proach, and it is highly probable that he was. But there is still 
the evil spirit Asmodeus and his presence needs explaining. If 
we suspect old Raguel personally of playing a double role, this 
malicious insinuation would apply only to his sentiments; there 
is no evidence that he committed murder. These mcked deetb 
transcend the old man’s daughter-complex as well as Saras 
father-complex, for which reason the legend fittingly ascribes 
them to a demon. Asmodeus plays the role of a jealous father 
who will not give up his beloved daughter and only relents 
when he remembers his orvn positive aspect, and in that capacity 
at last gives Sara a pleasing bridegroom. He, significantly 
enough, is the eighth: the last and highest stage."* Asmodeus 
stands for the negative aspect of the father archetype, for the 
archetype is the genius and daemon of the personal human 
being, "the god of human nature, changeful of countenance, 
■white and black.” The legend offers a psychologically correct 
pplanation: it does not attribute superhuman evil to Raguel. 
It distinguishes between man and daemon, just as psychology 
must distinguish between what the human individual is and 
can do and what must be ascribed to the congenital, instinctual 
system, which the individual has not made but finds within him- 
\Ve would be doing the gravest injustice to Raguel if we held 
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INTRODUCTION TO KRANEFELDT'S 
"SECRET WAYS OF THE MIND" » 


745 At the present time, one can weii say, it is still qnite impos- 
sible to draw up a comprehensive and hence a proper picture of 
all that commonly goes by the much abused name “psycho- 
analysis.” What the layman usually understands by “psycho- 
analysis"— a medical dissection of the soul for the purpose of 
disclosing hidden causes and connections— touches only a small 
part of the phenomena in question. Even if we regard psycho- 
analysis from a wider angle— in agreement with Freud’s concep- 
tion of it— as essentially a medical instrument for the cure of 
neurosis, this broader point of view still does not exhaust the 
nature of the subject. Above all, psychoanalysis in the strictly 
Freudian sense is not only a therapeutic method but a psycho- 
logical theory, which does not confine itself in the least to the 
neuroses and to psychopathology in general but attempts also 
to bring within its province the normal phenomenon of the 
dream and, besides this, wide areas of the humane sciences, of 
literature and the creative arts, as well as biography, mythology, 
folklore, comparative religion, and philosophy. 

746 It is a somewhat curious fact in the history of science— but 
one that is in keeping with the peculiar nature of the psycho- 
analytic movement— that Freud, the creator of psychoanalysis 
(in the narrower sense), insists on identifying the method with 
his sexual theory, thus placing upon it the stamp of dogmatism. 
This declaration of “scientific” infallibility caused me, at the 
time, to break with Freud, for to me dogma and science are 
incommensurable quantities which damage one another by 
mutual contamination. Dogma as a factor in religion is of ines- 

1 [Originally published in W. M. Kranefeldt’s Die Psychoanalyie (Berlin and 
Leiprig, 1930). Translated by Ralph M. Eaton in the English version of the 
volume. Secret Ways of the Mind (New York, 1932; London, 1934). The present 
translation is of the original, but reference was made to the Eaton version. 
~'£srrou ] 
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timable value precisely because of its absolute standpoint. But 
when science dispenses witli criticism and scepticism it degener- 
ates into a sickly hot-house plant. One of the elements necessary 
to science is extreme uncertainty. Whenever science inclines 
totvards dogma and shows a tendency to be impatient and fanati- 
cal. it is concealing a doubt which in all probability is justified 
and explaining away an uncertainty which is only too well 
founded. 

747 I eraphasiae this vnfonunate stats of affairs not because I 
want to make a critical attack on Freud's theories, but rather 
to point out to the unbiased reader the significant fact that 
Freudian psychoanalysis, apart from being a scientific endeavour 
and a scientific achievement, is a psychic symptom which has 
proved to be more powerful than the analytical art of the master 
himself. As Maylan's book on "Freud’s tragic complex"* has 
shotvn, it svould not be at all dilficuU to derive Freud’s tendency 
to dogmatire from the premises of his osvn personal psychology 
—indeed, he taught this trick to his disciples and practised it 
more or less successfully himseJf-but I do not wish to turn his 
otm xveapons against him. In the end no one can completely 
outgrow his penonal limitations: everyone is more or less im- 
prisoned by them— especially when he practises psychology. 

748 I find these technical defects uninteresting and believe it is 
dangerous to lay too much stress on them, as it diverts attention 
from the one important fact: that even the loftiest mind is most 
limited and dependent just at the point where it seems to be 
freest. In my estimation the creative spirit in man is not his 
personality at all but rather a sign or symptom of a contem- 
porary movement of thought. His personality is important only 
as the mouthpiece of a conviction arising out of an unconscious, 
collective background— a conviction that robs him of his free- 
dom, forces him to sacrifice himself and to make mistakes which 
he should criticize mercilessly in others. Freud is borne along 
by a particular current of thought which can be traced back to 
the Reformation. Gradually it freed itself from innumerable 
veils and disguises, and it is now turning into the kind of py- 
chology which Nietzsche foresarv with prophetic insight-the djs- 
covery of the psyche as a nerv fact. Some day we shall be able to 

S[rreudi Iraguc/ier Komplex: Einr Artalyse der Ps}ehoanalyie {»g!9).-Ei>rro« 1 
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see by what tortuous paths modem psychology has made its way 
from the ding)* laboratories of the aldicmists, via mesmerism 
and magnetism (Kcmer, Ennemoser, Eschimaycr, Baader, Pas* 
savant, and otliers), to the philosophical anticipations of Scho* 
penhauer, Carus, and von Hartmann; and how, from the native 
soil of ever)’day experience in Li^bcault and, still earlier, in 
Quimby (the spiritual father of Christian Science),* it finally 
reached Freud through the teachings of the French hypnotists. 
This current of ideas flowed together from many obscure 
sources, gaining rapidly in strength in the nineteenth century 
and winning many adherents, amongst whom Freud is not an 
isolated figure. 

What is designated today by the catchword "psychoanal^'sis" 
is not in reality a uniform thing, but comprises in itself many 
different aspects of the great ps)*chological problem of our age. 
"Wliether or not the public at large is conscious of this problem 
does not alter the fact of its existence. In our time the ps)'che has 
become something of a problem for everyone. Ps}*chology has 
acquired a potver of attraction which is really astounding. It 
explains the surprising, world-wide spread of Freudian psycho- 
analysis, which has had a success comparable only to that of 
Christian Science, theosophy, and anihroposophy— comparable 
not only in its success but also in its essence, for Freud’s dogma- 
tism comes very close to the attitude of religious conviction that 
chararterfres these movements. Moreover, all four movements 
are decidedly psychological. 'When we add to this the almost un- 
believable rise of occultism in every form in all civilized parts 
of the Western world, we begin to gel a picture of this current 
of thought, everywhere a little taboo yet nonetheless compelling. 
Similarly, modem medicine shows significant leanings totvards 
the spirit of Paracelsus, and is becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of the psyche in somatic diseases. Even the tra- 
ditionalism of criminal law is beginning to yield to the claims 
of psychology, as can see from the suspension of sentences 
and the more and more frequent practice of calling in psycho- 
logical experts. 

750 So much for the positive aspects of this psychological move- 

3 [Phineas Parkhunt Quimby (1802-66). American hypnotist and mental healer, 
consulted by Mary Baker Eddy, whose ideas he is thought to base infiuenced. 
— Eorroas.] 
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ment. But these aspects are balanced on the other side by equally 
characteristic negative ones. Already at the time of the Reforma- 
tton the conscious mind had begun to break away from the meta- 
physical certainties of the Gothic age, and this separation be- 
came more acute and ^videspread with every passing century. At 
the beginning of Che eighteenth century the world sasv the truths 
of Christianity publicly dethroned for the first time, and at the 
beginning of the twentieth the government of one of the largest 
countries on earth is making every effort to stamp out the Chris- 
tian faith as if it were a disease. Meanwhile, the intellect of the 
svhite man as a whole has outgrown the authority of Catholic 
dogma, and Protestantism has succeeded in splitting itself into 
more than four hundred denominations through the most trivial 
quibbles. These are obvious negative aspects, and they explain 
why people increasingly flock to any movement from svhich they 
expect a helpful truth to come. 

75‘ Religions are the great healing-s^tems for the ills of the souL 

Neuroses and similar illnesses arise, one and all, from psychic 
complications. But once a dogma is disputed and questioned, it 
has lost its healing power. A person who no longer believes that 
a God ivho knoivs suffering ivill have mercy on him, will help 
and comfort him and give his life a meaning, is sveak and a prey 
to his own weakness and becomes neurotic. The innumerable 
pathological elements in the population constitute one of the 
most powerful factors that lend support to the psychological 
tendencies of our time. 

75* Another and by no means unimportant contingent is formed 
by all those who, after a period of belief in authority, have 
arvakened tvith a kind of resentment and find a satisfaction 
mixed with self-torture in advocating a soolled new truth 
which is destructive of their old, still-smouldering convictions. 
Such people can never keep their mouths shut and, because of 
the weakness of their conviction and their fear of isolation, must 
ahrays flock together in proselytizing ban^. thus at least mak- 
ing up in quantity for their doubtful quality. 

755 Finally, there are those who are earnestly scarcliing for some- 

thing, who are thoroughly convinced that the soul is the seat of 
all psychic sufferings and at the same time the dwelling-place of 
all the healing truths tliat have wer been announced as glad 
tidings to suffering humanity. From the soul come the most 
3*7 
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senseless conflicts, yet ^ve also look to it for a solution or at least 
a valid answer to the tormenting question; why? 

754 One does not have to be neurotic to feel the need of healing, 
and this need exists even in people who deny with the deepest 
conviction that any such healing is possible. In a weak moment 
they cannot help glancing inquisitively into a book on psychol- 
ogy, even if only to find a recipe for adroitly bringing a refrac- 
tory marriage partner to reason. 

755 These entirely different interests on the part of the public 
are reflected in the variations on the theme of "psychoanalysis.” 
The Adlerian school, which grew up side by side with Freud, 
lays particular stress on the social aspect of the psychic problem 
and, accordingly, has differentiated itself more and more into a 
system of social education. It denies, not only in theory but in 
practice, all the essentially Freudian elements of psychoanalysis, 
so much so that iviih the exception of a feiv theoretical princi- 
ples the original points of contact with the Freudian school are 
almost unrecognizable. For this reason Adler’s "individual psy- 
chology” can no longer be included in the concept of "psycho- 
analysis." It is an independent system of ps>-chology, the expres- 
sion of a different temperament and a wholly different viesv of 
the world. 

756 No one who is interested in "psychoanalysis” and who wants 
to get anything like an adequate surv’cy of the whole field of 
modem psychiatry should fail to study the ivritings of Adler. 
He will find them extremely stimulating, and in addition he 
ivill make the valuable discovery that exactly the same case of 
neurosis can be explained in an equally convincing way from 
the standpoint of Freud or of Adler, despite the fact that the 
two methods of explanation seem diametrically opposed to one 
another. But things that fall hopelessly apart in theory lie close 
together without contradiction in the paradoxical soul of man: 
every human being has a power instinct as well as a sexual in- 
stincL Consequently, he displays both of these psychologies, and 
every psychic impulse in him has subtle overtones coming from 
the one side as much as the other. 

757 Since it has not been established how many primary instincts 
exist in man or in animals, the possibility at once arises that an 
ingenious mind might discover a few more psychologies, appar- 
ently contradicting all the rest and yet productive of highly 
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snusfaciory explanations. But these discoveries are not jmt a sim- 
ple matter of sitting dotvTi and et’olving a new psydiological sys- 
tem out of, shall we say, the artistic impulse. Neither Freud’s 
nor Adlers psychology came into existence in this ivay. Rather, 
.IS if they wen fated by an inner necessity, both investi^tors 
confessed their ruling principle, putting on record their osvn 
person.”}! psycholog)' and hence also their way of observing ocher 
people. This is a question of deep experience and not an intel- 
lectual conjuring-trick. One could wish that there svere more 
confessions of this sort; they rvould give us a more complete 
picture of the psjrhe's potentialiti«. 

“5® My otvn vicu”s and the school I have founded are equally 
psydiological, and arc therefore subject to the same limitations 
and criticisms that I have allowed m)'self to urge against these 
other pS)'chologists. So far as I myself can pass judgment on my 
o^m point of vietv, it dilTers from the psychologies discussed 
above in this respect, that it is not monistic but, if anything, 
dualisiic, being based on the principle of opposites, and pos- 
sibly pluralistic, since it tecognircs a multiplicity of relatively 
autonomous psychic complexes. 

?59 It u'ill be seen that I hat'e deduced a tlieory from the fact 
tliat contradictory and yet satisfactory explanations are possible. 
Unlike Freud and Adler, whose principles of explanation arc 
essentially reductive and always return to the infantile condi- 
tions that limit human nature, I lay more stress on a construc- 
tive or synthetic e-xplan-ition, in acknowledgment of the fact 
that tomorrow is of more practical importance than yesterday, 
and that the Whence is less essential than the Whither. For all 
my respect for history, it seems to me that no insight into the 
past and no re-experiencing of pathogenic reminiscences— how- 
ever powerful it may be— is as effective in freeing man from the 
grip of the past as the constructitm of something nesv. I am of 
course very tvell aware that, without insight into the past and 
without an integration of significant memories that have been 
lost, nothing new and viable can be created. But I consider Jt 
a waste of time and a misleading prejudice to rummage in the 
past for the alleged specific causes of illness; for neuroses, no 
matter what the original circumstances from which they amse. 
are conditioned and maintained by a wong attitude svhich is 
present all the time and which, once it is recognized, must be 
3*9 
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corrected noiu and not in the early period oi infancy. Nor is it 
enough merely to bring the causes into consciousness, for the 
cure of neurosis is, in the last analysis, a moral problem and not 
the magic effect of rehearsing old memories. 

760 My views differ further from those of Freud and Adler in 
that I give an essentially different value to the unconscious. 
Freud, who attributes an infinitely more important role to the 
unconscious than Adler (this school allows it to disappear com- 
pletely into the background), has a more religious temperament 
than Adler and for this reason he naturally concedes an autono- 
mous, if negative, function to the psychic non-ego. In this re- 
spect 1 go several steps further than Freud. For me the uncon- 
scious is not just a receptacle for all unclean spirits and other 
odious legacies from the dead past— such as, for instance, that 
deposit of centuries of public opinion which constitutes Freud’s 
"superego.” It is in very truth the eternally living, creative, 
germinal layer in, each of us, and though it may make use of 
age-old symbolical images it nevertheless intends them to be 
understood in a new way. Naturally a new meaning does not 
come ready-made out of the unconscious, like Pallas Athene 
springing fully-armed from the head of leus; a living eSetl is 
achieved only when the products of the unconscious are brought 
into serious relationship with the conscious mind. 

761 In order to interpret the products of the unconscious, I also 
found it necessary to give a quite different reading to dreams 
and fantasies. I did not reduce them to personal factors, as 
Freud does, but— and thk seemed indicated by their very na- 
ture— I compared them with the symbols from mythology 
and the history of religion, in order to discover the meaning 
they were trying to express. This method did in fact yield ex- 
tremely interesting results, not least because it permitted an 
entirely new reading of dreams and fantasies, thus making it 
possible to unite the othenvise incompatible and archaic tend- 
encies of the unconscious with the conscious personality. This 
union had long seemed to me the end to strive for, because neu- 
rotics (and many normal people, too) suffer at bottom from a 
dissociation between conscious and unconscious. As the uncon- 
scious contains not only the sources of instinct and the whole 
prehistoric nature of man right dotvn to the animal level, but 
also, along with these, the creative seeds of the future and the 
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possibly be approached through a mere psychology oE instinct. 
I can only gaze with wonder and awe at the depths and heights 
oE our psychic nature. Its non-spatial universe conceals an un- 
told abundance oE images which have accumulated over mil- 
lions o£ years o£ living development and become fixed in the 
organism. My consciousness is like an eye that penetrates to the 
most distant spaces, yet it is the psychic non-ego that fills them 
with non-spatial images. And these images are not pale shadotvs, 
but tremendously powerEul psychic fectors. The most we may 
be able to do is misunderstand them, but we can never rob them 
oE their power by denying them. Beside this picture I would 
like to place the spectacle oE the starry heavens at night, for the 
only equivaleni oE the universe within is the universe vnthout; 
and just as I reach this world through the medium of the body, 
so I reach that world through the medium of the psyche. 

765 Thus I cannot regret the complications introduced into psy- 
chology by my own contributions, for scientists have always de- 
ceived themselves very thoroughly when they thought they had 
discovered how simple things are. 

766 In this introduction I hope I have conveyed to the reader that 
the psychological endeavours summed up in the layman’s idea 
o£ “psychoanalysis" ramify very much further historically, so- 
cially, and philosophically than the term indicates. It may also 
become clear that the field of research presented in this book is 
far from being a distinct, easily delimited territory. On the 
contrary it is a gro;nng science, which is only just beginning to 
leave its medical cradle and become a psychology of human 
nature. 

767 The exposition that now’ follows is not intended to describe 
the ^vhole range of present-day psychological problems. It con- 
fines itself to sun'eying the beginnings of modem psychology 
and the elementary problems -which fall chiefly rvithin the prov- 
ince of the physician. I have included in my introduction a 
number of ^vider considerations so as to give the reader a more 
general orientation. 
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comes from him comes, ultimately, from the stuff of the ivorld 
itself, just as the rarest and strangest organism is none the less 
supported and nourished by the earth 'vvhich is common to all. 
It is precisely the most subjective ideas which, being closest to 
nature and to our otvn essence, deserve to be called the truest. 
But: "What is truth?" 

77 ‘ For the purposes of psychology, I think it best to abandon 
the notion that we are today in anything like a position to make 
statements about the nature of the psyche that are "true” or 
“correct." The best that we can achieve is true expression. By 
true expression I mean an open avowal and detailed presenta- 
tion of everything that is subjectively observed. One person 
will stress the forms into which he can work this material, and 
will therefore believe that he is the creator of what he finds 
within himself. Another will lay most weight on what is ob- 
served; he will therefore speak of it as a phenomenon, while 
remaining conscious of his own receptive attitude. The truth 
probably lies between the two: true expression consists in giving 
form to what is obseiv'ed. 

77* The modem psychologist, however ambitious, can hardly 
claim to have achieved more than this. Our psychology is the 
more or less successfully formulated confession of a few indi- 
viduals, and so far as each of them conforms more or less to a 
t^pe, his confession can be accepted as a fairly valid description 
of a large number of people. And since those who conform to 
other types none the less belong to the human species, we may 
conclude that this description applies, though less fully, to them 
too. What Freud has to say about sexuality, infantile pleasure, 
and their conflict with the "reality principle," as well as what 
he says about incest and the like, can be taken as the truest ex- 
pression of his penonal psychology. It is the successful formula- 
tion of what he himself subjectively observed. I am no opponent 
of Freud’s; I am merely presented in that light by his o^m 
short-sightedness and that of his pupils. No experienced psy- 
chiatrist can deny having met with dozens of cases ivhose psy- 
chology answers in all essentials to that of Freud. By his own 
subjective confession, Freud has assisted at the birth of a great 
iniih about man. He has devoted his life and strength to the 
construction of a psychology which is a formulation of his osvn 
being. 
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tells me. All too easily does self-criticism poison one’s naivet6, 
that priceless possession, or rather gift, which no creative per- 
son can do without. At any rate, philosophical criticism has 
helped me to see that every psychology— my own included— has 
the character of a subjective confession. And yet I must prevent 
my critical powers from destroying my creativeness. I know ^vell 
enough that every word I utter carries rvith it something of my- 
self— of my special and unique self with its particular history 
and its own particular world. Even when I deal with empirical 
data I am necessarily speaking about myself. But it is only by 
accepting this as inevitable that I can serve the cause of man’s 
knowledge of man— the cause which Freud also wished to serve 
and which, in spite of everything, he has served. Knowledge 
rests not upon truth alone, but upon error also. 

775 It is perhaps here, where the question arises of recognizing 
that every psychology which is the work of one man is subjec- 
tively coloured, that the line between Freud and myself is most 
sharply drawn. 

776 A further difference seems to me to consist in this, that I try 
to free myself from all unconscious and therefore uncriticized 
assumptions about the world in general. I say "I try,” for who 
can be sure that he has freed himself from all of his unconscious 
assumptions? I try to save myself from at least the crassest preju- 
dices, and am therefore disposed to recognize all manner of 
gods provided only that they are active in the human psyche. I 
do not doubt that the natural instincts or drives are forces of 
propulsion in psychic life, whether we call them sexuality or 
the will to power; but neither do I doubt that these instincts 
come into collision with the spirit, for they are continually col- 
liding with something, and why should not this something be 
called “spirit"? I am far from knowing what spirit is in itself, 
and equally far from knowing what instincts are. The one is as 
mysterious to me as the other; nor can I explain the one as a 
misunderstanding of the other. There are no misunderstandings 
in nature, any more than the fact that the earth has only one 
moon is a misunderstanding; misunderstandings are found only 
in the realm of what we call “understanding." Certainly instinct 
and spirit are beyond my tmderstanding. They are terms which 
we posit for powerful forces whose nature we do not know. 
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drives or forces but of “value intensities.” * By this I do not 
mean to deny the importance of sexuality in psychic life, though 
Freud stubbornly maintains that I do deny it. What I seek is to 
set bounds to the rampant terminology of sex which vitiates all 
discussion of the human psyche, and to put sexuality itself in its 
proper place. 

780 Common-sense ivill always return to the fact that sexuality 
is only one of the biological instincts, only one of the psycho- 
physiological functions, though one that is without doubt very 
far-reaching and important. But— what happens when we can no 
longer satisfy our hunger? There is, quite obviously, a marked 
disturbance today in the psychic sphere of sex, just as, when a 
tooth really hurts, the whole psyche seems to consist of nothing 
but toothache. The kind of sexuality described by Freud is that 
unmistakable sexual obsession which shows itself whenever a 
patient has reached the point where he needs to be forced or 
tempted out of a tvrong attitude or situation. It is an over- 
emphasized sexuality piled up behind a dam, and it shrinks at 
once to normal proportions as soon as the way to development 
is opened. Generally it is being caught in the old resentments 
against parents and relations and in the boring emotional tan- 
gles of the “family romance” that brings about the damming 
up of life’s energies, and this stoppage unfailingly manifests it- 
self in the form of sexuality called "infantile.” It is not sexuality 
proper, but an unnatural discharge of tensions that really be- 
long to quite another province of life. That being so, what is 
the use of paddling about in this flooded country? Surely, 
straight thinking will grant that it is more important to open 
up drainage canals, that is, to find a new attitude or way of life 
■tvfrich wiil offer a suitable gradient for the pent-up energy. 
Othenrise a vicious circle is set up, and this is in fact what 
Freudian ps^xhology appears to do. It points no way that leads 
beyond the inexorable cycle of biological events. In despair rve 
would have to cry out with St. Paul: “^Vretched man that I am, 
who will deliver me from the body of this death?” And the spir- 
itual man in us comes fonvard, shaking his head, and says in 
Faust’s words: “Thou art conscious only of the single ui^e,” 
namely of the fleshly bond leading back to father and mother or 

2 C£. "On P5}chic Energy," pan. nB. 
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limited hypotheses, for science must work in that way; but the 
human psyche may not be so parcelled out. It is a whole which 
embraces consciousness, and it is the mother of consciousness. 
Scientific thought, being only one of the psyche’s functions, can 
never exhaust ail its potentialities. The psychotherapist must 
not alloivhis vision to be coloured by pathology; he must never 
allow himself to forget that the ailing mind is a human mind 
and that, for all its ailments, it unconsciously shares the whole 
psychic life of man. He must even be able to admit that the ego 
is sick for the very reason that it is cut off from the whole, and 
has lost its connection not only with mankind but with the 
spirit. The ego is indeed the “place of fears,” as Freud says in 
Tfie Ego end the Jd, but only so \ong as it has not returned to 
its “father” and “mother.” Freud founders on the question of 
Nicodemus: “How can a man be bom when he is old? Can he 
enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be bom?” 
(John 3:4). History repeats itself, for— to compare small things 
with great— the question reappears today in the domestic quar- 
rel of modem psychology. 

785 For thousands of years, rites of initiation have been teaching 
rebirth from the spirit; yet, strangely enough, man forgets again 
and again the meaning of divine procreation. Though this may 
be poor testimony to the strength of the spirit, the penalty for 
misunderstanding is neurotic decay, embittennent, atrophy, 
and sterility. It is easy enough to drive the spirit out of the door, 
but when we have done so the meal has lost its savour— the salt 
of the earth. Fortunately, we have proof that the spirit always 
renews its strength in the fact that the essential teaching of the 
initiations is handed on from generation to generation. Ever 
and again there are human beings who understand what it 
means that God is their father. The equal balance of the flesh 
and the spirit is not lost to the world. 

784 ^ The contrast between Freud and myself goes back to essen- 
tial differences in our basic assumptions. Assumptions are un- 
avoidable, and this being so it is %vrong to pretend that we have 
no assumptions. That is why I have dealt with fundamental 
questions; with these as a starting-point, the manifold and de- 
tailed differences between Freud's views and my owi can best 
be understood. 
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emotional rapport, lack of, '* 9 / 

empathy, tgo, 264^1, 277, 285. 28B 
encasement, 165 
"end of the world,” lao 
energicviewpoini, 247 
energy, 124; conservation of, *09. 

.nine, 115. *47. *96^ hyp°thet|. 

cal idea of. 124: physical, and 
libido, compared. 124: pjycnie. 

121, taa, 247, 285, 3371 single, m 

physics. 1 1 1 

enlightenment, sexual, 8. 219, 2*4 
Ennemoser, J., 326 
enthusiasm, 274 
enuresis. 256/, 26a. 317 
environment: culture and. 287. sec 
also neurosis 

envy, patient’s, of analyst, 50 
erection, in children, too 
erogenous zones, 108 
Eros, 1220,285 .. „itn 

eroticism: in analysis, 195 « ^ 
anal eroticism 
error, value of, 200 
Eschimayer, 326 
cthnopsycbology. 203 
evolution, 123 

exaltations, psychogenic 102 
excitation: retention of. 9 °; 

affect, blocking of 

excitement, suppressed. 310 
exhibitionist, 172/ 

expecution, 286, 318 

expediency. 263, 265. 267, 209 
experience, inner, 320H 
expression, true, 334 
extras ersion, 331 jjy 


"facaUtes.” psychic, tu.i >4 
fairytales. 215/ , . 

faith. 339; in authority, 282. 289. 

patient's, 254/, *60/ 

Eafte. Konrad. 79 _ 
traia,: analyit S' 

mnfomity oi W' 

156: father's iignifiancc m, 30S/. 
reaction-types in, 304/ 

family mlUcu. and neurosis. iSaff 

family romance. 301, SS®- 359 

,ol: in dcmtnn* ” • 

279. *° 5 . . ,,B jtqff, 151?* 

fantasy acunty. 

,toh)Tn»* .>J/ 


set -ft,, animal. 3 ’ 9 ‘ 




and neutmis- 




f„herima^«; 
Rlttlf. SC' 
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£ear (con(.): 

62, 70; of father, 211^, see also 
father; and hypnosis, 26a; in Ju- 
daism, g2on 

fertilization: chance and assured, 
123; child’s theories of, 221 
fes'er, 185 
fig-tree, barren, 54 
finality. 295 
finger-sucking, 106, 2t2 
fire, dream-sj-mbol, 215, 236 
firewood, 62 

flesh and spirit, balance, 340 
Flournoy, Thiodore, 55, 57 
folie h deux, 316 
folklore, 146, 324 
“fonciion du riel,” 120 
food, and toother. 153 
Fordham University, 87 
Forel, Auguste, 252, 275 
forgetfulness, and inhibition, 32 
forgetting, 6, 92 
foster-children, 168 
Frank, Ludwig, 254, 261, 265 
freedom, 270, 287 

Freud, Sigmund, 40, 56, 64, 74, 76. 
85, 88, 104, 103, 122, 130, 132, 137, 
148, 161, 180, 190, 200, 211, 225, 
229, 252, 275/, 290, 324^; on analy- 
sis of one’s own dreams, 252; de- 
velopment of his views, 1 8^; "Dora 
analysis," gn; and dreams, 

200/, 240; German criticism of, 
57/; and incest complex, 156; and 
infantile sexuality/sexual trau- 
mau, 13, 94/, 98, 114, 118; and 
latency period, 164/; and libido 
concept. 111; "Lucy R." case, 93; 
misundentandings of, 167; and 
number symbolism, 48; and paren- 
tal complex, 135; and regression, 
163. 168; on relationship to father, 
S03» S»5‘» and repression, 91/; and 
Schreber case, 119: theory of hys- 
tcria/neurosis, 3^, loff, at, 90/, 
259: and transference, 283; 
and unconscious, 140, i4i;ii;« abo 
sexuality; works: "Analysis of a 


Phobia in a Five-year-old Boy.' 
Si7n; "Bruchstuck ciner Hysterie- 
analyse,” 37:; "Charakter und Ana- 
lerotik," 76: Collected Papers, 
94n; "The Defence Neuro-Psycho- 
ses,” 12, 13; The Ego and the Id, 
340; "Five Lectures on p5)-cho- 
Analysis,” 570; "Fragment of an 
Analysis of a Case of Hysteria," 
3n,gn, J4n, 17, 18, 23, 24; "Freud's 
Ps^'cho-Analytjc Procedure,” 140; 

The Future of an Illusion,$$5;The 

Interpretation of Dreams, 14, i7' 
25^. 34. 58, 3355 "Jo^es and their 
Relation to the Unconscious,” 34; 
"Obsessive Acts and Religious 
Practices.” 3200; "On Beginning 
the Treatment,” 2720; "On Psy- 
chotherapy," 1471; "Psycho-Analy- 
tic Notes on an Autobiographical 
Account of a Case of Paranoia,” 
11971; P^ehopathology of Every’ 
day Life, 150; "Recommendations 
to Physicians Practising Psychtv 
Analysis," 25371; SamTnluTig klei- 
net Schriften zur Neurosenlehre, 
9471; Studies on Hysteria, i>, 1271, 
*3» M« 89, 92, 9371; "Three Essays 
on Sexuality," 17, 18, 100, iti. 
118, 122, 143, 166, i63 
friendship, 286 
Frobenius, L., 211 

funciion(s): development from re- 
productive instinct, 123; especially 
a final concept, 296; four, 331; im- 
mature and developed, 116; psy- 
chological, necessary, 293; reli- 
gious, 3sg; see also nutritive func- 
tion; reality function 
Fuist, Emma, 304/, 136 
Furtmuller, C., 274/ 

G 

Galileo, 102 

gametes, reduction in number, 123 
genital organs, and sexuality, 108 
German army, 31771 
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Germans, 158 

Germany. 166. 295; Freudian theory 

and. 57/, 95 „ . 

•■getting stuck.” 1331 >80- ‘8** 
i99> 

girls: hysteria in. 17*/; Oedipus com- 
plex in, 153 
glands, genital, 295 
gnomes, 70 
God, 32in,327. 34° 

Go^ethe^. J- W. von, 315: 

65.77.83, 265, 338 
grandfather, gasn 
Gregory, Dr, 87 
Gross, Otto, 304n 
Gulliver situation, 70. 72 


leminiscences, g*: s« sugges- 
tion 

hypnotisu, French. 3*6 

ol FmidUii vim to, >j; 

„»plom in, .of; nnd dulW 

,Q- Frradion .o». -■ 

.SthaStnbuiF and, jJ; 8“"“'; 
^ wrvny oi, lol: and b.d*" 

,hooglitp.oct»=. do; 

sil o£f 90: as psychogenic lUness, 
so ,o2?andie%oalily.<f.!S.'9'9h 
miMlic. lisniu of, 5; y™"' 

sis; suggestion 


habits, bad. in children. 106. 108. 
si3< >44 

hammering, 64/, 72 

hand, 127 > 

Hartmann, C. R. E.von. 140. 5*® 

Haslebacher, J.A., 76 n 

headaches, 205 
healing, need of, 328 
heaven, kingdom of, 277 
hebephrenia, 129 
hedonism, 291/ 

Hermes, 40 

hero-dragon myth, 216,319 
Hinkle. Beatrice, 153 
Hoch, August, 56 
Hoche, Alfred E., 57 ” 

homosexuality. »o8, log/, »i* 
hope, 286 

Horace. 302, 322n, 3*3" , ,,0. 

ho«e(s): American Indians an , 4 • 


ptos6;sobiccuvtS3!/ 

id:,l,MeDU,y«njb,S , 

ents.»55f . 

images. p,j«ntal. 

inwgo: father-. S>5- S»»* P 

154. >9® 

ImiUMvenf"’ *55 
im„onli»P“>*";‘'® 
jnuoortaliiy. *7> ’4 

position. i77» ^ 

p«tTealiiyof'‘^ complCT* 

incest, 155' *5 - oedipui com- 
;r.a-Te,.''r.S,.3,..39;- 
boo. 247. 


orace, 302, 3220,3*3" ,»<*- ,,(5 2i7 « 

3«e(s): American Indians an , 4 • incest bamw. 5 ' ?'j jyefor.3o6 

troiting. shock from. 97 - ‘ 5 ^ lndepend^.^*„ 

hotel (dream-symbol). * 3 ® ^'‘^“'“l-^^ielessnessof. «<» 

humansituation.original, 3 » 5’3 9 , ^fabilitTof.* 9 * 

hunger, .07. m. >* 3 = 
psychology. 4 . 

hypnosis/hypnousm. 89. *S»' ^ •"‘*‘'“^”^^^189 

,78: asaiixiliary to indolence. *07. *»9 

262; light and total. 259. *®‘' 



INDEX 


inertia, 207, 249 

infantile-insubordinate type, 285 
infantile level, revenion to, i^off 
infantile-obedient type, 285 
influences, parental, on children, 

inhibition, mental, 32 
initiation, rites of, 146, 337, 339, 540 
insight: and emotions, 138; gained 
in analysis, use of, 279 
instinct(s), 336: ambivalence of. 283: 
co-existence in child, 107: multi- 
plidty/plurality of, 126, 165; nu- 
tritive. 248; preformed, 315: pri- 
mary, 328; sexual, 111, see aUo 
sexuality 

insurance money, and hysteria, 5 
intelligence test, 271, 274 
intention, unconscious, i6t 
interest, 120/, 232, 286; erotic, 120/ 
interpretations: complete, some- 
times unwise, 233/; Freudian, al- 
leged arbitrary charaaer, 6, 230; 
in Freudian analysis, 15; use as 
symbols in later dreams. 280: see 
also dreams 
intestinal canal, 222 
intra-utcrine period. 103 
introvenion, 13311, 180, 331; of li- 
bido, 187 
intuition, 215 
inventiveness, 183 

investment, lib idinal, of analyst, 285 
irresponsibility, 289 
irriubility, 110 
Isis, 40 

isolation, moral, 19s 
Isserlin, M., 580 


J 

jack-in-the-box, 222 
J ames, William. 86, 2 g 1 
Janet, Pierre, 10, 57, 1130, 120, 1*0. 
248, 250 

jealousy, 114, 154. 17, 

Jehovah, S2on, 339; tee also Yahweh 


Jelliffe, Smith Ely, 86 
Jewess, 61/ 

Job,Bookof,32i 
John, Gospel of, 340 
Jonah, 210 

Jones, Ernest, 3n, 1 on, 56 and n, syn, 

64,73,211,30411 
Jorger, J., 30311 

Journal of A bnormal Psychology, 57 
Judaism, 32011 
Jung, Carl Gustav: 

CASES IN suMMARV (in Order of 
presentation, numbered for ref- 
erence): 

(ij Psychotic hysteric, with com- 
pulsive defecation fantasies.— 
20/ 

[2] Young woman, suffering from 
hysteria after fright from cab- 
horses.— 96/, 150^, 158^ 

I3) Young man, returned to ho- 
mosexuality after disappoint- 
ment in love.— 109, 112 

[4] Two sisten, illustrating diffi- 
culties of engagement period.— 
171# 

(5] Schoolgirl, "blackmailed” by 
boy fellow-pupil after making 
fun of teacher.— 205^ 

J6] Neurotic, in late thirties, with 
resistance to his professional 
work.— 232 

[7] "Woiiian, 40, who developed 
neurotic lai of interest after 
childbearing period.— 232 

[8] Peasant woman, thanked Dr 
Jung for his "decency” after 
hypnotic treatment,— 256 

[9] Girl, cnuretic, with romantic 
approach to hypnosis.— 256 

[10] Woman, 65, with knee pains, 
“cured” by hypnosis.— 257/ 

[11] Woman, 55, with climacteric 
neurosis, illustrating search for 
father-substitute in unsatisfac- 
tory marriage.— 306^ 

[12] ^ian, 54, vdlh nervous stom- 
ach trouble, illustrating effect of 
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rela- 


masochisuc-homosexual 

lionship to faiher.-SoSf 
[,;] Wo™, 36. '1* "XJ tor 

pression, and guiU-feeung 
marrying against fathers wiU. 

fuf Boy, 8, enuretic, illustrating 

over-dependence on mother and 

fear of father^giyff 
worm: "Association. . 

Hysterical Symptoms, 

"The Associauon MeUi» 
570; CoKecletiPof"*”";*”: 
lylieel Psyehoiojy, 57"; 
Ltisch. rlssor.»““‘"fS 

Sot’^atSerArri- 

type." S»3";f^?5T,”e'w*'’'°Sy 
.art 

Transiercnce, 

Word 

Symhols ^ ,51, S55, 

'lo: 


Krtepelin. Emii* 9*- 3°^ 

Kuhn, Adalbert, sio 


labiUty. 185" 

lal:e.S 5 ff , 

latency, sexual, i 64 ff 
Iaw,aiininal,S*6 

lariness, * 07 f. **^;*L^' ,7 277/, *81 

to,tre 5 UlM«.>r ;^Jtj„„„aty, 

»f bU^alit, ol, .55: 

author-. -^»"osS: 

in dementi, pfae^ 

f T ene^'" 

^ ol >”5 '■um.n 

S" ‘Th? 

"Tint*"''"’ 

pothesis, i» 4 > childtc*** *’ 5 ' 

»«• intew.ty. «" ‘f ^g .ioal. 

■"■■•“‘’'•t „nTe|tion of. i'«/; 
nnnserosi co^ „ 

ptimaiy >"d ^"^ 5 =ion; /e- 

grrs””? „„.l, intiorenion 

pressed. e^S- ,. hyp”^^ 

of- ;"nt ' 7 o”“»"'"“‘; 

S^S^SSiv" 

;n”s;^r.S:»«f"”- 

i8o.2H.*‘*- £«ayt <”* urcniiouinesi. 79 - 

Se”i.t U5ido, eon. ..e- »"■ |||e|^-;;V «' 

ing, t ®5 
life-tug^' »*3 

uS'eVrdRiti'St.oo-'-”” 


Kant, Immanuel, si". *9 
Kepler. J.. 9. s57 
Kemer, J-, „5 

knowledge. p^«»-* ^ 


3®» 
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locomotive, 296 
loneliness, 67 

Lourdes cures/water, 255, 260 
love, 32on; of analyst, 273/, 276, 286, 
see also transference; disappoint- 
ments in, 248; infantile concep- 
tion, 197 

Lowcnfeld, L., 17 

J-oy, R-, Jung’s correspondence -with, 
3^20 

M 

Maeder, Alfred, 34. 201, 211, 238 
maenads. 41 
magnetism, 326 
maicutics, 225 
Malthusianism, 126 
"mamma," 153 
"man as he reily is," 197 
man, noimal, 197 
Maria, Axiom of, 322n 
marriage djihculties. 233 
masculinity, premature, 318 
Mass, (he, 32on 

mass therapy, and psychanalysis, 17 
masturbation, 20, 21, 99. 106. 127, 
212,214. infantile, 164 
materialism, scientific, agi 
maturation, 111, 129 
maturity, 115; period of, 117 
Mayer, Robert, 1 og, 247 
Maylan, C. £., 325n 
mechanics, 124 

medidne.and psychoanalysis, 229 
medicine-man, 255 
megalomania, 179 

mcmories(.y),i3j; continuity of, 117; 
lapses of, 150; see also reminis- 
cences 

memory-reproduaion, 164 
Mendel, Kurt. 76 
menstruation, in child, too 

healing/hcalen. 230, 255, 

mentality, infantile. 157/ 
mesmerism, 326 
metaphysical need, man’s, 241 

362 


method(s): choice of, 266; Freudian, 
as auto-suggestion, 6/; — , develop- 
ment of, 14/; — , and hysteria, 5/; 
— , theoretical foundations, 15; 
psychoanalysis a, 271; psychoana- 
lytic, 30/, 229; — , purely empiri- 
cal, 75 

Meyer, Adolf, 56 
MiddleAges, 283, 288 
Milan, 42, 44 
Mimallones,4i 
mimicry, 281 
mind, collective, 225 
misconceptions, patients', 272 
mistakes, 149, 279, 282 
misunderstanding, 336 
Mitchell, T. W., 295, 296 
Moleschott, J., 295 
Moltzer, Mary, 204 
money-box, 208 
money-making. 288 
Montessori, Maria, aySn 
moral balance, dreams and restora- 
tion of, 254 

moral defects, admission of, 235 
morality/morals: Aschaffenburg on, 
8; psych(o)analysis and, 78, 196, 
271, 288; religion and, 337; sexual, 
current, 288; transitoriness of 
forms of, 289 
Mosaic law, 32on 

roothcr(s): and child’s fate, 303: cut- 
ting open body of, 210; as food- 
giver, 153; significance to child, 
153; unmarried, 288; violation of, 
2ti: see also parents 
mountain climber, 1C9 
Muller-Lycr, 284 
Munchausen, Baron, 333 
murder, 155 
music, 123 
mysticism, 140, 339 
mythology, 210, 220/, 225. 324. 350; 
and baptism. 14G; psychoanalysis 
and, 202; and psychology, 203: 
sexual symbolism in, 23: and un- 
conscious fantasies. 139. 151: see 
abo astro-myihology 




INDEX 


myih(s): fertiliiy, 8 i 6 ; solar, ato, 
therapeutic significance of. 3*92 
see also hcrtwlragon myth 


tance. 104^; and. la?: 
pleamre, ie 6 ; and sexual funcuon, 
105/, tty 


occultism. 5*® 

natural selection. 103 Oedlous complex, 15*?' ‘ 47 - 

nature, collective, man 8,315 neurosb, 156, > 68 ; reactiva- 

nausea, 205. 22s ^j^j, 2^8; see aho girls 

necessity, vital, 292 offspring, protection of. 103. 125/ 

nest, 287; building. 124, 3»5 OldTcstament. gaon 

NeueZuTcherZeitung.’jB onciromancy, 234 

rurr 8 r 46 %toa^nc 3 ^i .,6; ... .to 

and displacements of libido. i2», socking 

enereJe viewpoint. 247: and • ^f^etennination. 17 
.67! Fr«u1’. ,09 

Freud: introversion of libido an 4 
see; Tenet’s view, sjo: libido th^ p 

orv of, 79f, sie: moment ot out- 

bieaV, e4S; no “■'““""/‘"“end ijSlIiys'''’ 

in, 271, 274: obsesstonal, 12, and 8 of, 274, -7 7 

patem2l influence, 186: .and P"' joj, ,6e 

Lnts, 9., 94, >44: palla,Atbene.s2t,S!» 

and environment, gtff; P r pamcclsus, S*° 

live explanation, 182: psyw paiamnesia. 218 

,sisanS,. 84 ff, 2 ,.ft^™V 


raBmesia, *1“ , p, 

ysis ana, lo^J, P’y.^Srl- parcnwl <:onipJ«- * 33 ^ in- 

twogroups, 12; -sivc- parenu: eurosis. 136;”'“' 

cal elements of. 167: af. ^ fluence of, an " g also 

ness of. 185; and retardauon of at - — . .Uverv to, 3 

fective development, » 3 °- * 

unconscious constellation, 15* 


Oedipus compiw 
unconscious constellation, Paris. 5 «o ,ov 

unsuccessful attempt at self-curc. p^jjjament. Engh - 

180. 250; J« oho hystena panidde,i 55 , 

neurotics: infantile seaualitT of,, 66. „p,neur« 

often spoiled as children, S 57 2^8 ^ ^ 

New Testament, 53 
Nieusche, Friedrich, 291. 3*5 
Nicodemus, 340 

non-conscious psychic processes. i» 3 P 
"nothing but" psy*oloCT, - 9 , 

numbers: mysticism Ot, 2 *)/- i 

ism of. 48^ ,,K- inipor- F- 

nutritive function, no. »» 5 * f 






peS,‘.ocli,. 64 , 66 . 7 »» 

P'!‘°‘®doa"ras,- 7 »^““° 
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patient (cont.): 

analyst, 275; type of, and expedi- 
ency, 263; use of ideas gained 
from analysis, 279 
patris potestas,$i5 
Paul.SL, 338 

penonality: of analyst, see analyst: 
autonomous, destiny as, 314: disso- 
ciation of, 61, tag: hamonious, 
271, 274; multiplication of, 40/; 
value of, 287: see abo duplication; 
individual 
persuasion, 1571, 184 
pervenion($), 18, ig, log, 128; and 
childhood "bad habits,” 108; in- 
fantile, 114/, 126/, 244: see abo 
polymorphous-pers-erse sexuality 
Peters, Wilhelm, 92 
Phales.41 

phallus, winged, 220 
phases, three, of life, 1 17 
philosophy, and psychoanalysis, 229, 
*4».3*4 

phobia, of cats, 70 

phylogeny. of mind, 225 

physics, 109, 124, 163, 296 

Ficus, 2t2 

pigs, 240 

Pius X, Pope, 31 

play: in animals, 104; with numbers, 

5* 

pleasure, 106. 274, 278; and sexual- 
ity, relation, 107, 154 
poem, meaning of, 146 
poetry, erotic symbolism in, 25 
polygamy, 32 

polymorphous-perverse sexuality, 
joo. 107/, 114/, 128, 164 
Pope, dream-figure, 31^ 
potential, difference of, 337 
pounding, see hammering 
power principle, 291/, 356 
predisposition, 96^; see abo neuro- 
sis 

preformadoD. 315/ 

pregnancy, 103 

prepubertal stage, 1 17 

present: acdological significance of. 


166^; psychological, as result of 
past, 16, 26 
presentiments, 201 
preservation of species, and sexual- 
ity, 104, 105 

presexual stage, 117; and libido, 118, 
127 

priest, 192 

primitives: amnesia among, 164; 
children among, 104; fears of, 209; 
imitativeness among, 135; int^t 
among, 156, 208; and infantility, 
246; libido among, 155; religion 
and philosophy among, 241; and 
remembered impressions, 179: so* 
cial sense in, 278; and taboos, 247 
prince, 206 
Prince, hforton, 56^ 
prism, 267/ 

procreation: divine, 340; infantile 
theories, 2JO 

projection: of erotic fantasies, so 
transference, 286; of moral defects 
on analyst, 233 

proof, difference of physical and psy- 
chological, 74 
propagadon, 287 
prophets, 3200 
Protestantism, 327 
psj'chanalysis. 3^; nature of, iiS* 
value as therapy, 8/ 
psyche: complexity of, 331/; not 
wholly conscious, see conscious- 
ness; roots of hysteria in, 4; sexu- 
ality in, 4; and somadc illness, 255 
psychoanalysis: and adaptation, 137^ 
change in character, 190; criudsm 
of, 74/; definiuon of, 271/; 
dream inteipretadon, 59; failu*^ 
of, 188: future uses, soiff; gosl ou 
277; illustradon of method, 3*^ 
lay understanding of, 74, 80: and 
libido balance, 113; method of, 
*39. 144^; misunderstandings re- 
garding, 140/; need of moral effort 
to understand, 68; negadve defini- 
tion, 271, 274; prejudices against, 
230. 243; Prince’s criddsms, 75: 
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sanatoria. 265; as science, 229, 
other sciences. 202; scope of, 324. 
and sell-knowledge. 48J and sexu- 
ality, 79; suggesUon in. *80. aai. 
suitability for. 266: and symptoms. 
184; tedinical application. 272. 
therapeutic effect. 190. » 7 ®: 
also analysis; psychanalysis 
Psychoanalytical Society, 79 
psychocatharsis. 274; «« 

p^riiology, 229: two types. 291;^ 
^ also analytical 

psychology: individual 
psychoncuroses, sexuality an ' So 
puberty: and development of by^ 
^ tericil psychosis. 21/; l‘b>do ao 4 
iia- and objectification of 

traumata at, 13 
puppy. 104 

purposivencss, 101 

Putnam, James J •, 5®' 57 

Q 

Quimby, Phineas P.. J*® ^ " 


Raguel,32i/,S*3" ^ 
Raimann. Emil, 13 

Rank,Otto, S45.*t‘ 

RascheT'sYearbook,79 


recovery, motives for. 276 

reduction, 292 

rMutaliontlfhvohnl/,m 

reflexes, emotional. 248 
Reformation. 325. 5*7 
regression. t2i-*»”. t '.fiof-effect 
M 2 :condiiionsof.i 69 /.«'« 
if 'n? end of, 188/; of libido. 

cancc. 179/ 

.clap, ., 63 / .„,l„,.pa*iit, IM' 

• 35 - parint-oUlil. 

pantivt. s> 4 ’ j^/iopna, 5 ' 4 j 
and, 1 ’ . tijioCT of. and 

Freoii aod. 535 . *> 
taotaaiti. S’"”; '.„„i£teln. I 55 ! 
latioManiS'”' „„„«Kiooi 
,^b. om of. 337 t„i, 

faiitaiK!>o“’’ 5 ‘'‘ 

,, I,. iSf. 

.kdoitteo"’' i.ojtxcitrf 

aod Itonnaiion 

iko faoiaaoi '75 , 

..petitioo. **30* - ,. 6 : 

repicbfoo. **^^8 keanu. *8f; 


’'i- 

sdous. 93 ' Oedipus com- 

o^ob ■■‘"''“I’”''’' 

*"'• ,f— «.248 104 „ ,74 255. * 83 /; 

ro.W>"''W; "k J* plox. 16. iff/-; 

aiialy*** *® 7 ' hypnosis and. 262. 

jndreajns.2^' ,9; initial. 


:o’3va.io„.o.pa.oo»>‘-'“--‘* 

reactivity, i8sn . enha®''^' 

reality: adaptation ^.^isappc"' 
,26: —.loss of, 1 * 9 ’ * ifis.neu- 

ance of, *2*; of in 


....-af....:^«oh'o 

,li,,£ooctioo.and«’ 

SSS-d’-'- 565 
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